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FOURTH REPORT. 



BY THE LORDS COMMITTEES appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Operation of the Irish Poor 
Law, and the Expediency of making any Amendment in its 
Enactments; and to report to The House; and to whom leave 
was given to report from time to time to The House ; and 
to whom were referred several Petitions and Documents 
relating to the Subject Matter of the Inquiry: — 



ORDERED TO REPORT, 

That the Committee have met, and further considered the Subject Matter 
referred to them, and have examined several Witnesses in relation thereto ; and 
have directed the further Minutes of Evidence taken before them, up to this 
time, to be laid before your Lordships. 



10th May 1849. 
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Die Veneris, 23" Martii 1849. 



The EARL OF ST. GERMANS io the Chair. 



Evidence on tlie 
Operation of llie 
Irisli Poor Law. 



GEORGE NICHOLLS, Esquire, is called in, and further examined 
as follows : 

5393. IN the ordinary state of circumstances in Ireland, such as existed anterior 
to the present calamity, is it your opinion that out-door relief was an applicable 
remedy, or could be safely resorted to ? 

No, I think it was not an applicable remedy, and that there was no necessity 



G. NickoUs, Esq. 
23d March 1849, 



5394. In that case you would have relied upon the adequacy of the in-door 
accommodation provided for the relief of distress ? 

I would. 



5395. In the case of 1839, when there was a considerable destitution, though 
not general, produced by the failure of the potato crop locally, but not universally, 
your opinion is recorded in the Report of 1840, that to that state of things^ 
likewise, you considered that out-door relief was not applicable, and that relief 
slioiild be confined to the Workhouse ? 

Yes, i abide by that opinion. 

5390 . Now we will proceed to the case of famine : what is your opinion, then, 
in the case of such a famine as may be considered to have existed the last two 
years ? 

I have always considered it to be impolitic, if not impossible, to legislate for a 
state of famine. I cannot contemplate the continuance of a state of famine in any 
district ; a famine is the consequence of the earth’s ceasing to yield its produce ; 
if there is no produce from the land, there can be no value on which to levy a 
poor-rate without produce from the eai'th ; and if there be no other means of 
industry yielding produce, by which the people can be maintained, I cannot 
contemplate the continuance of population in any district. 

5397 . But for a time, at the outset of such a description of destitution, 
amounting to famine, as that which is notorious, and is proved in the papers 
before the House to have existed in certain districts of Ireland, do you consider 
that out-door relief would, in that case, bean appropriate remedy? 

1 think that out-door relief, at the commencement of such a state of things as 
have existed in Ireland, might, with advantage, although not without some danger, 
be resorted to ; but it should be carefully fenced round witlj guards and pro- 
visions to prevent abuse. If the Committee please, I will state my reasons for 
that opinion : it appears to me that out-door relief being permitted under certain 
circumstances, would tend to increase the efficiency of the Workhouse as a test 
of destitution, because the ciiief danger is, not from the aged and infirm, but from 
the able-bodied paupers, who would constitute the great bulk of applicants ; and 
by giving out-door relief,_ in certain cases of extreme pressure, to the aged and 
infirm, who may be considered a definite quantity, and with whom there is less 
danger of abuse, you might be enabled to deal more effectually with the able- 
bodied classes. This opinion is founded upon experience in England. There are 
many cases in wliich we have brought the Workhouse into more effective 
operation for the able-bodied, from whom the danger chiefly arises, by giving 
out-door relief to certain portions of the aged and infirm. 

(19-15-) A 2 5398. Then 
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L.L.’ 5398. Then the out-door relief which, in that extreme case, you would con- 

23d March 1849. as being practicable, though dangerous, but still expedient, on the 

0‘ necessity, would be a relief for the infirm and the aged, so as to admit 

the entire application of in-door relief to the able-bodied ? 

I mean that out-door relief should be permissive in such cases. 

5399. Then, is this extension, which, in times of absolute necessity, you con- 
template, an extension of out-door relief to the aged, the sick, and the infirm, so 
as to admit a larger application of the Workhouse test to the able-bodied ? 

That IS one chief reason for it; but I likewise consider that, on the occurrence 
of a penod of scarcity, such as Ireland has unhappily had to pass through, there 
might, indeed there must, be cases of such intense distress among a portion of 
the able-bodied, beyond what the Workhouse would be competent to relieve 
that, as a matter of necessity, and to prevent destruction of life, it might also be 
necessary to give some kind of out-door reUef to the able-bodied. [ should, 
however, deal with these as exceptional cases, but in those extreme and excep- 
tional cases, I can conceive that it might be necessary to give out-door relief to 
portions of the able-bodied, to prevent the destruction of life. 

5400. Those being your opinions, your attention is requested to your recom- 
mendations on this subject, contained in your First lleport in the year 1836 in 
reference to a state of famine. You say, “ The strict limitation of relief to ’the 
Vl^orkhouse may possibly be objected to, on the ground that extreme want is 
found occasionally to assail large portions of the population in Ireland, who are 
then reduced to a state bordering upon starvation, and ought, therefore, it may be 
asserted, to be relieved at the public charge, without being subjected to the disci- 
plme of the Workhouse. This, however, is an extreme case, and it would not, 
l think, be wise to adapt the regulations of Poor Law administration in Ireland 
to the possible occurrence of such a contingency. In a period of famine the 
whole population become, m a great degree, destitute ; but it surely would not 
be expedient to hold out an expectation, that if such an event should unhannilv 
occur, support lor all would be unconditionally provided at the public charge^ 
ibis would lessen the inducements to a provident economizing of their means of 
support on the part of the people, by a timely resort to which the occurrence of 
actual famne often be averted, although dearth and much consequent distress 
may still arise. You continue, “ The occurrence of a famine, however, if 
general, seems to be a contingency altogether above the powers of a Poor Law to 
provide for. It must be remembered that then there is an actual deficiency of 
supply. As there is less to consume, less must be consumed. To assess the 
rate-payers m order to enable the rate-receivers to continue their ordinary con- 
sumption would only shift the suffering.’’ Will you have the goodness to sav, 
whether you consider those opinions to be reconcileable with the opinion which 

nf ” “‘•.jhetlier your opinion has undergone a change, as 

the effect of subsequent consideration and experience on your part? ^ 

I think the opinion which I have just given is not materially at variance with 
what has now been read from my Report In that Report the consideiXrof 
altogether omitted ; there is no attempt to deal with an extreme 
case. But an extreme case has since arisen; a case of such extremity as was 
never contemplated at the time when that Report was written. 

befn read^to youT opinions contained in the extract which has 

case?’ “ “ omitting all attempt to deal with extreme 

can?e"ls”"t?aU?fa^?eT'‘“ you 

Yes : but there are different degrees of famine ; it may be more or less con 
linuous, and It may be more or less intense. In Ireland’it has been not only 
very intense, but very continuous. ‘ *y 

Paffgo in question it is stated as a definition of famine 
that It IS a case where the whole population is destitute ; and it then proceeds 
to deal with that case, by saying, that the occurrence of a famine if eeneral 
seems to be a contingency altogether above the powers of a Poor Law to ?r?ide 

for ; 
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for ; now flo you consider that it is within the powers of a Poor Law to 
lor a case of famine 1 



provide 



If the whole population of a Union or a district are reduced to a state of actual 
destitution by famme, it is obvious that no means can be raised from that 
population for the relief of any portion of it. 



5404. Supposing the population of many Unions to be in that state the 
principle is the same ? ’ 



Yes ; where in any number of Unions the entire people 
state of destitution, it is obvious that they cannot afford the 
relief. 



are reduced to a 
necessary means of 



G. Ntckolls, Esq. 
23d March 1849. 



5405. And that the case cannot be dealt with by a Poor Law ? 
Clearly not ; there will be no property on which to levy a poor-rate. 



5406. Then do you consider it expedient in a permanent Poor Law to make 
any provision for the case of famine, when you admit that the case of famine 
cannot be dealt with by a Poor Law ? 

It is exceedingly difficult to answer the question tlius put, the famine adverted 
to being very much a question of degree. I must say, however, that I do not 
think It would be wise to legislate expressly for a state of famine, because I 
cannot conceive it possible that a state of actual famine that is of non-produc- 
tiveness to such an extent as to destroy property, can long continue in any 
district. It may continue for a time, for one, two, or, possibly, three years ; but 
it must, if long protracted, inevitably destroy the population of the district, or 
drive them from it. 



.5407. You have stated, in one of your previous answers, that you conceive 
that there is much less danger in giving out-door relief to the aged and infirm, 
and those classes, than to the able-bodied ? 

I do. 

5408. You are of that opinion now? 

Yes. 

5409. That is the result of your English as well as of your Irish experience ? 

It is. 

54 10. Y our attention is requested to this extract from your Second Report ■ 
“ It has been recommended by some advocates for out-door relief in Ireland 
that its administration should be restricted to the aged, sick and infirm ; but even 
with this limitation, how is abuse to be prevented, and how is the precise 
amount to be defined of that age, or sickness, or infirmity, which shall entitle 
an individual to be relieved out of the Workhouse ? T believe it to be impos- 
sible so to define the conditions as to prevent partiality and jobbing, and the 
occurrence of gross abuses, which would not only be a source of demoralization, 
but would also serve to engender strifes, jealousies and ill-will in every locality.” 
Then, after that passage, you conclude by stating, in your Second Report, that 
you retain the opinion which you had originally submitted to Lord John Russell, 
“That in Ireland relief should he restricted to the Workhouse, or in other 
words, that no out-door relief should be permitted.” Do you adhere to that 
opinion ? 

The paragraph which has just been read refers to legislating upon that point. 

I still believe it impossible, in framing an Act of Parliament, to draw such a 
legal distinction between those who are sick, aged and infirm, and those who are 
not, as would be safe and sufficient in working; but I apprehend that the Irish 
Extension Act does not attempt to draw that distinction ; it merely enables the 
Guardians to give out-door relief, in certain cases, to persons whom they con- 
sider to be aged, sick or infirm, leaving to the Guardians a discretion of dealing 
with each case on its own merits. There is no attempt to define specifically 
those who are aged, &c., and those who are not. I remember very well the 
debates upon that point. My conviction then was, and stiU is, that it would 
be impossible to draw the line of distinction in a legislative enactment. 

5411. Have you ever seen oue of the sealed orders under which qualified 
relief is given in Ireland under the Extension Act? 

No ; 1 have not seen a single document in connexion with that subject. 

(19.15-) A 3 5412. Those 
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G. Kzcfiolis, Esg. ^ 5412. Those sealed orders are issued under the authority of the Commis- 
2 .id March i8a 6 become, in fact, part of the law of the land, as far as they regulate 

relief? 

1 presume so. 

5413. Then, if you found that in those sealed orders there are distinct 
definitions attempted to be given, such as widows, widows with one or more 
children, able-bodied under certain circumstances, and a variety of definitions 
which you have stated here to be difficult, and if you found that there were 
various provisions carried into effect under tliose sealed orders, what observation 
have you to make upon that subject ? 

_ I do not see my way to it, unless the distinction in each case be left to the 
discretion of the Guardians. 1 do not say that it cannot be done ; but I have 
no idea how it can be done. 

5414. Are you of opinion that in the attempt to define certain classes, you 
are liable to the danger which you have yourself described in this Report, namely, 
that there would be partiality and jobbing, and the occurrence of gross abuses, and 
sources of demoralization, by parties endeavouring to bring themselves under 
the specified classes, and to obtain relief fraudulently under those definitions ? 

I tliink there must be this danger. 

5415. You recollect that this question of the out-door relief of the able-bodied 
was made a subject of grave consideration in the First Report of the English Poor 
Law Commissioners, on the introduction of the Bill? 

Yes. 

5416. Do you recollect that that Report starts with the statement, that “ the 
great source of abuse is the out-door relief afforded to the able-bodied on their 
own account or on that of their families ; this is given” (it is added) “ either in 
kind or in money ” ? 

Yes. 

5417. And at the conclusion these w’ords are added : “ We have dwelt at so much 
length on the necessity of abolishing out-door relief to the able-bodied, because we 
are convinced that it is the master evil of the present system. The heads of settle- 
ment may be reduced and simplified ; the expense of litigation may be diminished ; 
the procedure before the magistrates may be improved ; uniformity in parochial 
accounts may be introduced ; less vexatious and irregular modes of i*ating may 
be established ; systematic peculation and jobbing on the parts of the paiish 
officers may be prevented ; the fraudulent impositions of undue burthens by one 
class upon another class ; the tampering with the labour market by the employers 
of labour ; the abuse of the public trust for private or factious purposes may be 
corrected ; all the other collateral and incidental evils may be remedied ; but if 
the vital evil of the system, relief to the able-bodied, on terms more eligible 
than regular industry, be allowed to continue, we are convinced that pauperism, 
with its train of evils, must steadily advance, as w'e find it advancing in parishes 
where all or most of its collateral and incidental evils are, by incessant vigilance 
and exertion, avoided or mitigated.” Do you think that that represents a fair 
view of the state of the case, anterior to the improvements in the English Poor 
Law by the Poor Law Amendment Act? 

1 think that in the main it does ; but I would beg to add, that one of the 
greatest evils resulting from the practice of giving out-door relief to the able- 
bodied in England was the application of out-door relief in aid of wages ; and 
the demoralizing effect of that upon the labouring population. I had opportunities 
of witnessing these effects, antecedently aiid 'at the time, in common with 
others. 

5418. That was your opinion then, and it is your opinion now; have you any 

reason to believe that the same causes in Ireland will not lead to the same con- 
sequences, and that, practically, out-door relief to the able-bodied will not act 
and does not act, upon wages in Ireland as it did act in England ? ’ 

I do not see that it necessarily follows that the same abuses will arise in 
Ireland which had prevailed in England. At the time those abuses prevailed 
in England, there was no general supervision over the administration of the 
Poor Law ; now there is that supervision, and such abuses exist to a very limited' 
extent, if at all. 

5419. You 
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5419. You will have the goodness to remember that this is a recommendation 
generally founded upon a statement of facts existing anterior to the new Poor 
Law, but applied to the system of administration that was to be continued under 
the new Poor Law? 

Yes. 

5420. Are there any circumstances in Ireland which lead you to believe that 
the evils here stated to be incident to out-door relief are less likely to arise in 
Ireland than they arc in England ? 

I think they could not, there being now a similar supervision in Ireland to that 
which is established in England. 

5421. The question refers to the application of out-door relief in similar cir- 
cumstances; do you think there is any greater tendency to jobbing on the part 
of Irish parish officers and Irish parish authorities than exists on the part of 
English authorities and officers ? 

I’bere are no parish authorities in Ireland connected ndtli the working of the 
Poor Law. 

5422. Do you thinlc that the Union authorities in Ireland would be more 
impeccable, in relation to the administration of funds, than the English authorities 
would be ? 

I think the Union authorities in Ireland, supervised as they are by the Com- 
missioners, would be less liable to the abuses adverted to, than were the old 
parochial authorities in England. 

5423. The object of the question is distinctly to compare the same things ; 
in Ireland, at the present moment, the Unions are supervised by a general 
authority, in England they are also supervised by a general authority ; now, the 
question is, whether, under those circumstances, which, so far as supervision 
goes, are identical, you think that there is a greater or a less disposition to 
jobbing and misapplication of the public money in Ireland than in England ? 

I feel great difficulty in answering the question ; I suppose there would be at 
least as much in Ireland as in England. 

5424. Do you think that there would be more ? 

Pex'haps there might. 

5425. In relation to the effect of intimidation and inducing persons by threat, 
violence, or apprehended danger to depart from the strict line which duty would 
require, do you think there is more or less of risk in Ireland than there is in 
England ? 

More in Ireland, certainly. 

5426. In relation to the habits of the people as to industry and self-dependence, 
or the opposite vice of being disposed to live upon the funds of others rather 
than their own industry, which of the two countries stands in the highest point 
of view ? 

I must doubtless say England. 

5427. In the abuse of public trust for factious purposes, which was one of the 
evils to which you refer in that Report, where is the greater danger, in England 
or in Ireland ? 

I presume in Ireland. 

5428. Taking all those matters together, and seeing that all those dangers, in 
fact, result from tlie out-door relief system, even applied to a more fortunately 
circumstanced country, and a country where there is a liigher force of public 
opinion, have you any reason to imagine that those evils will not apply in an 
aggravated shape in a country where the disposition to error may be greater, and 
where the restraints would be less ? 

Comparing the Union system of Ireland as it now exists, with the Union 
system of England as it now exists, I should say that the tendency to abuse 
would be greater in Ireland than in England. There are, however, other cir- 
cumstances somewhat favourable to Ireland ; the numerous small parishes in, 
England are causes of abuse in many instances ; in Unions where there are great 
numbers of small parishes there is always a greater tendency to abuse, than 
where the parishes are larger, and the number comprised in the Union conse- 
quently less. 

(^19.15.) A 4 5429. You 
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G.'NichoUsfEsq. 5429. You say “ abuso in what Way ? 
asd Mlr;h 1849 . administration. 

■ is abuse in botli countries ; but you think that the tendency 

to abuse is greater in Ireland than in England ? ^ 

On the whole, I think so. 

5431. Every parish in England returns a Guardian to the Board ^ 

Yes. 



5432. Do you conceive that a Board, where there are only small parishes 
would he more subject to abuse than a Board where there is only a small number 
or Guardians and large parishes ? 

I think there is generaUy a more lax system of management where the number 
of parishes is greatest. 

6433. Is that in any way owing to the conduct of the Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman? 

No, but I think the fact is so. 

5434. To what counties in England would you particularly allude, as showina: 

that tendency ? ° 

I do not allude to any particular counties ; but it is generally found that 
Unions which are divided into a great number of parishes, and which conse- 
quently have a great number of Guardians, do not work so equally or so 
effectually as the Unions where there is a smaller number of parishes, and a 
smaller number of Guardians. In this respect, therefore, I think that Ireland 
has some advantage, the Electoral Divisions not being so numerous as the 
English parishes. In some cases we have between 70 and 80 parishes in a 
Union, and there are 70 or 80 Guardians, independently of those who are 
Guardians ex o^cio ; and in these Unions I think there is generally more friction 
and less efficiency. 

5435. There may be often 70 or 80 Guardians with a very diminished number 
of parishes ? 

It is possible, but I am not aware of any case of that kind ; my observation 
merely goes to this, that there is more friction and less efficiency where the 
executive is very large, than where it is of reasonable and moderate dimensions. 

^ 5436. Are the Comniittee to conclude from the evidence which you have 
^ven, that a case of famine like that which has existed in Connaught, is in your 
judgment an exceptional case, to be dealt with as such, rather than by ordinary 
provisions under the ordinary law for the relief of the poor ? 

^ The long continuance of the famine in the West of Ireland makes it, in my 
judgment, altogether an exceptional case; it might not have been exceptional in 
the first year, but its continuance for three or four years takes it certainly out 
of the usual category of events. 



5437. Does not that recommendation of yours of a measure which you admit 
to be open to objection, and subject to danger, depend upon that measure being 
effectual for the purpose for which it is intended ? 

Of course it must be either desirable or not according to its efficiency. I 
would observe, however, with reference to the term “ recommendation,” that I 
was never asked for my opinion, and that I had nothing whatever to do with 
the framing of the measure. 



5438. From a paper which is now before the Committee, showing the cases of 
21 Unions m Ireland, it appears that the utmost amount of rate that could be 
levied under the officers of Government, responsible to the Government and 
acting under strict orders, amounted only to 199,000/. ; and that the relief 
administered under the same authorities, with economy amounting toparsimonv 
amounted to 436,000/., showing a deficiency with the maximum amount of rate 
^ ^ collected of 237 ,000 /. ; under those circumstances, do you conceive 
that to be effectual ? 

Certainly not ; assuming that the last sum was absolutely necessary to be 
^pended to support life, and that no more could be actually raised in the Unions 
than the sum first named. 



5439. Your 
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5439. Your estimate of the probable amount that would be required under the 
Poor Law for Ireland was 208.000/. a year. You give three estimates there. 
312,000/., 260,000/., and 208,000/., and you say, “ Our experience ofWorkhouse 
administration in England would warrant the adoption of the last of the above 
assumptions for Ireland; but it may be safer to take the second, which will 
probably be found to approximate pretty nearly to the truth,” namely, 260,000/. ; 
that was your estimate 1 

Yes, and I believe it would have proved a correct estimate under ordinary 
circumstances. ^ 

.5440. Do you know the present amount which has been raised up to Sep- 
tember 1848? ^ '■ 

I do not. 

5441. If the amourrt has exceeded 1,600,000/. in the single year ending Sep- 

tember 1848, and if the evidence taken before tliis Committee leads the Com- 
mittee to expect a similar amount of rate to be required for the present year, 
was that a result which you ever contemplated ? * 

Certainly not. 

5442. You travelled over a considerable portion of Ireland before you made 
your report ? 

I did : I believe over every part of it. 

5443. Can you tell the Committee what the average poundage rate at the 
present moment, of the sums raised for tlie relief of the poor in England, is ? 

I think it is 1 j. 10 rf. in the pound on the rateable value. 

5444. If the average rate upon Ireland is greater than the poundage rate in 
England, what do you conceive will be the relative pressure of that upon Irish 
and upon English property? 

Looking at it as an average of the whole, I should not think it would be a 
heavy pressure upon property, either in England or in Ireland. 

.5445. The question is relative; do you think that a 2^. rate upon Irish pro- 
perty tells in a larger proportion, or in a smaller proportion, than a 2s. rate 
upon English property ? 

I think it would tell in a somewhat larger proportion in Ireland, Ireland being 
the poorest country. 

5446. Supposing a property of 1,000/. a year rated at 1,000/. a year, but sub- 
ject to outgoings and charges of 500/. a year; will not the charge upon that 
property be paid in proportion to the 1,000/. a year rateable value, whereas it 
would be paid out of 500/. a year? 

If the owner of the property is subject to the payment of 500/. on account of 
the property, the entire rate will of course be paid out of the remaining 500 1 . 

5447. Is it not your belief that Irish property is subject to much heavier 
charges and incumbrances of the description referred to, than property in Eng- 
land ? 

T have no accurate knowledge upon the subject, but I know enough to warrant 
ray saying that Irish property is generally more encumbered than English pro- 
perty. 

5448. Must not, then, a certain amount of poundage rate, 2^. in the pound, 
or any other given amount, be a larger deduction from the free income of Irish 
property, than from that of English property 1 

It must, of course, be a larger deduction from the portion of the income left in 
the hands of the owner ; but that is not what I regard as the income arising from 
the property ; the income is the net proceeds after all payments have been 
deducted which are necessary for keeping up the value of the property. How 
that net income is disposed of by the owner of the property, is a question we 
have nothing to do with ; it may be kept entire by himself, or it may be paid 
wholly or in part to others j still it is the income accruing from the property, 
and as such constituting its value, and liable to the rate. 

5449. You remember the cases which are stated to have occurred in England 
under the old administration of the Poor Law, of lands going out of cultivation 

(19. 15.) B and 
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and farms remaining without occupants, and a great diminution, consecjuenlly,' of 
the productive income of the country? 

There were statements of that kind. 



5450. Were not those statements matters of evidence, and reported not merely 
as statements, but upon the authority of those gentlemen who were concerned 
in making those inquiries? 

I believe they were. 

5451. Have you any doubt of their being true ? 

I have never met with a case of the kind myself. 

5452. If it appears in evidence before tliis Committee, that good arable land 
is going out of cultivation in Connaught by thousands of acres, and that those 
numbers are increasing at the present moment, and if witnesses have stated 
that supposing the present system and the present calamity to continue, that 
want of cultivation will go on to increase, would those facts produce any effect 
ujion your mind with respect to the operation of the present Poor Law, and the 
consequent high rate of charge, amounting to upwards of a million and a half, 
which you estimated would o^y amount to 260,000 L ? 

Such a circumstance must no doubt greatly increase the difficulty of working 
the Poor Law, inasmuch as it would destroy the value of property from which 
the income for the maintenance of the destitute must be derived. 

5453. Would it; not at once increase the destitution, and diminish the means 
of paying the rate ? 

Unquestionably; but the failure of the crops which has of late prevailed, 
must account to a great degree, I presume, for the land going out of cultivation’ 
independently of any effect produced by the poor-rates. * 



5454. Why do you think that the failure of the crops diminishes the ten- 
dency to cultivate the land in the next year; on what ground, in your judg- 
ment, does the failure of the crops in 1848 diminish the cultivation of the land 
in 1849 ? 

The want of confidence in the people of obtaining a crop after such a failure • 
if a field were to be cultivated for one, two or three years, and each year the 
crop was found to fail, 1 should think it would destroy confidence, and check 



5455. Would not that rather lead to the supposition that the crop which failed 

ought not to be cultivated, than to the general conclusion that because one croi> 
had railed, no other crop ought to be cultivated? ' 

That ought to be the conclusion, certainly ; but the failure of a crop consti 
tutmg the chief food of a people must always be attended with such an amount 
of thf people ™ prostrate, the energies 

5456. The Committee are indebted to you for a work of great usefulness with 
respect to the improvement of Irish agriculture ; does not the failure of the 
potato crop in this year afford very peculiar facilities, if there be no disturbiiifr 
causes to prevent It, for cultivating that very field in which the manure still 
exists, which is capable of being brought under the plough next year ’ 

Certamly it does. •' 

5457. If, notwithstanding those causes which would rather lend to increase 
the area of cultivation, the Committee have it distinctly in evidence that acres 
by thousands and tens of thousands are lying waste (not “ waste lands ” as they 
^e caRed, but profitable acres), and that this has been concurrent with a great 
mcrease of the rate, md an aocutuulatiou of debt for rate nponXse verv 
lands, to what sources do you attribute the uon-cultivation of thL properties 2^ 

i\o doubt the mcrease of the rate must have been one cause, and poLblv an 
increasing cause for if the land is going out of cultivation in the way^described 

5458. Then the tendency would be not only to prevent the cultivatinn nf 
those lands which are now waste, but, by reason' of tL inoreltd Sl“pon 

those 
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those lands which are not yet waste, to make them waste likewise, and to throw 
them out of cultivation ? 

vatio'iro/X‘land"‘“‘'’ culti- 



G. NichoUs, Esq. 
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o459. On the question of out-door relief, you were understood to sav that 
your greatest objection to it was, that it had an effect upon the wages of labour 
inasmuch as the larmers could take advantage of out-door relief to diminish tlie 
.. rate or wages ? 

Yes. 



54(10. Dq you consider that a veiy great objection to the system of giving 
out-door relief in lilrigland ? 

Certainly ; but there are other objections ; for by inducing men to depend 
upon tlj,e poor-rates instead of upon their own exertions, it must exercise a very 
mischievous and demoralizing effect upon the labouring population. ^ 

5461. You think that it causes great indifference on the part of the labourer 
as to obtaining work when he is able to get out-door relief, and that it also tends 
to demoralize the population ? 

No doubt of it. 

54G2, Was not another effect of giving out door relief in England to pay the 
rent ©f the labourer out of the rates ? ‘ ^ 

It was. 

5463. When you first recommended the Workhouse svs.teili for Ireland you 

had not had a long acquaintance with that country ? ' ' ^ 

No, 1 had not. 

5464. But you had visited it r 

I visited it twice for the purpose of examining into the condition of the 
people ; 1 had visited it previously, however, and had seen a good deal of the 
Irish people. 

5465. You subsequently resided there for some time as Commissioner? 
Between lo.ur and five years. 

5466. After you had made the examinations you have mentioned, and after 
you had acquired the knowledge and experience which you must have acquired 
during your residence in that country, was it your deliberate opinion that the 
pauperism of Ireland could be permanently relieved by the Workbouse system 
with 130 Workhouses throughout aU Ireland, without any extension of out-door 
relief ? 

I saw no reason to doubt that it might. With respect to the number of 
Workhouses, there were only 130 originally, but I always contemplated that 
tour or five m addition would have afterwards to be provided. Some districts 
were not at first prepared for Workhouses, not having the machinery requisite 
for managing them. In the barony of Erris, for instance, we should have had a 
Workhouse, but we could not find the requisite number of persons eligible for 
Guardians. I had, however, no reason to doubt that by means of the Work- 
houses originally erected, an adequate amount of relief might be afforded to the 
destitution of Ireland ; and the houses were so planned as to admit of enlarge- 
ment to about one-third of their original capacity, without disturbing the general 
economy of the establishment- 

5467. Up to the last moment of your rem aining; in that country? 

Yes, my answer applies to that period. 

5468. Did you ever, at any period of your Poor Law experience, contemplate 
the possibility of relieving the whole of the pauperism of England without any 
out-door relief? 

There was a very strong feeling throughout England, at the time the Poor 
Law Amendment Act was passed, that the relief of the poor should be limited to 
the Workhouse, and I participated iu that feeling. 

5469. That was in 1834? 

It was.. 

(1,9. 16 .) B 2 6470. Is 
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G. N icholU , Esq. 5470. Is it within your knowledge that the original draft of the amended 
23d Maicli 1849. English Poor Law Bill was in that form ? 

1 believe that was the original intention ; I have no positive knowledge of its 

being so, but I have no reason to doubt it. 

5471. Subsequently to the establishment of that system, can you give the 
Committee any general idea of the proportion in numbers, say in the year 1842, 
when you left Ireland, of persons receiving relief in England in the Workhouses 

, and out of the Workhouses ? 

I can only speak in round numbers ; I think there were about 200,000 in-door 
poor, and between 1,100,000 and 1,200,000 out-door poor. 

5472. Not one quarter of the paupers were relieved within the Workhouses ? 

Yes. 



5473. If that was your experience of a law, of which the original notion liad 
been, as it had been the original notion of the Irish Poor Law, that the relief 
should be confined entirely to the Workhouses, can you give the Committee the 
grounds of your belief in 1842, that the Workhouse system could be permanently 
maintained in Ireland, and that the pauperism of Ireland could be permanently 
and effectually relieved without going to the out-door system ; can you state any 
instance in which any comparable extent of paupensm has been effectually 
relieved in any country by the W’orkhouse system alone ? 

My reason for thinking that the Workhouse might be relied upon without 
resorting to out-door relief in Ireland was, that out-door relief had never prevailed 
there. In England out-door relief had, for a long series of years, been the rule, 
and in-door relief had been the exception j the Workhouse test was altogether of 
modem introduction. The first Workhouse organized in England, on tlie true 
Workhouse principle (I say it with some pride), was organizedby myself in 1819. 
Then it \yas that the VVorkhouse was first applied as a test of destitution, as well 
as a medium of relief, in the place where I resided ; it has grown up since and 
spread throughout the country, but it can only be regarded as a modern invention 
My reason for believing that relief in the Workhouse would be sufficient in 
Ireland was, as I have just stated, that out-door relief had never prevailed there. 
During the first four or five years after the passing of the English Poor Law 
Amendment Act we worked as firmly as we could towards the redaction of 
out-door rehef, and we did succeed in reducing it to a considerable extent 



5474 The result was, that in 1842 not one quarter of the relief afforded in 
England was confined to the Workhouses ? 

Yes ■ but it had been made a boast, even in Parliament, that the amended 
■ “"v'’ “ exceedingly humane, that whilst only 220,000 were relieved 

m the Workhouse, 1,200,000 were relieved out of the house. Tliis was maile a 
ma ter of praise, and the new system was defended on this ground. After this all 
thy the Foot Law Executive could do was to struggle against the extension of 
outdoor rdief, and this they have never failed in doing, and, on the whole 
I think, with success. o ■ v k., 



5473. Had you reMon to think that the public mind in Ireland was so differ- 
ently constituted, and that the pauperism of the country was of such a mitigated 
clmracter, that you could, under all circumstances, practically continue to® give 
WmkhouSftest ? without the extension of the law beyond®tUe 

I believed it then, and I believe it now ; had it not been for the great calamitv 
with which Ireland has been visited, I believe that the Workhoufe test would 
dl p™ier‘“ itwouldwork etcTually 

5476. Do you mean by “calamity” the failure of the potato crops ! 



partf to alreTeiTub ^ 

Yes, but nothing like what has occurred within the last three or four yeans. 
5478. Have you any recollection of the famine of 1822 

I waSintLdAi^t^JcaZs 

supplied 
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supplied by Government in aid of certain districts in the West of Ireland, where 
distress jirevailed to a great extent ; but tliis was done in a way to excite the least 
possible attention. 

5479. Was 1839 one of those years ? 

One thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine was one, and 1841 was I believe 
the other. ’ ’ 

5480. Those were very mild cases compared. with the case of 1822, were they 

not? ^ 

The case of 1822 I was not acquainted with, 

5481. Were not they mild compared with the distress in the same districts in 
1832? 

In 1832 I was not in Ireland. 

5482. You are aware that in 1822 there was no relief bylaw, either in-door or 
out-door relief? 

There was not. 

5483. Do you believe that relief was etfectually given in 1839 in all those 
distressed districts, and that there was no undue suifering from pressure ? 

I cannot say that : there was a great deal of suffering, but relief was given 
to the major part of the extreme cases ; of course there must have been great 
suffering. 

5484. Are the Committee to understand that it is jmur opinion now, that if 
henceforward the earth should return to its former state of fertility, it would be 
practicable to revert to the Workhouse test, to stop out-door relief, and perma- 
nently and effectually to relieve the pauperism of Ireland from the resources of 
Ireland by the other system alone? 

I see no reason why it should not be done. 

.5485. Without anything but in-door relief.^ 

Yes ; I think it may be done, notwithstanding that the events of the last four 
years have, as I conceive, — (I am only reasoning from what I hear, for I have 
not been in Ireland,) — notwitiistauding that the events of the last four years 
must, I think, have tended greatly to lower and demoralize the condition of the 
people ; but until tlie people are restored to a higher feeling of self-reliance than 
they now possess, even after the earth shall have resumed its fertility, there will, 
I fear, be great difficulties to contend with ; and it will be in vain to expect that 
such a result, as the question contemplates, can be at once effected. 

.5486. You have stated to the Committee that by a Ueturn that was made to 
Parliament, it appeared that only 220,000 persons were relieved within the 
Workhouse, when above a million of persons were relieved out of the Workhouse, 
in England. Be so good as to state to the Committee the description of people 
of which that million consisted ; were they able-bodied, or not? 

A small portion were able-bodied. 

.5487. And the 220,000 ; of what description were they generally? 

A considerable proportion of those were able-bodied. 

5488. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of the practice of the English 
law, that in a great majority of the Unions there was no out-door relief at that 
time to the able-bodied poor, except in cases of sickness ? 

In a great majority, certainly, that was the case. 

5489. In how many Unions was the prohibitory order against it in force ? 

I cannot state the precise number; but in the majority of the Unions. 

5490. In the majority of the Unions the prohibitory order had been issued, 
prohibiting out-door relief to the able-bodied ? 

hxcept with the sanction of the Commissioners ; and the sanction of the 
Commissioners was given only on certain conditions,— that labour was to be 
applied as a test. 

549 1 . Is it not the law now that able-bodied paupers cannot receive out-door 
relief except under an express order of the Commissioners ? 

Certainly it is. 

(19.15.) b 3 5492. That 
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5492. That is the practice as well as the law ^ 

Yes. 

alluded to the great distress which took place in Ireland in the 
year 1839 m consequence of the failure of the potato crop, and vou stated tliat 
at that time you did not. consider it expedient to grant out-door relief; but that 
so great has been the distress in consequence of the constant famines dunn--- 
the last two or three years, that yon think it was difficult, if not impossible to 
of .rshef.' Were there any other causes in 1839 which 
fw r T ^ farmei-s m Ireland to maintain themselves, notwithstaudiiiLr 
w J ° “ ““ y8=‘>' 1848, and which 

L the vear Sr' “ "M' ™re facility than they could 

in isisf *1“ wheat-crop in 1839 as deficient as 

I do not know. 

5494, Were the prices in 1839 remunerative to agriculturists generally, or 

I presume they were ; hut I have no precise knowledge upon that point. 

thri c™,; Jv” 'lo® “1 “dine you to think that the Legislature of 

ta Engknd? ' eonsented to the entire aboUtiou of out door relief 

I do not think it would. 

nisSred to^t^eSroSr “ 

I believe not. 

inl"^anT,faircLtsV““‘^‘>^ -'“f 

go\o*l\“exSr®°"*“‘*’°“‘‘‘'""*''‘"^^ now prepared to 

Yes* respect you have modified your former opinion ? 

outTc’r rTllrf irEneirnd' • administration of 

iTde^c a ; ^ ? England, m connexion with the payment of wages, vou were 

Pcorfaw AL'ntent Ao^ introduction of the 

I did. 

2*ir;musrdrs^irif* 

door rehef under the pressure of that TmefgSy ‘^L° Ttbi’uk 

Certainly not. It appears to me, looking at the circumstances under which 

that 
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that Act was passed, to have been drawn with great care; and all the guards 
that could he introduced, seem to me to have been introduced in it. * 

5503^ You do not consider that the scarcity which prevailed in 1839 can he 
thetet thre^yrars^^ which has prevailed during 

I think not. 

.5.504. After the experience yon have had of the failures of the crops in Ireland 
the last two years, if you were now framing a Poor Uw Bill for Ireland would 
you engraft upon it, as a permanent measure, the law which is called the Extension 

Without fixing myself to every point of that measure, I should say. generally 
j“%“cnt IS in accordance with the provisions of the law M if now 

5505. Then the Committee are to understand that, with your present expe- 
rience, you would. If you were framing a Bill now for Ireland, make part of that 
ijill the present extension r ^ 

I think, essentially, I should. Tliere is, however, a great difference between 
carrying on a system that has been established, and introducing one entirely 
new. can hardly contemplate that it would be safe to commence with out- 
door relief m Ireland, m however guarded a shape ; but before the present out- 
door relief was established, the previous system had been in operation for some 
years ; the Workhouses were built ; the Cnion machinery was created, and they 
were enabled to deal with the application of out-door relief, as a part of an already 
organized system. The Union authorities would not have been able so to deal 
with It at the outset. 

.5506. The question is this : supposing there were no Poor Law in Ireland, 
and you were now called upon to frame a Poor Law for Ireland, would you make 
It 6uclia.s the law now is, with the Extension Bill, or would you apply the Bill 
which you recommended yourself? ^ 

I think, m that case, I should not frame the law as it stands at present 
I should begin as we began at first, taking the Workhouse as our security You 
can readily extend, if you find it necessary ; but you cannot .easilv retrace a step 
once taken It would, I think, be safer to begin with tlie Workhouse, although it 
should be determined afterwards to extend it to out-door relief; or even if it was 
originally intended to admit of out-door relief, still I say 1 should begin with the 
law ^ n was established in 1838, that is, with the Workhouse, as the sole medium 
ot relief. 

5507. Then you would still recommend the limited Bill that you at first pro- 
posed, even with the experience which you now have of ihe evils of three or four 
years of famine.-- 

I would. 

5508. With the knowledge of what has happened in Ireland within the last 

three years, would it not be a part of your recommendation to provide against 
such a state of things as has now taken place ? ^ 

At the time the law was introduced, the occurrence of such a state of thin°-s was 
never contemplated ; hut on the occurrence of the famine and consequentVeat 
distress, I should have advised such an extension, or a similar extenSon to that 
which has been made, under the altered circumstances, in order as far as possible 
to preserve the lives of the people ; the preservation of human life beina as I 
conceive, a paramount duty incident to every community. 

5509. Would you have done it as part of the permanent law. or wonld you 
have apphed the extension to the period for which the famine might continue » 

If my opinion had been asked with respect to the Extension "Act of 1847 
which It was not, 1 think I should have recommended something very similar to 
that which is therein provided. ^ 

5510. Would you have made that a permanent part of the Poor Law, or would 
you have limited it to the necessity for which it was created ? 

I tliink I should put it very much as it is now. I he law is permanent, but its 
( 1 u. 15. ) o 4 

^ provisions 
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G. Nicholls, Esj. provisions with respect to out-door relief are only permissive, leaving their apjili- 
33 d 1849 discretion of the Boards of Guardians. 

5511. You would have made it a permanent law, giving permissive powers, 

under certain contingencies ? 

That is exactly what I meant to convey to the Committee. 

5512. Do not your own Reports say that the existence of such a permission 
would bring upon you a pressure which no Government could resist. Is not 
that recorded in a Report signed by you ? 

I can only say that I then expressed niy convictions on tlie points ; such was 
my opinion at the time. 

5513. Do not you think that if you had that permissive power, the pressure would 
be so great upon you, that you would always be giving out-door relief in some part 
or other of Ireland ? 

I think not. I tiiink, with the local machinery and the central supervision 
wdiich have been created, those abuses which I should have been afraid to en- 
counter at the outset may be in great measure, if not altogether, prevented. All 
those paragraphs which have been read from my Reports had reference to the 
introduction of the Poor Law ; but after five or six years, when the machinery, 
both local and central, is in effective operation, the case is altered, and there 
would be better means of dealing with the difficulties which might arise. 

5514. You were asked just now, whether if no Poor Law existed in Ireland, 
you would do such and such a thing ; did you understand the question to apply 
to a case in which no Poor Law bad ever existed, or to a case in which a Poor 
Law having existed had been repealed? 

My answer was with reference to a state of things in wliich no Poor Law had 
existed. 

5515. Could you approve of out-door relief to the able-bodied poor in Ireland, 
if it were practicable to offer relief within the Union Workhouse ? 

No, 1 could not. 

5516. Your official connexion with Ireland has ceased for many years ? 

Since tne end of 1842. 

5517. Therefore you have no practical experience of the operation of the law 
of 1847? 

None whatever. 

5518. You are not at all aware of the extent of the abuses that have taken 
place under the law ? 

I am not. 

5519. You are not at all aware of the extreme difficulty, if not impossibilitv, 
of checking abuses under that law ? 

I have no knowledge of the working of the Poor Law in Ireland durin»- the 
last four or five years. ° 

5520. And, therefore, you can give no positive opinion to the Committee as 
to whether the law of 1847 can be carried into effect without the continuance of 
the present abuses ? 

I cannot I so stated at the outset. 

5521. You stated that the calamity of famine which has now unfortunately 
supervened in Ireland, was not contemplated in the framing of the Poor Law ? ^ 

I did. 

5522. Will you have the goodness to reconcile that with your Report, in which 
the contingency of famine is distinctly stated, and even with the contingency of 
famine assumed, the question of out-door relief is rejected, as being exposed to 
serious objections?— [7%e First Report, pages 64-67, %vo. edition, being shown io 
the Witness.'] 

I remember the paragi-aph, but I cannot see that there is any contradiction 
between what is stated there and what I have now stated. 

5523. You having now stated, that at the time of the passing of the Irish 
Poor Law Act, the contingency of famine was not in contemplation ; will you 

state 
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State whether the question was not discussed in your Kenort suhiect to th» 
assumption of famine, and whether the proposition of out-door reM ™ not 
even m respect of the case of famine, rejected ? *> 

. i “11 ‘I'oae tteports had reference to the introduction 

and establishment of the law. I never contemplated the occurrence of the state 
ot things which we have seen in the last four ykrs. ‘ ‘ 

.5524. You remember the introduction of the Irish Poor Law Bill ■ do vou 
remember that a proposition was made in the House of Commons by Mr Smith 
?o“rTelief? with respect to ouC 

I do not distinctly remember that circumstance. 



5525. Did you attend those debates f 
Yes, I believe, everyone. 



5526. Do you remember this being stated in opposition to the clause so pro- 
posed: 1 give my most direct opposition to this pronosition, thinking, as 1 do, 

that the worst clauses m the English Poor Law Act, and those which tend most 
to mar Its benehcial progress, are those that extend the right of out-door relief. 
It Parliament once consents to open the door to out-door relief in Ireland, there 
would hardly be a family which would not take advantage of it, and throw them- 
selves on the fund.” {Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol. 91, page 434.) Does 
nat, more or less, express the opinions which you entertained at the time? 

I i^now that that would have been very nearly mv opinion at the time • I 
should have given a similar opinion if I had been asked.'not in language so good 
but probably as strong. ^ ^ ^ ’ 



5527. Your First Report was made in 1836 ? 
It was drawn in 1836. 



5i)28. Your Second Report was made in the subsequent year, after further 
examination ? 

Yes. 



5529. Your Third Report, after visiting the Continent, which concludes wit 

the adoption of all your preceding opinions, was made in the subsequent yean 
how long were you in Ireland after that? ’ 

Between four and five years. 

5530. During the three years anterior, when you were charged with the grave 
responsibility of considering tlie whole of these questions, and during which 
years you were charged with the practical administration of the law in Ireland, 
your opinion remained unaltered with respect to out-door relief? 

It did. 

5531. Therefore the opinion which you have now expressed upon the subject 
has supervened subsequently to all those transactions, and after you had quitted 
the administration of the Poor Law in Ireland ? 

Yes, certainly. 

5532. With reference to the quotation which has been read to you, at the time 
of the introduction into Parliament of the measure for establishing the Poor £iw 
in Ireland, were not you, and the Gov'ernment whose confidence you possessed, 
strongly impressed with the opinion, that upon the first introduction of the mea- 
sure, it would not be expedient to add to the risk which the introduction of any 
such measure must necessarily carry with it, by embodying in that measure an 
extension to out-door relief? 

That was my opinion, and I think it was the opinion of the Government. 

5533. Do you mean to say that it was the opinion of any one of the members 
of the Government that were really responsible for the introduction of that Bill, 
that under the colour of introducing one measure, they intended to introduce 
another, and that having in future contemplation out-door relief, the persons 
charged with the Bill yet resisted the introduction of such a measure, as incon- 
sistent with the interests of Ireland? 

For my own part I can only say that I never contemplated the introduction of 
out-door relief at that time. 

(19.15.) C 5534. And 
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G. Nicholls, Esq. 5534. And you had no knowledge that such a measure was in the contemjila- 

tion of any member of the Government ' 

, 3 d M.,d 184 3. j 

5535. Nor was there any such intimation ever conveyed to you by any mem- 
ber of the Government? 

Certainly not. 

5536. Nor, as far as you know, was any such intention ever entertained? 

Not to my knowledge. 

6537._ At that period., with your experience, did you not think it possible that 
there might be severe famines in Ireland ? 

1 never contemplated the occurrence of anything like what wc have hecn 
passing through during the last three or four years. That there might be 
occasional scarcities in particular districts, I supposed likely ; and .1' tiiought 
that these might be dealt with, and that they would be dealt with, under tlie 
ordinary operation of the Poor Law; but I never contemplated the occurrence 
of anything like the present emergencies. 

5538. Then at the time when you proposed that Bill you firmly intended that 
it should be tlie permanent and unaltered law of the country ? 

I did so, most certainly. 

5539 . And you believe that was the intention of the Government who brought 
it forward, from your communication with them ? 

I believe such was the intention of the Government also ; and I farther believe 
that it would have been the continued and permanent law, but for the events 
which have recently occurred in Ireland. 

5540. But still in your First Report which was published upon the subject 
there are distinct passages coniemplating the possibility of scarcity ; did not 
you contemplate that for those periods of scarcity the Workhouse would bo 
sufficient relief ? 

For all the scarcity which I contemplated, I believed that the Workhouse 
would be found sufficient. 

5541. Speaking of scarcity, at that time had you in your contemplation such 

scarcities as had occurred at certain intervals upon previous occasions wliich 
were partial or less .serious than the present? ’ 

Those were the descriptions of scarcity which I contemplated ; I knew und had 
heard of none other. 

5542. How did you suppose that those occasional scarcities or famines which 
you contemplated were to be provided for ? 

I presumed that, being partial and local, not affecting the whole country, and 
lieing of short duration, they would be provided for under the ordinary operation 
of the Poor Law. ^ 

5543. Then you never contemplated the possibility of a general famine in 
the country r 

I never contemplated the occurrence of a general famine, or of the continuous 
famine under which the country has unhappily been suffering. 

5544. You were understood to say, that had it not been for the continuous 
famine since the year 1845, you cannot suppose tliat any extension of the original 
Act would have been called for ? 

I think it would not have been necessary. 

5545. You do not conceive that it would have been necessary? 

I think not. 

5546. With such an opinion, do not you consider that it was inexpedient to 
make the extension of that Act permanent, and not temporary ? 

If a positive right to out-door relief had been given by it, witli no limitation as 
to time and other circumstances, I should say that it would have been a very 
dangerous step ; but, looking at the Act as it stands, merely giving the Guardians 
permission to relieve, but not giving a right to the relief, and with the power of 
supervision and control which exists, I do not think there is much danger to be 
appi'ehended. 

5547. You 
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5547. You were understood to say that you consider that there is a small 
amount of out-door relief given in England at this moment ; can you state, in 
round numbers, the whole number of persons receiving out-door relief in England 
at this moment ? 

About 1,200,000. 

5548. How many are there in the Workhouses ? 

In round numbers about 250,000. 

5540. You consider that a small amount of out-door relief in England ? 

I do not say so ; but it should be remembered that up to the time of the Poor 
Law Anaendment Act, the whole of the relief given in England was out-door 
relief, with very trifling exceptions, and that in-door relief is, as I have before 
stated, a matter of modem introduction altogether. 

5550. But, although you consider that a number exceeding 1,200,000 persons 
receiving out-door relief is a small number, as compared with the population of 
England, you still consider that the whole of the pauperism of Ireland might, 
under ordinary circumstances, be relieved without any out-door relief at all ? 

I think that it might be so, under ordinary circumstances. 

5551. Will you then explain how it is that the pauperism of Ireland is so 
much less than the pauperism of England, that, in your opinion, although 
the Workhouses in Ireland do not hold one-half the number which you have 
stated to be at present in the English Workhouses, the whole of the pauperism 
of Ireland could be relieved without any out-door relief, while the Workhouses 
which receive 300,000 cannot meet the pauperism of England ; how is it that 
the pauperism of Ireland is considered by you to be so much less than the 
pauperism of England under what you call ordinary circumstances ? 

1 can give a reason which is perfectly satisfactory to myself; whether it will 
be so to your Lordships I do not know. The people of 'England for a long 
series of years have been accustomed to out-door relief ; in many cases, and for 
long periods, to lavish out-door relief j and we all know that when a people have 
become accustomed to certain habits, and that their modes of living are framed 
in accordance with those habits, it requires a length of time and long endeavours 
to effect any material change. The habits of the people of England have thus 
been accustomed to out-door relief, and hence its present amount in this country ; 
but the people of Ireland have never been so accustomed, and, therefore, under 
ordinary circumstances, will not look for or require it. 

5552. If it appears, then, that in a Union in Ireland, the Westport Union, at 
this moment there are a little more than 14,000 persons receiving out-door relief, 
and upwards of 1,700 receiving in-door relief, the proportion is not very enor- 
mously different between the in and out-door pauperism in that Union at the 
present moment, and the in-door and out-door pauperism of England? 

No, it is not. 

5553. Therefore, if the country in which that Union is situated were in the 
same condition as to wealth, compared to the population that England is in, 
that Union might continue its relief to the poor witliout receiving extraneous 
aid ? 

It might. 

5554. The property and population, then, of Ireland must be extremely 
differently circumstanced from those of England, when in the one case that 
amount of pauperism causes the insolvency of Unions in Ireland, wliich is con- 
sidered what may be termed a normal condition in England ? 

True, there is a difference ; 1 presume the circumstance which led to so large 
a number receiving out-door relief in the Westport Union has been the failure 
pf the crops, wliich it may be hoped is a temporary evil. 

5555. Are you acquainted with any district in England which bears any 
analogy to the Union of Glenties in Ireland in this respect, namely, where a 
population of 43,000 persons are living upon an area valued at 16,000/., and 
tlierefore representing only 7s. Qd. per head upon the whole population ? 

I believe there is no parallel case in England. 

(19. 15.) c 2 5556. Of 



G. Nickolk, Esq. 
23d March 1849. 
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G. N icholls , Esq. 5550 , Or anything approaching to it? 

23d March 1849. I believe not. 

_ 5557, When you were in Ireland making your inquiries, had you not coinmu- 
mcations with gentlemen who are connected with the adniinistration of the 
AJendicity Society in Dublin? 

Yes. 

5558. Had not they very considerable experience in the conduct of that, 
which you will agree was a well-managed establishment upon the whole? 

Upon the whole, I think it was ; I paid a great deal of attention to its 
management, and was frequently there. 

5559 . Do you remember who the Secretaries were at that time? 

One was Mr. Burke j I forget the name of the other. 

_ 5560. Do you remember receiving a letter from them, on the occasion of your 
inquiries, m these terms : “ Some persons, and certainly men of some experience 
and sagacity, are desirous of having introduced into the Bill some discretionary 
authority ot giving out-door relief; but it is at the same time greatly to be 
feared that out-door relief would soon become the rule, and Workhouse relief 
the exception ; and that this plan would soon degenerate into the allowance 
system, in a country where the wages of labour are in many parts so very low ; 
the Union would soon come to pay half, and the employers the other half”? 

1 recollect having received such a communication. 

5561. Did you not attach sufficient weight to that opinion so expressed to 
you, bised upon the experience of the poor which those gentlemen had had to 
make it a subject of communication in your Report, and to ground upon it to a 
certain extent, the recommendation which vou made - 
1 did. 



5562. ^ You know that the provisions of the Extension Act restrict the relief 
to be given to the able-bodied poor out of the house to food ; are you aware 
practicaUy, what amount and description of food has been administered as relief 
to the out- door paupers ? 

I am not. 

5563. If you were told that it did not amount to more than a pound per day 
oi Inffian meal, should you say that that could be called ” relief to the able- 
bodied on terms more eligible than regular industry”? 

I should think not, under ordinary circumstances. 

5564. Do you think that the amount or description of relief so given would 
Sin“it=“^ aWe-hodied man from seeking employment at wages if he could 

I think not. 



5665. Supposing a family m Ireland, averaging five or six in number, receive 
daily a pound of Indian meal for each adult, and half a pound for each of the 
younger meinbers of the family, do you not think that, taking into account the 
habits of the Irish people, it would withdraw them from labour, at the low wages 
ot the country, to accept of gratuitous relief? ' 

Tliere imght^ be some danger of that, certainly; the habits of living of the 
Irish people being so low, it is difficult to regulate the description and quantity 
of food which may be given as rehef, so as to avoid the evil adverted to. 

dnff r!iipf ’'T j language in which the evils of the oute 

door relief system under the old law in England, under what may be called the 
parochial system was denomced, is fairly applicable to out-door reUef adminis- 
tered under the txteusion Act in Ireland ? cuei aumiiiis 

I think not, the circumstances being, I apprehend, totally dissimilar. 

5567, Ayou know the usual habits of the labouring classes in Ireland you 
are aware tliat they have no very great inclination, with the excention of the 
North of Ireland, to be very industrious? exception ot the 

They are not so industrious as I could wish them to he. 

5568. You 
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thelfsupjort f''™"’’ ""y f” 

Yes, they are too easily satisfied in that respect. 



5569. Do you not think that for those two reasons, even a very moderate 
supply of food daily to them would have the effect of deterrini; thZ from 
offering to engage m daily labour? ® 

I presume the Guardians, who have the power of administerine the relief will 
|ake care that it is given only to those who are unavoidably in a state of’des- 



G. NicJioUs, Esq, 
83ti Murch 1849. 



5570. You are aware of the extent of the Unions in Ireland, and the arreat 
population contained within those Unions ; do you think that the Guardians 
usudly have it in their power to know the circumstances connected with the 
parties receiving out-door relief? 

I think they may, with the assistance of the Union officers. 

5571. In your Reports there is a very distinct and important opinion expressed 
on the subject of emigration as applicable to particular districts of Ireland 
where the population is, in your judgment, in excess ; do you adhere to those 
ojimions which you then deliberately expressed ? 

I do. 



5572. Taking those parts of Ireland where the population is in excess, do you 

think It will be possible to introduce such improved agriculture as will support 
the people upon com, their numbers having been created by living upon potatoes 
without diminishing their numbers ? - o r r » 

I think not j I could not hope to effect such improvement in cultivation as 
would enable the same number of persons to obtain subsistence from corn crops 
as IS obtained from potato culture. ^ 

5573. You stated in your Second Report, that in certain parts of the country 

you believe “ there is an actual excess of population beyond the existing means 
of employment, and wherever this excess exists it must operate to lower the 
price of labour, and to increase the competition for land, and thus to force down 
the mode ofliying to a lower level, and to depress the whole population in the 
moral and social scale. These are universally admitted to be the inevitable con- 
sequences of an excess of population in any district.” Does that represent, in 
your judgment, at the present moment, a fair view of the case of the over-popu- 
lated districts of Ireland ? ^ ^ 

I think it does. 

5574. Do you conceive that if no colonial emigration takes place from Ireland, 
the number of Irish emigrants into England will be increased? 

I have no doubt it will be increased ; they will not starve at home whilst this 
country is open to them. 

5575. And that the disproportion in the amountof wages and the remuneration 
for labour between the two countries is the temptation that brings the Irish to 
this country r 

No doubt these operate as inducements. 

5576. You have had considerable English experience ; do you conceive that 
that migration of Irish labour into this country, if it assumes the character of 
the permanent settlement of Irish labourers here, distinguishable from the Irish 
harvesters coming and returning, is productive of mischief in tins country? 

It is productive of serious mischief in various ways. 

5577. Is that the result of your experience of the consequences of the settle- 
ment of the Irish permanently in the different districts in England ? 

It is. 

5578. Does it tend to lower wages, and ultimately to force the habits of the 
labouring classes in England to the lower level of the Irish labourers ? 

That is the tendency, undoubtedly. 

5579. Do you see any more effective remedy to prevent such an evil than a 
well-administered system of emigration from Ireland? 

(19.15.) . c3 Ido 
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G. NichoUi, Esq. I do not know any other means that will he so immediate or so effective. At 

the same thne it must not be overlooked that emigration on an extended scale is 

23 d Ward! 1849 . Jjeset with difficulties; there are great difficulties in so conducting it as to avoid 
the infliction of evils as great or greater than those for which it is souglit to 
escape from. 

5580. You are aware of the different incidents of the Poor Law taxation in 
the two countries ; in England who pays the rate ? 

The occupier. 

5581. In Ireland who pays the rate with respect to tenements hclow Al. ? 

The owner. 

5582. And in relation to tenements above 4/. ? 

The owner and the occupier pay a proportionate share ; it is iutemiccl that 
each should pay one-half, and they would do so if the valuation and tlm rent 
coincided in amount. 



5583. If it should be the fact, as has been suggested by sonic witnesses, and 
proved by otliers, that the valuations are unnaturally forced down and dcprea.scd 
in Ireland, with the consequence, if not with the intention, of increasing the 
number of exempted 4/. tenements, and increasing the amount of poundage wliicli 
IS paid by the landlord, so that ultimately the rate should bo altogether i)ayahlc 
by the owner of the land, and that the occupier of the land should be excepted 
from it, what do you think will be the consequence of that system as to tlio 
administration of the Poor Law, both in the exercise of discrimination as to the 
objects to be relieved, and the amount of relief given ? 

It might be possible, no doubt, to force the valuation clown so low as to throw 
by f^ the Ingest portion of the rate upon the landlord ; hut the Poor Law Com- 
missioners have the power of preventing that being done. 

5584. But the question is hypothetical; it is supposing that state of tliiiig.s 

the^Poor LawV^^^^ adiniuistratioii of 

It would, no doubt, be very mischievous. 

that in a parish in Eudand, or in a lai'ge Union containing a 
of exclusively by tho owners 

01 land, and that the occupiers not being owners were to be exempt, would vou 
as connected with the central Poor Law administration, feel a rel S crC.uUc 
admimstration of the law in England in those Unions J ' 

of “aTlTave“^^^^^ O- -'■■--tratio,, 

6586. Do you think it would be practicable t 

tial aZ'iliw he very difBcnIt to secure a fair and impar- 

fc grttrnowe°r?o°f d^^Paia of it. without 

lar gi eater powers of supervision and control than at present exist. 

SSs who a '**■'> P^y^aa. and the occn- 

NolubTf lonld " ‘te recipients of the relief .5 

most presfh^aSfdLge^S^^ 

1 have no doubt that it is. 

the^^ntod Td'vo '®'””' '''=‘*“.1 the occupier and 

pretty e^;ly"rded” i^enerd 

Certainly, 
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Certanly, I should consider it a great abuse ; it was attempted in a few cases 
betore 1 left Ireland, but we had power enough to interfere and correct it. 

5591. What should you think of a provision, as au amendment of the law 
which would limit, under all circumstances, the j)ower of the occupier to deduct 
more than one-half ot the rate from the proprietor? ^ 

All depends upon the faii-ness of the valuation ; if the property is valued fairlv 
the law providing that one-half the amount levied under the valuation should be 
paid by the tenant, and tlie other half by the landlord, the inequality alluded to 
could not exist. If the valuation is not fairly made, then the law gives certain 
powers to the Commissioners to interfere and order a new valuation. Slow looking 
at the whole of the Irish valuations at the time I left, in 1842, I am satisfied that 
the valuations in Ireland, taken as a whole, were then more equable and more 
fair than the valuations iu England. That the Irish valuations were not perfect 
I admit, and in some cases they were far from what they ought to be ; but*, 
looking at them as a whole, the valuation was better in Ireland and more equable 
than in England. ^ 



G- Nichotls, Esq, 
23d March 1845. 



.5592. Would not the amendment suggested in the last question, in that par- 
ticular provision, rectify the evil at once? 

It does not appear to me to be necessary ; the first object is to establish a 
co^ect valuation ; that correct valuation once established, the portions respectively 
paid by the owner and the occupier must be about equal. 

5593. Do you see any objection to such alteration of the law as has been 
suggested ? 

1 should hardly consider it an alteration. 

5.'j94. Do you see any objection to a provision to this effect, that under no 
circumstances should the occupier be permitted to deduct from his payment to 
the proprietor more than one-half the amount of the rate which he had paid? 

In framing those rating clauses, many circumstances were taken into account, 
the whole of which I do not now, on the instant, recollect ; but one reason for 
making it a poundage rate was, that those landlords who exacted the highest 
rents should pay a larger proportion of the rate than those landlords who exacted 
smaller rents ; some lands are let at easy rents, others at higher or rack-rents; 
but by adoiiting tlie poundage-rate the landlord who exacted the higher or the 
rack-rent, would have to pay a larger proportion than the landlord who exacted a 
smaller or an easy rent; that was the view taken at the time. The question was 
very much canvassed in the House of Commons, more, I think, than any 
other part of the Bill, and it was deliberately determined that it shotild be a 
poundage-rate according to the valuation. For my own part, 1 should see no objec- 
tion, if it would simplify the working of the measure, to such an alteration made 
as is proposed in the question. 

5595. You stated that there is great inequality in the valuations in England ; 
do you imagine that it would be possible in England, with justice, to raise a 
national rate of so much in the pound upon the existing valuations, considering 
that there are those great inequalities between different districts ? 

I believe I (hd not state that there were great inequalities in England. I said 
that the valuations, as 1 left them in Ireland, were, upon the whole, more equable 
than the valuations in England. I thought so then, and I think so still ; the 
valuations in both countries are, however, in constant process of correction. 



5596. Taking the valuations such as they are in England now, would a uniform 
pouudage-rate be fair and just, as between one district and another ? 

Of course it would not be fair if there was any inequality ; the unfairness would 
be in proportion to the amount of the inequality. 

5597 . Are not you aware, also, that it is very common that there is one valuation 
for the county rate which is over a large district, and totally difi'erent valuations 
for the poor-rate in England ? 

I am quite aware of that. 

5598. The county rate running over the county, and the other rate only 
running over the township or the parish ? 

(19.15.) c4 Yes; 
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G. Nicholh, Esq. 
33d March 1849. 



Yes ; I think it would be a great advantage if one uniform system of viiluation 
was established throughout the country. 

5599 . And therefore in England no general rate can be raised, or lias 
raised, without the introduction of a uniform valuation for the purpose ; is not 
that your opinion and your experience? 

It would be desirable certainly to have one uniform valuation ; the principle 
established in England for the Poor Law valuations is the fair letting value, all 
expense deducted; and that is the principle in Ireland. 



5600. But unless that principle is fairly carried out, and every property is 
valued at its clear letting value, the principle is virtually abandoned ? 

No doubt it is. 



5601. Has not that been the case in Ireland in a great number of instances ? 

I should say that the departures from that principle were the exceptions when 
I left Ireland ; what is the case now I do not know. The valuations were not 
perfect then, but, upon the whole, I considered the valuations fairly made ; there 
was a great deal of pains taken to get them fair, and in the majority of instances 
they were fair ; in a few instances they were not. 



5602. You thinli that they were generally more uniform than they arc in 
England ? 

Yes, generally more uniform than they are in England. 



5603. Then, in fact, if any exertion has been made in Ireland by the Guiirdiaiis 
of the various Unions, to cause an alteration or diminution in the' valuation, you 
are of opinion that pro tanto that has been an evil ? 

If it has been unfairly done, it no doubt is so. 

5604. If you consider that when you were in the country the valuations were 
upon the whole fairly made, does not it follow that if they have been reduced in 
any instances, since or generally, it has been so far an injury or a deviation from 
a uniform valuation t 

Yes, unless such reduction was really a correction ; they were not perfect, and 
evenif they had been, they cannot continue perfect j the value of property is con- 
stantly changing, and the valuations require frequent correction. 

5605. If you had reason to believe tliat the valuation was changed for the pur- 
pose of throwing a greater weight of rating upon the proprietors, should not you 
think that that was an injury as regards the general rating of the country ? 

Certainly, it would be an injury and an injustice. 



5606. You said that the Poor Law Commissioners had the power of remedyinir 
that injustice on application being made to them, by causing a revision of the 
valuation ? 

They have the power of ordering a revision of the valuation, 

5607. Of course, the object which dictated the manner in which the clauses were 
drawn up, respecting the deduction to be made by the tenant from the landlord 
was to equalize, in some measure, the effects of too high or too low a rent ? 

That was the object. 

5608. But did it answer its object? 

I think, upon the whole, it did ; it was a large measure to introduce ; a laree 
machine that was set in motion, and, upon the whole, I think it worked fairly 
though there were, as I have already stated, a few exceptions. 

5609. If the valuations were conducted uniformly, it would be an equitable 

arrangement? cquuduu. 

It would be so, in my judgment 

5610. In England the poor-rate is paid by the occupier ’ 

It is. ' 

V nf ’f ■ It '* circumstance of the occupier being solely 

liable for the rate very much facilitates the good administration of flic law ? 

It enlists a greater amount of interest in the due administration of the law. 

in a i*^" objection to alter the law in Ireland to this extent, that 

m any future lease or agreement it should he agreed upon between the parties 
that the whole of the rate should he levied upon the occupier ^ ^ 

Practically, 
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Practically, the rate is always paid hy the owner of the ti » 

come out of the rent; it is a charge upon the land • and wh -V • 
by the occupier, or entirely by tim owner looking . P“d entirely 

1 consider it is immaterial J the effect of tile charge uponlire net n'' 
property must be the same, and it is to the net proceeds of the n P‘“““'® °* 

of ?he“c'oumr“‘ “’** "f in Ireland consist chiefly of the tenantiy 

I think they do, very generally. 

tlie’rott ftatXrmuTr'rt baWe for 

be practicable to make 

^dminis- 

They would certainly have a greater interest. 

itsfouldbe°lS“to d’‘’r’'n“ 'i' e"5;°bjectiontl,at in any future agreement or lease 
Lte wlmle “ ““ “b-e that the tenant should bo liable 

comlLmHnns‘w 7‘-F'“n =“y'.‘bat a question of this kind may involve many 
Chde f 1 ti ‘™e to mabe up one’s mind upon. In prin- 

vn‘nr’lor1 f ‘ “ ^ ® ’ ebould say, that there would be no obiection to 

Lncc^oflroWnifT'* ’™' ’’"‘.'’bether, having regard to the peculiar circum- 

stances of Ireland, there may not be practical objections, I am not nrenared at 

S'tVe d° ™ both sides, L Hie part 

and on the part of the tenant, I think, as far as I can at proLnt 
see, that there would be no objection to such an arrangement. 

’r?“ “‘reduced the English system of Poor Law into Ireland, will 
E ei^^ts In b“biU‘y 

Upon the introduction of the Poor Law into Ireland, the rate for relief of the 
poor was an entirely new charge, and it would have been extremely unjust to all 
the leaseholders m Ireland to have Uirown the entire burthen upon thenl it being 
an extra climge, over and above the rent which they had agreed to pay to fhl 
landlord, i here was another reason, however, which had considerable weight 
with me, and I believe also with the Government. It was thought that it woSld 
have the effect of identilying the interests, and bringing more into harmony the 
relationship between the landlord and the tenant, by their being subjected to a 
common charge. I believe that feeling operated with some members of the 
Government, as it did to a considerable extent with mysehj and with fair action 
on all sides, I think that would have been the effect Then there was another 
consideration ; there are m Ireland, more especially in the West of Ireland, a vast 
number of poor tenantry, occupying small holdings, and it would have been felt 
by them as a great hardship to exempt the landlords altogether from a charge 
to which these poor tenants were subjected. The law would have had a much less 
pacious character, if the landlords had been exempted ; and it would I think 
have been the means of raising greater difficulties in the way of its introduction 
than we actuaUy found, and we did finij some .difficulties as it was. 

5618. Had you not also another object which was stronger than any of these 
in making the absentee proprietors, who otherwise, not holding the land them- 
selves, would have paid nothing, contribute a large portion of that suppert? 

J hat was another consideration it is true, but in answering questions of this 
kind, on the instant, one unavoidably omits many considerations which ope- 
rated at the time. ^ 

D 5619. Have 



G. Nichoi/s, Esq. 
S3d March 1849. 
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5619. Have you not stated before, that your opinion in the commencement 
was, no matter whether the rate was to be paid by the tenant, by the occupier, or 
by the landlord, it must ultimately come out of the landlord’s pocket? 

Yes, I have so stated. 

5620. If that was the case, it must then have come ultimately out of the 
absentee proprietor’s pocket ? 

Yes, if there was no lease; if the tenant’s engagement was from year to year 
only, such would be the case ; but a good deal of the land in Ireland is held by 
lease, or for terms of years, at fixed rents, and in such cases the landlord, 
•whether resident or non-resident, would escape the charge, if the tenant were 
made solely liable for the rate. 

5621. Of course that refers to a former answer which you gave, that where 
leases, formal contracts, and agreements were entered into, it would not be fair 
that the occupier should he bound to bear the whole of the expense ; but to the 
case that I put to you, which was with regard to any future lease being granted, 
where the tenant agrees with his landlord that he shall in future pay the rate, 
surely those objections would not apply ? 

No, they would not apply to such a case. The objection that occurs to me 
against such an arrangement — I mean it as a possible objection, and I am speak- 
ing in the presence of landlords, — it is this : a landlord might take an unfair 
advantage of Ms tenant, on the expiration of his tenancy, by saying, “ 1 will not 
renew the lease unless you agree to pay the poor-rate I mean merely to say 
that it might be made a lever for raising the rent unduly and unfairly upon the 
occupier. 

5622. Has not the landlord now, when about to grant a lease, the land being 
out of lease, the power of adding what he considers may be tiie poor-rate to the 
amount of the rent that he shall choose to ask? 

He has the right to do so, unquestionably. 

5623. With respect to the question of the collection of the rate, and the share 
or proportion to be paid by the landlord and tenant, have you considered -what 
is commonly called the Al. clause? 

I have not given it much consideration of late ; but it was part of the Irish 
Poor Law Bill as originally framed. 

5624. Have you formed any opinion of what would be the consequence, 
whether beneficial or otherwise, to the working of the law, if such a clause were 
extended to England ? 

Such a practice does prevail now to a considerable extent in many places in 
England. Tliere are instances in towns where, for tenements under a certain 
value, the landlord pays the rate instead of the tenant. This is generally effected 
under the provisions of a Local Aci, enabling the parish authorities to compound 
with the owners of tenements under a certain value ; there are numerous instances 
of the kind. 

5625. How is that rate collected ? 

From the owners. 

5626. How is it enforced? 

In the event of non-payment, the rate is, I believe, generally leviable on the 
occupiers, who are authorized to deduct the amount from the rent payable to 
the owner ; and I think the owner may be proceeded against at the option of 
the parish authorities. 

5627. Of course, when •we speak of the owners, we mean tlie owners not being 
the occupiers, — not being on liie premises ? 

Of course. 

5628. Will you state what steps could practically be taken, or would practically 
be taken, by the Unions, to collect the rates, in case they were not paid upon the 
first application ; can you call to mind any case in which there has been any 
difficulty ? 

I am not aware that any difficulty has arisen, or that the question has ever 
been raised ; I have never seen an instance, nor heard of one. 

5629. Is 
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5629. Is it not probable that in the verv case fn f » , 

the owner has let those tenements alluded, 

the rate, and he has found thTtEy 

interest? '■“e wnoie, he augments his own 

No doubt of it. 

5630. The efiect of such an arrangement as that might he wholly different 

from an enactment of the law ? & o ly amerent 

Yes. it might be different. In my original proposition for the Irish Poor Law 
t was proposed to exempt the occupiers of tenements of 51. and under and m 

throw the charge of the rate upon the landlord. ’ 

5631. .Do you refer to the Irish Bill or tlie Enelish BilP 
The Irish Bill. 

has suggested, 

chang^" ’ I be a very desirable 

5633. It is your opinion that it would be desirable ? 

It would be very desirable, in my opinion. 

5634. Cottages rated under what amount ? 

limit™ prepared to say; probably 51. or 61. would be the 

5635. Without specilying the rate of the valuation, what would be the nature 

of the cottage ; would it be the dwelling of a labourer ’ nature 

the'So^SmTnt ^ 

6636. In your mind’s eye is that the kind of tenement you mean ? 

Certainly ; the labourer’s cottage is the description of tenement I chieffy look 
to; but I would not exempt any property from rate. The change I wish to 
make would be to throw the charge for small tenements upon the landlord. 

garfen^? ^ tenement, in the rural districts, a cottage and small 

Yes ; the difficulty is in applying the rule to both the country and the town 
llie exemption at Birmingham is for tenements valued at 91. and under ■ this 
for the county districts would be too high. ’ 

5638. That exemption is only partial in Birmingham ? 

It 16 under a Local Act ; there are numerous cases of the kind ; many towms 
are under Local Acts for local purposes. ^ 

6639. You mentioned some little time back that the valuations of land in 
Ireland were, upon the whole, in your opinion, fairly made ? 

On the whole, I think they were iairly made. 

6640. You were in Ireland acting as a Commissioner at the time that those 
valuations were first made, were you not ? 

I was. 

5641. You must then be perfectly acquainted with the method by which the 
valuations were first made ? ^ 

I am. 



5642. Are you aware that those valuations were made in the different Unions 
by persons well skilled in the valuation of land ? 

Generally speaking they were ; not in every case. 

6643. Do you say that of your own knowledge ? 

I speak to the best of my belief. 

5644. Who had the appointment of the valuators .' 

The Boards of Guardians, subject to the approval of the Commissioners. 

5645. Are you aware that the Boards of Guardians were able to find persons 
skilled in the valuation of land in most of the Unions ? 

(19- 15-) D 2 The 
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G. Niekolls, The valuators appointed were all more or less skilled ; speaking generally, I c‘on- 

8"<l w'at^ i8 sidered them competent for the duty ; the Guardians for the rnost part selected 
as arc 1 4 9- ^he best persons they could find, and reported their selection to the Board in 
Dublin ; and the Board in Dublin, through the assistance of the Commissioners, 
inquired into the competency of the individuals selected ; and I can say, that; 
there was no one circumstance connected with the introduction of the Irisli Poor 
Law to which more attention was paid. Great pains were taken to obtain good 
and competent valuators. This, I am ready to admit, was not done in every 
case ; perhaps it was impossible; but still, looking at the whole of the valuations 
in Ireland, 1 consider them to have been correctly and fairly made. 

5646. Are you not aware that there was a great deal of jobbing on the part of 
the Boards in the appointment of the valuators in the different Unions ? 

I do not know that there was such jobbing in the matter. 



5647. Was there not a great deal of favouritism shown in the appointment of 
certain friends and connexions of the Guardians ? 

I am afraid that that is in some degree the case in almost all appointments. 

5648. Did you not hear of complaints that certain persons were appointed in 
certain Unions who were not competent to value lands ? 

I know that in several cases the persons who were at first selected hy the 
Guardians were not confirmed by the Commissioners. 

5649. Did not a subsequent Act of Parliament give to the Poor I.aw Commis- 
sions themselves the power of appointing persons to value and to revise ? 

There was a power of that kind given. 



5650. That was only a power to revise ? 

Exactly ; but a power to revise is, in fact, a power to value. 

5651. Were there not a great number of appeals against the valuations that 
were made by the first valuators ? 

Indeed, I think not ; I only recollect one case of appeal. There may liavc 
been more; but at this moment I only recollect one. 

Union^' system of valuation kept up between Union and 

There were certain discrepancies in the valuations as between Unions. In that 
respect, the valuations were not quite uniform. 

5653 Was there any regular general rule that was adhered to in tlie valuation 
ot one Union, and earned out m another ? 

fa Pf^fibed, that the fair letting value of property shoul, I he 

taken as the giound of all the valuations, but that rule was more closely ailUered 

to ever°y UnYoT‘“ ^ Fcscribed 



of “Of a fact, that some Unions at this moment are not, in consequence 

Unions? “ “ ’ '’“'f 

know that it is so, and I cannot say that it is not so; but I do not 
see how such a result could possibly be produced. 

SraT™ f ticreage extent of the Electoral Divisions r 

large ^ 

insln«s“nwStoyarhL.“'' 

by hrdbidYairi\^r“f|Ynla^^ 

favYuf of itTnd’Tomert-'^ *"‘■6 is a good deal to be said in 

respLibilit; vL '*• i"iividualiamg the 

pSeXr I’trirtTnT n >>“ainess of the 

nroSv Jthin 4 a- f ''^"ts for the improvement of 

wJf d sen^S f r question 

was discussed m my Reports, and much fuller and better than I can state it now 

It 
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It is obvious, however, that by increasing the intensity of individual interest, you 
increase the inducements to the clearance of estates, 'and to the ejectment of the 
small tenantry, which in Ireland, if too hastily and unduly urged forwai-d, would, 
in my judgment, be a very dangerous course of procedure, looking at the social 
condition of the country. 

56.58. Could not such an evil as that be easily corrected by some law of 
settlement ? 

I do not see that a law of settlement could correct it ; and even if it would, 
I think that there would be many evils attendant upon the introduction of a 
law of settlement into Ireland, which would more than counterbalance any 
benefits that might possibly accrue from it. 

5059. Do you think it would be unfair, in case of an estate being cleared of 
its surplus population, that the Electoral Division to which those paupers 
belonged should not be liable to maintain them until they had gained some 
beneficial occupation ? 

That would be, practically, a law of settlement. 

5660. In your opinion, would there be any serious objection to such a set- 
tlement? 

Indeed, I tliink there would. 

5661. For what reason? 

With any law of settlement there must, I apprehend, be a right to relief, and 
with the right to relief also a power of removal ; so that whenever a person in 
any part of Ireland became chargeable, he would be removed to the place of his 
settlement. Settlement, right to relief, removal, stand together in tlie same 
category, and ought all, in my opinion, to be avoided in Poor Law legislation 
for Ireland. 

5662. If it were limited to persons residing within the Union to which that 
Electoral Division belonged, would there be any objection ? 

There would be less objection there, I think, much less. I always regarded 
the question of settlement in Ireland as one of great danger and great difficulty. 
We are feeling the ill effects of it in England now. 

5663. Is it the fact that in Ireland many landlords have of late years endea- 
voured to clear their estates of their surplus poor? 

I have no knowledge that it is the case. 

5664. Was that so when you were in Ireland ? 

No ; it had been previously, I believe ; but I did not, when I was there, see 
that it prevailed to any great extent. 

5665. You cannot state to the Committee whether such has been the case 
for the last two or three years, or not 1 

I cannot say. 

5666. Does any objection occur to your mind to making the district of 
taxation coterminous with property ? 

If such importance should be attached to narrowing the area of taxation as 
to establish it by leeislation, it must be borne in mind, that to carry out that 
principle to its legitimate conclusion, you must go up to estate rating. Every 
individual property must be rated separately, and be liable separately to maintain 
the people resident or settled on it ; but this would be a matter of much diffi- 
culty in practice, independently of all the other serious objections to such a 
plan. 

5667. Is that so in England ? 

No, it is not. 

5668. Do you think that the Poor Law works well in England at present ? 

I hope it does. 

5669. In your opinion, is one great cause of the employment of the people m 
England the fact, that the persons liable to maintain them are persons rated in 
the parish to whicli they belong ? 

I think that is one cause. It is only one among many others. 

(19,15 .) d 3 5670. Do 
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G. N Kholh , Esq. 5670. Do you think t’uat it is the principal one ? 

33 d March 1849 . ^ think not. I believe the circumstance that chiefly leads to the -well-working 

— of the law, and to the employment of the people in England, is, that the amount 

of population, and the amount of employment, bear a near proportion to each 
other. 1 cannot understand any occupier or owner of property continuing, from 
merely charitable motives, to employ a number of individuals beyond what he 
actually requires. I can understand that it may be done by particular indi- 
viduals, and under particular circumstances, for a year or two, or three; but 
I cannot understand its being done generally, or for a perpetuity ; neither do 
I think it desirable that it should be so done. If you recognize such a practice 
as imperative upon either owners or occupiers, you must go on with an increasing 
population within a given area, until only so much produce is raised as will 
support the persons existing within that area. 

5671. Does the state of the law in England in that respect rather tend to 
check the circulation of labour ? 

The law of settlement unquestionably does tend to check the free circulation 
of labour. 

5672. Is it not notorious that during the winter in England, in the large 
Unions throughout the country, there are a great many people employed for the 
purpose of keeping them off the rates ? 

I have no doubt that practice does prevail to a considerable extent in many 
districts ; and one of the circumstances that leads to it is, I think, the change 
that has taken place in agricultural employment of late years. The introduction 
of machinery and other things have enabled the farmer to perform certain 
operations with great rapidity, without having recourse to manual labour ; for 
instance, thrashing machines and winnowing machines, by doing rapidly at any 
time work which used to be performed by the labourers in wet weather and 
during the winter months, have tended to throw large numbers of our agricul- 
urdUabourers out of employment during the winter, notwithstanding that the 
number of labourers is not, on the whole, greater than the district requires. 

5673. Do you think that the use of machinery has tended to decrease the 
employment of the poor ? 

No, I do not tlunk that it has, as a whole; bnt at certain periods I think it 



•)6/4. Is not the fact to which the last question refers attributable to the 
iiecessai-y demand for labour being much greater at one period than at another? 

It IS. In tne olden time to which 1 can lookback, the process of thrashin"- 
was cm-ned on during the winter, when there is oomparatively little employment 
in field labour; but now, upon all farms of any size, the thrashing machine“s 
used and the work is done m a few days with two or three hands, which occu- 
pied formerly four or five men for a much longer time, and that, t», at perbds 
when there was less employment of aiioUier description, ' 

5(575. Are the effects of the law of setUement in England such as to raise 
or modify, S iTw" " with, 

I think it is a subject well deserving of consideration 

a i“rs:tti«nt\r:iS/d”“‘ ^ 

5677. Of any sort ? 

Yes. 



5678. Just state your leading reasons against the introduction of such a law » 
I have, I Hunk, stated them before, but I will endeavm. m 
the first place, then, it would prevent that fee ScnlTon of 1 n 
necessary in every community, and more ZtiolrN^ T “ 

stanced L the Irish community is ; TnThe ^^0 a L “““7 arcum- 
I apprehend, he accompanied by a righfto relief; fe if you say To aTersorS 
he shall remain 1.1 a certam spot, as settlement practically doe\ yoVTTbomid 

to 
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to support him there ; then if a person becomes destitute in a place where he 
is not settled, you must have the law of removal to take him to the place which 
is liable for his support. These are all restrictions on the freedom of the 
labourer, and must operate injuriously upon his chai-acter and conduct, and tend 
to destroy his independent action, and his self-reliance and self-respect. 

5679. Would it be possible for a Board of Guardians, under the present law, 
to refuse relief to able-bodied paupers in a state of starvation in Ireland ? 

I should think that they ought not to refuse relief in such a case. 

5680. Would it be justifiable to refuse it under the present law? 

They would not be punishable in Ireland for refusing it. They have an absolute 
discretion as to relief. 

5681. Why do you consider that the law of settlement necessarily involves 
what you consider a right to relief? 

I have always contemplated that the two were concurrent, and worked together, 
for the reason I have just stated ; namely, that if you say to a person, “ You shall 
not remove beyond this limit ; you shall not go elsewhere to search for a living’,” 
you must give him the means of living within that limit ; and our law of settle- 
ment does this ; it gives him a right to be relieved there. 

5682. The law of settlement does not forbid his going beyond that limit? 

If he leaves it he will not be entitled to assistance ; practically, therefore, it does 
forbid him. 

5683. There being a law of settlement, that is to say, a law which defines the 
particular community which ought to maintain a person, if it is thought right by 
the parochial authorities, the Board of Guardians, or any other authority, that 
he should be maintained, -why does that involve in it a right to relief? 

If you say to a person, “ You shall not be entitled to relief in any other 
place,” it is equivalent (if he feels that he is in danger of ever wanting relief) 
to saying that he shall never leave that place ; and such is, I think, the practical 
effect of the law of settlement,. 

5684. You said that you did not think the Electoral Divisions in Ireland too 
large ; do you think that the area of taxation in England is too small ? 

In many cases I think it is. 

5685. M'^hat do you think are the disadvantages of too small an area of*^ 
taxation r 

The area of taxation is the area of chargeability. The limitation applies to both ; 
whatever is the area chargeable, that should be the area of taxation. If you 
limit the one, you limit the other- The parishes are very small in some parts of 
the country. 1 have one Union in my eye now, in which there are 77 little 
parishes. It is thus cut up into little conflicting elements, causing much fric- 
tion and confusion in the working. With such a number and variety of interests 
to be consulted, there cannot be so good an administration of its affairs. I have 
no doubt but that in this country a Union rating would be generally advan- 
tageous. 

5686. Your objection to so small an area of taxation is, that it has a tendency 
to prevent the circulation of labour ? 

Yes, certainly, that is one objection. 

5687. In which case is there the greatest difficulty ; in England, in employing 
the poor in a parish that is small, and where only a few persons are interested in 
agreeing together ; or in Ireland, in a large parish, where there are a greater 
number of different interests ; some individuals being willing to perform their 
duty, while others may successfully resist it ? 

I do not think that it would follow, necessarily, that there should be more 
difficulty in the employment of the poor (by which I presume is meant the 
labouring population) in a large parish than in a small one. The employment 
of the labourers must depend upon the amount of legitimate call for their labour. 

1 cannot understand that there should be any continuous and healthy employ- 
ment of a different character] nor do I think it desirable that there should be. 
Charitable or eleemosynary employment is not a healthy or useful kind of employ- 
ment ; and I should be sorry to see it prevail in this country to a great extent, 

(19,15.) E> 4 although 
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G. NickoUs, Esq. although a considerate attention to the proportioning of employment, so as to 
18^0 ^0 prevent the labourer’s being 

thrown entirely out of work at particular seasons is mu^i to be desired, and 

would, I believe, be found advantageous both, to the employer and the labourer. • 

5688. According to your knowledge of the practice of the English law, is it 
or not notorious that persons residing in small parishes are generally better 
employed throughout the winter than those in large parishes ? 

I cannot say that it is not so, but I am not aware that it is sb. 

5689. You have stated, have you not, in your previous examination, that you 
think that the large)' parishes are better administered than the smaller ones ? 

No, I did not state that. I said that the Unions consisting of a small number 
of large parishes are in general better managed than the Unions consisting of a 
large number of small parishes. ° 

5690. Is that because there is a better selection of Guardians from the larac 

parishes than from the smaE ones ? ° 

I think that there ai-e fewer disturbing causes in operation in the one case than *• 
in the other. 

5691. In saying that you do not think the Electoral Divisions too larse vou 

mean I presume, generally spewing, there may be particular cases in the ^cst 
r^ge ? ^ iri which the Electoral Divisions may be inconveniently 

I have no doubt that there are such cases. When the Unions were formed the 
survey of Ireland had only been completed for about one half of the counti'v • 
and how we succeeded in getting the Unions formed as we did, I liardlv know • 
it was done, but I do not think I could do it again. ^ ’ 

tl'o limits lioth of 

arra^em°’^t ? Unions, it was contemplated only as a temporary 

In some cases we could hardly ascertain any recognized houndarics. 

5693. "nie size of a Umon was m some measure owing to the difScuItv of 
providing the necessary machinery within it ? ^ 

Yes, that was one difficulty. 

6694. Do you approve of the size of the Unions in Ulster generallv ? 
xes, I do. ^ ■ 

5695. If the Unions in Munster and in Connanglit are very much laraer tlian 

those ip Ulster, should you conceive that they were too large ? ^ 

I do not know that I should ; it depends very much upon circumstances 
upon the amount and character of the population, and upon the nature of tlii’ 
country; there are some wild districts in Munster and Connaught. 

5696. Would It not be an objection, that persons in such a country miaht 

^ aey could obtain 

There’are, I think, a few cases of that kind. 

taimLl^irgir 

holSy we« bcated'’'^’^^ P“P>*Iation, and 

6698. To speak generally, unless there were some peculiar circumstances in 
the case, should you not think that 12,000 acres were rather beyond the Sc ” 

X should thmk them quite enough. cjtuuu me marK i 

6699. You mean 12,000 acres of good land, not mountain ? 
les, land oi average quality. 

5700. Do you now confirm the evidence that you gave yesterday’ 

Yes, I do, upon my oath, ° j ‘^y ■ 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Captain 
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Captain DOUGLAS LABALMONDIERE is called in, and examined D.hai^lmondiere. 

. as follows : 

33d March 1 849. 

5701. YOU have been employed in Ireland by the Government, insomeof the 

most distressed districts, in sujierintending the administration of relief under the 
Public AViorks Act, and subsequently under the Relief Act ? 

I was employed under the Public Works Act in Kerry, and subsequently under 
the Relief Act in Kerry, and, lastly, under the Poor Law Commissioners in Mavo 
and Galway. ■ * 

fi702. Have you recently been acting as Poor.Law Inspector for the Unions of 
Tuam and Baliinrobe ? • ' 

■ I was originally appointed to Tnam in February 1848, and I remained there 
until October ; then I removed to Baliinrobe. 

5703. Will you describe to the Committee the state of those Unions ? 

.. The state of Tuam was very much distressed ; but not so much so as that of 
Baliinrobe ; but I do not think that anybody can conceive it who has not wit- 
nessed it. 

5704. Are both of those Unions administered by Vice-Guardians ? 

Yes, both of them. 

5705. Has the Workhouse accommodation in those Unions been considerably 
extended of late ? 

Yes, it has been extended in Tuam since I left ; wlien I left Tuam it had been 
increased from accommodation for 800 to accommodation for about 1,700. It 
lias, since I left Tuam, been further increased, but to what extent 1 do not know; 
in Baliinrobe there is accommodation for 1 ,600 now. 

5706. In both of those Unions the Workhouse accommodation is insufiicient 
to enable the Vice-Guardians to relieve within the Workhouse all the applicants 
for relief? 

I'he accommodation is totally inadequate. 

5707. To what classes of paupers is out-door relief administered ? 

It is administered to all classes of paupers in the Baliinrobe Union. 

5708. Without restriction? 

Yes. 

5709. Do you conceive that it would have been possible, under present exi- 
gencies, to have provided sufficient Workhouse accommodation for all the paupers ? 

We could not obtain it ; we tried everywhere throughout tlie Union to get 
Workhouse accommodation, and we failed in procuring it. 

5710. Do you conceive that the administration of out-door relief, under those' 
circumstances, was absolutely necessary to prevent a great number of persons from 
dying through hunger and want ? 

I deferred, as long as I could with safety to the people, applying for authority 
to administer relief to the able-bodied and other classes. 

5711. Can you stale to the Committee what , number of out-door poor are 
upon the relief list at the present time ? 

I received a letter from one of the Vice-Guardians about a week ago, which stated 
that there were 22,300 upon the relief list now. 

5712. Altogether? 

Yes. 

5713. What is the population of the Union now? 

According to the Census of 1841 it was 85,000. 

5714. The population has considerably decreased since that time, has it not ? 

Yes. 

5715. To what extent has it decreased? 

1 cannot say ; I think that the information one gets as to the decrease is not to 
’be implicitly relied on. 

(19.15.) E 5716. But 
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Caplain 

D. Laiialmondiere. 
33d March lS4g. 



5716. But the population has considerably decreased? 

Yes. 

57 1 7. Is the number of applicants for relief increasing weekly, or is it stationary 
at the present time ? 

It is increasing; immediately after the relief, authorized under the second, 
section, was given, there was a rush of all the able-bodied, who thought that they 
would be immediately put on the hsts. 

5718. Can you say at what date that order was issued ? 

I think about Christmas. 

5719. Is it your opinion that the number of applicants for relief in the Ballin- 
robe Union is likely to increase from the present time till after the harvest ? 

I think the lists will increase; I do not know whether the weekly number of 
applicants will be greater than hitherto ; but I am sure that the number on the' 
relief lists will increase from tliis time up to July. 

.5720. In consequence of the increase of destitution? 

Yes. 

5721. Do you know the amount of rate that is collected in that Union? 

I think about 9,000/. has been collected of the last rate and arrears. 

5722. What has been the amount of the rate struck ? 

It is a 3^. rate, which amounted to about 12,000/. ; and the arrears were 
4,400/. 

5723. Do you consider any portion of tlie existing arrears to be recoverable, 
or not r 

They have not finished their collection ; I think they will not be able to collect 
the last third of the rate, or about 5,000/. out of 17,000/. 

5724. Js the amount tliat has been collected as large an amount of rate as 
could be reasonably ei^ected to be collected in that Union ? 

I think that due diligence has been used. 



5725. You have stated that out of the last rate of 17,000/., vou exoect that 

12,000/. will have been collected ? > > > pecc mat 

Yes. 

5726. If another rate of 3s. in the pound was struck at the present time 
what proportion of that do you think it would be possible to collect ^ 

I should not like to state the exact proportion; but I tlunk you would not 
collect a very great deal of it. 



5727. How much would a 3s. rate amouot to? 
The last rate amounted to 12,782/. 



5728. When was that struck? 

It was put in course of collection in October. 



5729. Do you mean that the whole 3^. rate will have 
to your opinion, by the last collection? 

I think that about 12,000/. will have been collected. 



been collected, according. 



.5730. That is the amount of the 3s. rate ? 
Yes, without the arrears. 



5731. Was there any portion of the former rate coUected after 
before tins rate was in course of coEection ? 

I only went to the Union in October, and I think that there had 
page put to the collection of the rate. 



the harvest, 
been a stop- 



5732. You believe that this 3. i. rate was the first 
subsequently to the last harvest ? 

Yes, with the exception of a very small sum which 



rate tliat was in collection 
may have been collected. 



amount of destitution which exists in that Union do 
you think it possible to give sufficient relief without extraneous assistance? ’ 

J do not. 



5734. Fi'oiw 
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j734 From what class of rate-payers are the arrears chiefly due that are Captain 
l^npaid? D. Labalmondiere. 

Just before I left the Union it was stated by the rate-collectors, in answer to , 

applications made to them, that it was chiefly due by the occupiers. *®‘*^9* 

5735. By the occupiers of land ? 

Yes. 

573G. Your apprehension is, that if another 3s. rate were put in collection 
•before the next harvest, only a small portion of it would be collected? 

1 feel convinced that only a small portion would be collected. 

5737. Is there not a great extent of land lying waste in that Union ? 

Yes. 

5738. Have not a great many tenants deserted the land ? 

I believe that they have gone away without paying their rents. 

5739. Do not you consider that if an additional rate was struck in this Union 
at the present time, it would create such an alarm as very much to add to the 
nxtent of the waste land ? 

Undoubtedly. 

5740. If these arrears continue to accumulate in this way, must not that lead 
•to a great pressure upon the lands that continue to pay? 

Very much. 

5741. Supposing that pressure to continue, must it not gradually increase the 
•insolvency of the land ? 

Yes. 

5742. .Ajid accordingly as the insolvency of part of the land increases, the 
^pressure upon the remaining part must increase also ? 

Yes, in exact proportion. 

5743. That would amount very nearly, would it not, to a confi.scation of the 
land? 

I apprehend that that is what it would arrive at ultimately. 

5744. You are aware that the authorities in a Union have the power of 
• applying in the superior Courts for the recovery of the rates? 

Yes. 

5745. You are aware tliat the consequence of such proceedings, by obtaining 
■decrees from those Courts, must lead to the sale of the estate of inheritance of the 
lessor? 

I believe it may. 

5746. In your opinion, would it be more just rather to sell the estate of 
■inheritance in those lands, the owners of which are defaulters in not paying the 
rates, or to continue an increased pressure upon persons who make greater 
exertions, and who do pay, as long as possible, the rates ? 

I have never considered that. 

5747. But the process you have described as likely to take place, might very 
possibly lead to the entire insolvency of several Electoral Districts, almost of an 
entire Union ? 

Ultimately -it might. 

5748. Do you think that it is tending that way now ? 

I do. 

5749. Do you think the imposition of a maximum rate would have a great 
■effect in restoring confidence, and re-creating a disposition to occupy land ? 

Yes, I do. 

5750. Could you give the Committee any notion of what the maximum would 
be to produce that effect ? 

I do not think that you could collect more than 5 s. in the pound out of that 
Union. 

(19. 15.) E 2 5751. In 
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5751. In a year ? 

Yes. 

5752. If the maximum were fixed at 5s., do you think there would be that 
renewed confidence and disposition to take land? 

I do not feel myself competent to answer that question. 

5753. If that were not sufficient for the maintenauce of the poor, how would 
you recommend that the sum should be made up ; from what source should 
it come ? 

I think that if a rate in aid is obtained from any other source, that each 
Electoral Division tliat obtains that assistance should pay in proportion to the 
rate in aid it receives, in order not to induce Electoral Divisions, when they have 
reached nearly to that maximum, to increase it up^ to that point in order that tlieir 
neighbours might pay entirely for them ; for instance, suppose an Electoral 
Division and the taxation for it amounted to 45. 6 d. in the pound, 5 s. being the 
maximum, it would be veiy liable to rate itself for the 55. to avoid having to 
contribute to its neighbours. 

5754. Do you think it fair that an Electoral Division that maintains all the 
poor within it should be taxed for another Electoral Division in which they have 
no interest ? 

Somebody must assist them. 

5755. Do you think that the other Electoral Districts would be able to pay 
an additional 25., added to the 5s., which would make 7s. in the Ballim-obe 
Union ? 

No. 

5756. You have stated that upon the receipt of the sealed orders, very 
numerous applications to be put upon the lists were made ? 

Yes. 

5757. The Ballinrobe Union is a large Union, is it not r 

A very large Union. 

5758. Had you mainly to decide upon putting the names upon the lists ? 

Not at all. 

5759. Who had to decide ? 

The Vice-Guardians. 

5760. The relieving officers decide, do they not? 

They take the applications, and the Vice-Guardians decide as to who shall 
receive relief. 

5761. Have you reason to know or to believe that, practically, no persons 
were put upon the list that were not fully entitled to be so j I mean particularly 
with reference to what is called the 41. Clause ? 

No; I believe quite the contrary ; I believe that persons were in receipt of 
relief who had no business to have it. Many received that relief in consequence 
of certificates being given to them. 

5762. When you say they had no business to have it, do you mean because 
they were not legally entitled to it, or because they were not destitute persons ? 

I mean because they were not legally entitled to it. 

5763. But destitution has reached a great many persons who were of a class 
not legally entitled to it 1 

I think that a great number of them were struggling to keep on, and tliat 
they were in very great distress indeed. ’ 

5764. From what you saw of the Union, were there not persons who were in 

the legal occupation of some acres of land, and yet who were in fact complete 
paupers ? ^ 

I believe them to have been as nearly as wretched as anybody. 

5765. And they were applicants for relief as paupers, although thev could not 
or had not virtually and legally surrendered the land ? 

They did apply for relief, although they had not surrendered the laud. 

5766. Did 



, (JapCain 
D. Labaltnondiere. 



33d March 1840. 
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5766 Did it not happen frequently that the names of those very persons 
appeared m the lists of the rate-payers, whilst at the same time they were rece^v- 
mg' relief from tlie Poor-house ? ^ 

tlit teTli"°the°ca“^ rate-collector 

5767. Is it not your opinion, under the circumstances in which the Union 
was placed, there might be a person whose name would appear on the rate-book 
as the occnmer of rateable property, which person was, in point of fact, redS 
to R State ol absolute pauperism ? ’ 

I believe it was so. 

There J immense imposition practised on the Relieving Officers? 

5769. And by the Relieving Officers upon the Vice-Guardians ? 

1 think that the Relieving Officers now are inclined to do their dutv but the 
sharpest individual cannot detect the imposition, they are such adepts at it 
besides the assistance they have in deception. ^ 

5770 . What assistance is that ? 

I wdl read an extract from a letter which I received the other day from a 
Vice Guardian of the Union. He says, “ I have three certificates now in my 
possession given hy a gentleman in Mayo to tenants, stating that they had 
given up their land, and were totally destitute. The Relieving Officer visited 
them m the middle of the night, and found with one, four cows ; with another 
three cows ; and with a third, two cows and an ass. This is the gentleman who 
proposed to me to allow him to get his tenants on the relief till the harvest 
when he would give them back their land, as he did last year.” 

5771. Will you state to the Committee whether, to your knowledge, that col- 
lusion between the tenant and the landlord is not of very common occurrence^ 

1 believe it to be so. I cannot say, of my own knowledge, that I know of 
any instance that I can lay my finger on. There is an impression on my mind 
mat it IS so. ^ 

.5772. A great many applicants come with certificates, not only from the land- 
lords, but also from the clergy, do tiiey not ? 

They do. 

6773. Is it not your impression and belief that a great many of those cer- 
tincates are very improperly given ? 

It was stated to me by tile Reverend Mr. Hughes, Roman Catholic Clergyman, 
for Claremorns, two days after I arrived in the Ballinrobe Union, in the Board- 
room, that he considered it to be “ morally justifiable to give certificates to get 
the starving creatures meal, without reference to the statements contained in 
them being correct.” I took down bis words. 

5774. The Ballinrobe Union is managed by Vice-Guardians, is it not ? 

Yes. 



6775. Are they entire strangers to the country? 

Yes. 

5776. In the Ballinrobe Union, those Vice-Guardians have been changed, 
have they not? 

Since my coming there, they have been changed once or twice. One has 
remained in the Union always, Mr. Fishbourne. 

5777. Will you state whether you' conceive that strangers, as those Vice- 
Guardians must be, can possibly detect imposition in so large a Union as the 
Union of Ballinrobe ? 

I tliink, as I said before, that they are liable to be very much imposed upon. 
At the same time, I think they are quite free from all local influences and pre- 
judices, and are able to do their duty better than persons who might have been 
selected from the neighbourhood itself. 

(19.15.) e 3 5778. Were 
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Captain 

X>. Labalmondiere. 
23d March 1849. 



5778. Were not similar impositions practised upon the officers employed by 
the Board of Public Works, and upon the officers employed under the Relief 
Commissioners ? 

Yes. 



5770. Those were equally strangers to the country? 

Yes, thev were ; but the lists were furnished by the Committees themselves. 

5780. Have you ever observed how large a proportion of widows there are 
among the applicants for relief ? 

Yes, T have. 

5781. Is it your belief that there is an extraordinary amount of imposition 
practised by the greater part of those so-called widows ? 

Yes ; many cases have been detected, to my knowledge. 

5782. Have you not heard that it is a very common practice to lend cliildren 
for the purpose of producing them before the Board of Guardians 'i 

I have seen it done. 



5783. Do you not know that it is very common for the same person to apply 
repeatedly on the same day, under different names, for relief? 

I have not known that on the same day. 1 have known of persons getting 
relief in two places. 

5784. Do you mean relief in two different Unions, or relief from two different 
Relieving Officers ? 

Both. 



5785. Was Ballinrobe Union one of them ? 
Ballinrohe and Tuam. 



5786. The pauper travelled from Ballinrobe into Tuam, and got relieved there, 
having also got relief in Ballinrobe? 

No, he travelled from the Tuam to the Ballinrobe Union when I was in the 
Tuam Union. 

5787. Do not you think that it would be a very wise provision of the law 
if an application for relief under false pretences were punishable before the 
Magistrates? 

I do think so. 



5788. A question has been put respecting the conduct of the clergy with 
regard to the recommendation of certain improper parties ; will you state whether 
by the word “ clergy,” the Protestant clergy of the neighbourhood are also 
included ? 

I have seen certificates from both parties, but those to which I should prin- 
cipally refer, certainly are the Roman Catholic clergy. 

5789. Neither the Presbyterian nor the clergy of the Church of England 
have been in the habit of recommending improper persons ? 

There are no Presbyterian clergy, i think j but I have known Protestant 
clergymen to recommend people who have been upon investigation refused relief 
by the Vice-Guardians, and quite with my concurrence. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, 
One o’clock. 
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Ihe LARL OF ST. GERMANS in the Chair. Evidence on tha 

Operation of the 

Irish Pour Law. 

Captain DOUGLAS LABALMONDIjERE is called in, and further 

examined as lollows : D. Labalmondiere. 

27th March 1849. 

diitrkt ? Ballinrobe, to act as the Inspector of that 

On the 10th of October. 

6791. At what date was the rate struck ? 

The rate had been agreed on previously, but the warrants were not signed. 

.5792. lu short, it was struck after 3'’ou arrived at Ballinrobe ? 

The warrants for the collection were signed after my arrival, but the rate had 
been agreed on before. 

5793. Had there been a revision of the rates of Ballinrobe ? 

Ihere had been a revision; a reviser had been appointed to consider the 
objections which had been made ; the revision was all over previously to my 
arrival there. j j 

5794. Subsequently to the striking of the rate, were there many notices of 
appeal ? 

riiere were a good many notices from Lord Sligo, and some from Lord Lucan. 

5/95. Was there any application from Lord Lucan to refer his objections to 
an arbitration ? 

I believe there was ; I was upon leave of absence at the time. 

5796. You never saw the letter addressed to the Guardians by Lord Lucan ? 

I did not see the letter ; I have heard of it. 

5797. Have you not seen it to the present time ? 

No, I have not. 

5798. You did not hear from the Vice-Guardians that such a letter had been 
written ? 

Yes, I did, upon my return. 

5799. Did they tell you the nature of the reply they had given ? 

They told me they had referred it to the Poor Law Commissioners. One of 
them told me that he had written to Lord Lucan in the absence of the other, 
and had forwarded his Lordship’s letter to the Poor Law Commissioners. 

5800. Can you tell the Committee what the reply of the Commissioners was 
to that communication r 

I received directions from the Poor Law Commissioners to obtain from the 
clerk of the Union an exact statement of the gi-ounds of the appeal made by his 
Lordship in each case, and to forward the details to them, which I did. 

5801. Can j'ou inform the Committee what the instructions of the Commis- 
sioners were upou the subject of those appeals ? 

I cannot. 

(19.16.) e 4 '5802. Were 
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Ca^nin 5802. Were those instructions given by letter to the Solicitor, or were they 

D. LabaUt^idiere. letter to the elected Guardians ? 

3 ,!h ifarch 1849 . The whole business took place when I was upon leave of absence, and 1 cannot 
speak to it certainly. 

5803. Were you at Ballinrobe at the time the appeals were beard at the 
Quarter Sessions? 

I was not ; I was on leave of absence at that time. 

5804. Are you aware whether counsel was employed for the purpose of opiios- 
ing the appeals at those Sessions ? 

Counsel was employed, 

5805. Are you aware whether those counsel allowed the cases to be heard 
upon their merits, or whether they attempted to defeat them upon technicalities? 

I believe some of the grounds of appeal of Lord Lucan were defeated upon 
technicalities. 

5800. Will you tell the Committee what those technicalities were ? 

I cannot call them to mind at present, hut I am aware that some of them were 
defeated upon technicalities. 

5807. You state to the Committee that the Vice-Guardians, through their 
counsel, prevented those appeals being heard upon their merits 

I state that some of them were defeated by technicalities. 

5808. That they were not heard upontheir merits ? 

They were not heard at all, I believe ; I was absent at the time, and 1 cannot 
speak with certainty to it. 

.5809. You stale to the Co mmittee that by the directions of theVice-Guurdiaus, 
through their counsel, those appeals were dismissed on technical points of law ? 

I state that counsel was retained by the Vice- Guardians, and that tluit counsel 
acted, as I believe, according to the best of his judgment. I do not believe that 
the Vice-Guardians gave him any detailed directions. 

5810. You only state that they were dismissed on technical points of law? 

I believe they were, some of them. 

581 1 . And that those cases were never heard upon their merits r 

I believe not. 

5812. But you cannot state to the Committee what those technical points of 
law were ? 

No, I cannot. 

5813. Have you any suggestion which you wish to make to the Committee ? 

With x'egard to the enforcement of labour in Workhouses, it is very necessary 

that something should be devised to make that labour real, which it is not at 
present. 

5814. V'ill you explain more particularly what you mean ? 

At present the only punishment which the Vice-Guardians can inflict is the 
stoppage of milk, or something similar to that ; the only means of confinemenc 
which they have in a large Workhouse, such as that of Ballinrobe, wliich is built 
for 800 persons, is one small cell, which is quite insufficient to produce sub- 
ordination, and the means at present at their disposal are not sufficient to enable 
them to enforce labour as it ought to be enforced in Workhouses. If they apply 
to the Magistrate, the fact is the gaols are so full now, that the application is 
hardly ever attended with any beneficial results, as far as persons being sent there 
is concerned, and the work in the Workhouses is a farce. I have failed to devise 
any means under the present law of enforcing labour, and I think when the paupers 
admitted are to be fed by the public, if they refuse or neglect to work, they ought 
to be liable to be turned out of the house. 

5815. Does not that liability exist now? 

No ; if the Vice-Guardians turn a pauper out of the house, and he dies, they 
•are responsible for it. 

5816. Did you ever know a case where the Vice-Guardians did turn a pauper 
out ? 

I have 
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I have known cases wliere they have been obliged to take it upon themselves „ . 
to do so. D. Labalmondiere. 

‘''"i Guardians are bound to maintain a pauper in 
the Workhouse who retuscs to work? 

Tlicy have first to punish him for insubordination, then for refractory conduct 
and then to bring lain before the Magistrates, but they cannot turn him out 
legally. 

5818. Why cannot they turn him out legally? ' 

If be dies, they are responsible for his death. 

5819. Do you conceive that the Board of Guardians is responsible for the death 
of a man whom they refuse to relieve because he refuses to work ? 

At present, as far as regards relief in the Workhouse. 

5820. What kind of work would you propose in a Workhouse? 

I think hand-mills might be introduced very beneficially for griudiug’ their own 
corn. 

5821. There are a great many in the North of Ireland, are there not ? 

I believe there are in several Unions ; I know there are in some. 

5822. And also places of confinement, you think, should be provided? 

Yes, further means of confinement ; there is only one small cell in a large house 
for 800 paupers now. 

5823. Have not complaints been made to the Poor Law Commission in 
Dublin ? 

Yes, they are aware of it. 

.5824. Are they aware of the reluctance of Guardians to turn out paupers who 
refuse to work? 

I believe they are. 

5825. Have they taken no measures to alter the opinions of the Guardians 
upon this subject ? 

No, I think not ; 1 tliink they have taken the same view themselves. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



GEORGE CRAMPTON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : G- Cran^toK, Esq. 



5820. YOU are manager of one of the largest properties in the district of 
Erris ? 

I am. 

5827. Are you well acquainted with the working of the Poor Law in that 
district ? 

I am, pretty well. 

5828. In what Union is the property situated with which you are connected ? 

In Ballina Union. 

6829. Will you describe to the Committee the state of that Union with regard 
to pauperism, and with regard to its financial state ? 

I know the district better than the Union. 

5630. Will you state generally the condition of the district ; first of all, what 
is the general condition of the people? 

The general condition of the peasantry is, that they are very small holders of 
land ; the average size of the arable part of their holdings I should say does not 
exceed two Irish acres ; there are large tracts of mountain wliich I do not take 
into consideration. 

5831. Attached to those small holdings ? 

Yes ; the tenure is a very peculiar one. No person has, strictly speaking, (at 
least very few have) any spot of ground which they can call their own ; they 
hold it in a sort of joint tenancy, so that the same person may have land scat- 
tered in five or six different portions of a large towuland. 

(19.16.) F 5832. You 
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G Cra„pim, Ek. 5832. You apply that not only to the mountain, but to the arable land abao ; 

so that a man having two acres, might have those two acres m no less tbau 

5,11, March iS, 9 . different places? 

He might, or more than that ; the mountain is grazed generally in common. 

5833. What they call their gardens are divided into different portions in dii‘- 
lerent parts, "with a view of giving each a share of the land of average fertility ? 

Yes. 

5834. Each person being liable for the rent of his own land ? 

If they take it as joint tenants, each person is liable for liis neighbour ; but 
sometimes the landlord will only hold each person amenable for his own share. 

5835. And in the same way as to the poor-rate? 

In those very small holdings the landlord is the person liable for the poor-rate. 

5836. Are those holdings under 42. ? 

Most of them are. 

5837. If the whole is let in bulk, you mean that the whole cannot be let 
under 4/.? 

It is only where a lease exists between the landlord and the occupying tenants 
that the landlord is not liable. In that district, in 1846, a great many leases 
fell in. and since that most of the land has been held not under lease. 

5838. Is each different slip of land to which you have adverted noted in the rate- 
book, so that a man who holds land, say on a dozen different spots, has his name 
entered in the rate-book a dozen different times, or is the whole of the land which 
he holds, though the portions of it may be half a mile apart, mentioned in hulk ? 

It is mentioned in bulk ; they seem to have been formed by guess rather than 
by measurement. 

5839. The valuer, therefore, has never actually inspected the land ? 

I do not think the holdings were ever accurately measured. 

5840. Does not the gross rent of the whole holding, wherever it is scattered, 
exceed 4/.? 

It very often does not exceed 42- 

5S41. In cases where it does exceed 4/., is it entered upon the rate-book as 
so many different holdings, or all as one holding? 

It is very often entered in one way, and very often in another ; it is very often 
the case that the same man is entered for different holdings, each time being 
entered for less than 4/. 

5842. In that case is such a person considered as having aholding under 4/,? 

He has hitherto been considered as having a holding under 4/. 

5843. Is not it the case frequently, where those detached spots of ground are 
held by one individual, and where a lease has been granted, that they are com- 
prised within one lease ? 

I do not know any instance in which a lease has been granted to an indivi- 
dual holding spots of ground scattered through a townland of that very small 
amount. 

5844. I understood you to say that some of those leases fell in in 1846? 

A great many of them . 

5845. Have any attempts been made to divide and differently allot those hold- 
ings since that time 1 

1 es ; all leases which fell in, in 1846, on Mr. Carter’s estate, were what they 
call striped immediately afterwards, but then came the famine, and everything 
went to ruin, and very little has been done since. 

5846. As regards the rating while the lease existed, of course it would not ho 
considered as a holding under 4/. ? 

While the lease existed, the tenant was liable in the first instance. 

6847. Are you aware how the collectors did practically collect the rate upon 
that land at that time ? 

From the tenants. 

5848. From 
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5848. From the tenants in bulk represented by one man, or did he go to each 
man for his share r 

To each man for his own share. 

5849. How did he make out what his share was when the land was divided 
in the way you have staled ? 

It was done by some sort of guess-work or loose estimate ; all the tenants in 
the townland were put down in one column, and sums were put opposite their 
name.s, and the rates put opposite to that again. 

.OB.^O. The share paid by some of those tenants must have been extremelv 
small ? ^ 

Extremely small, some few pence. 

5851. Were the rates paid pretty punctually ? 

They were paid very well. 

58.52, Do you know of any cases in which the collector was obliged to have 
recourse to legal jirocess to enforce them ? 

Sometimes people were charged poor-rate when tliey had no land in the town- 
land ; there were sometimes mistakes made as to the persons liable, and those 
persons, of course, objected to pay for lands which they did not possess. In 
some cases the people did not pay ; we find dishonest people in all parts of the 
world anxious to get rid of liabilities in any way. 

5853. Has any case of distraint for rates not paid upon this land come within 
your knowledge ? 

Not before 1846 ;• I think, perhaps, there may have been some cases. 

5854. Subsequently, if I understand you rightly, the landlord was liable for 
the rates ? 

Yes ; but even then tlie lands are liable to distraint, and in some cases, where 
the landlords did not pay, the lands were distrained j I know one instance in 
which they were distrained. 

5855. You know an iu.stance in which, though the landlord was the party 
liable, the tenant was distrained upon? 

The land was distrained. 

5856. The land not being in the occupation of the party liable? 

Not being in the occupation of the landlord. 

5857. And the monthly notice having been sent ? 

I am inclined to think, in the instance I allude to, there was a lease; it was 
not on Mr. Carter’s property; but I think there was a lease between the land- 
lord and the tenant. The land is under a Receiver of the Court of Chancery. 
I think the Receiver himself is the lessee ; he has other tenants under liim. 

5858. He is the lessee under the Court, but the lessor to the occupiers of the 
soil? 

Yes. 

5859. He, as the immediate lessor, was the party liable ? 

He was ; but he did not pay, it seems, and there was a distress laid upon the 
lands. I believe the lessor afterwards did pay; but previously to lo46 the 
poor-rate was very well paid, and so were the rents. 

5860. What amount of rate has been struck in the last twelyemonth in the 
Ballina Union? 

I think it is 3s. l^d. in the pound. 

5861. How much has been collected? 

I cannot say exactly. 

5862. Is the arrear large ? 

The arrear is considerable, I believe. 

5863. Is any portion of it recoverable, do you think ? 

I should think so. 

(19. 16 .) r 2 5864. Has 



G. Cra7nplo7t, Esq. 
87 i 1 i Match 1849. 
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G. Crompton, Esq. 5864. Has that been general over all the Electoral Divisions in the Union I* 

^ — ~ I think Ss. l^J. was the general amount of the rate struck over tlie Union ; 

a?t arc 1 4 9. j ]^no;v that that was in Erris the whole amount of rate that was struck ? 

5865. Is there much out-door relief given? 

A great deal ; just before I left Dublin 1 got the numbers. There aro 
persons in the Erris district receiving out-door relief now. 

5866. Is that in one Electoral Division ? 

It is in two Electoral Divisions. 

5867. What is the population of that district ? 

It was about 20,000 in 1841. 

5868. That population is immensely reduced now, is not it ? 

1 do not suppose it is reduced more tlian one-fourth. 

5869. What has become of the people ? 

Many of them went away, and a great many of them died ; a great many died 
in 1846. As I have said, there are 5,961 persons receiving out-door relief, 
at an expense of 173/. 13 s. weekly ; tliere are 959 receiving in-door relief, at 
the rate of 1 s. 6d. a head per week, amounting to 7H. 18s. (id., making a total 
of 245/. 11s. 6rf. a week. The valuation of those two Electoral Divisions is 
about 10,000 i. a year. 

5870. Is this district to which you have just alluded very much let in small 
holdings ? 

Y es, it is nearly all let in small holdings. 

5871. Is the effect of that that the land is set at a higher price than it would 
be, supposing those holdings were of a large size ? 

Yes, it brings a better rent let in that way. 

5872. Which better rent, I suppose, is always paid, excepting in case of 
famine or the failure of the potatoes ? 

It is very well paid. 

5873. What do you call a small holding ? 

I call two acres a small holding. 

5874. Have you any objection to state the average amount of rental for llie 
arable land in that district ? 

It varies from place to place ; 1 am inclined to think it would be sorncwhci'o 
about 1 /. an acre, 

5875. Is that an English acre or an Irish acre ? 

An Ii'ish acre. 



5876. How was the right of pasturage limited ; was each person limited to so 
many beasts ? 

They settled it among themselves ; the whole farms were set in what are 
called sums among themselves. 

5877. Was nothing paid for the mountain, apart from the arable land ? 

Upon grazing farms they paid for the grazing by itself i but in arable farms, 

that is, where there was a good deal of arable land, but not much grazing the 
grazing is given in. 

5878. In the case of those small holdings, where there was a great proportion 
of arable land, I understood you to say that there was a right of pasture over a 
certain tract of mountain land ? 

Yes, that is so. 



6879. Was the rent paid for that mountain land apart from the rent of the 
arable land, or did the rent paid for the arable land cover also whatever riirht of 
pasturage was attached to the holding ? ^ 

In general where the quantity of arable land is considerable in the townland 
the rent of the townland is about 20s. an acre for the arable land in the town- 
land ,■ but where the arable land is not considerable, where the pasture is very 
considerable, the rent is more than that. ■ 



.5880. Are 
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r)880. Are the two rents sepeu-ated, or is the right of pasture considered when 
the rent is fixed for the arable portion of the liolding ? 

The arable portion and the right of pasturage always go too-ether • they are 
the same holding. ° ^ 



G. Crampton, Eig, 
27th Murcli 



5881. What is the general quality of the arable land in this district; is it 
good or bad? 

It is middling ; it is quite destitute of lime ; it is a primitive soil, which is 
not generally very fertile. 

r)882. Docs it produce wheat or oats ? 

Oats. 



.'5883. Is wheat not generally grown upon it ? 

It is never grown upon it ; at least I never saw wheat grown there, and I was 
there seven or eight years. 

.^884. Has not some English gentleman taken a large farm in that country 
lately ? 

Yes. 

5885. What sized farm? 

He has taken a farm of about 1,200 acres (English). 

5886, Has he paid 1/. an acre for that farm ? 

I suppose there are not more than 50 or 60 of those 1,200 acres which are 
arable, if there are so many. 



5887. Are those 1,200 English acres or Irish acres? 

English acres. 

5888. Where the farms are so small, is not it the case that the landlord has 
the j)oor-ratc to ]iay for a great majority of his tenants ? 

It is very much the case ; Mr. Carter has had to do so. 

5889. In consequence of the rating being under 4/. ? 

Yes. 

5890. Are there in the district farmers having such large holdings that they 
arc rated, and pay the rate themselves ? 

Very few ; 1 do not suppose there are more than 20 farms m the whole 
district in which there are 10 acres of arable land. 



5891. In tlie new agreements into which you entered with your tenants sub- 
sequently to the passing of the Act of 1846, did not you add the amount of the 
rate to the amount of the rent ; you said that a great many leases fell in, in the 
year 1 846, alter the Act transferring the rate from the occupier to the owner; 
did not you upon that occasion, when the liability to the rate fell npon the 
landlord, add the amount of the rate to the amount of the rent preraously 
paid? 

No, we did not. 

5892. You let the land upon the same terms, though you were called upon to 

All we did was this ; we took each farm as it stood ; I endeavoured, as well 
as I could to ascertain the proportion of each farm which each tenant held, the 
one-twenti’eth, or the one-thirtieth, or the one-fiftieth, and I endeavoured to 
divide the farms as conveniently as possible, giving each person together and m 
one place what he held originally in a great many different places; the rent was 
slightly raised, which probably would be sufficient to counterbalance the amount 
of the poor-rate. 



5893. Is the valuation for the Poor Law much above or under the actual rent 
lid ? 

I should think it does not differ very much from it. 



5894. Then you consider the valuation a pretty fair one ? 

I think it was a pretty fair one previously to 1 846 ; it is not a fair one now, 



(19. 16.) 
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5895. Is it now higher in proportion to the rent ? 

The country now is waste ; I suppose forty-nine fiftieth parts of the arable 
land has been lying waste for the last two years. 

5896. Have they not sown any oats there ? 

No, nor potatoes. 

5897. Has the amount of stock, upon the mountains diminished very much ? 

It has disappeared almost. 

5898. Have the occupiers abandoned the land ? 

They are living in their houses, receiving relief, but doing nothing ; under the 
Poor Law they cannot do anything towards cultivating their land wliilc they arc 
receiving relief. 

5899. Have any of those occupiers leases, who are living in their houses, 
having abandoned their land } 

I think there is one instance in which there is a man who has a lease who is 
living in his house, and has abandoned his land. 

5900. Does he receive out-door relief? 

I rather think not. 



5901. You say the stock has enthely disappeared ; what is the cause of that ; 
the pasture has not failed, has it? 

No ; in the olden time the stock was in the hands of the small tenants ; each 
man had one, or two, or three or four head of cattle, according as he was richer 
or poorer ; few of them, I think, had much more than that ; when the distress 
came on in 1846, they were obliged to sell those cattle, and they have sold them 
all from lime to time ; within the last two years, in tlie hands of the small 
tenants there has been no stock at all. 

5902. If I understand you rightly, upon those lands there has been now for 
nearly, if not quite, two years, no profitable occupation ? 

None whatever. 

5903. Have the rates been struck as against the land in that condition ’ 

They have. 

5904. Is that considered to he in conformity with the law? 

It is. 



5905. Have the rates been demanded from any person? 

They have, and have been paid. 

5906. Have they been paid upon land which was under no profitable ocoima- 

tion whatever r ^ 

They have. 

5907. Was the diminution of the cattle occasioned by their beinir seized and 

sold by the Guardians ? ° 

In some cases they were seized and sold; but the diminution was mainly 
occasioned by the people themselves being obliged to seU them, and convert the 
proceeds into food. 



5908. I suppose upon Mr. Carter’s estate there is 
which has been wasted by the tenants ? 

A great extent. 



a great extept of land 



5909. Deserted? 

I cannot exactly say deserted, because they arc living in their houses, though 
not cultivating their land, ° 

fates practice to charge the landlord with tlig 

Wherever the holding in the rate-book is under U, or is not above 4i, the 
landlord has to pay the rate. 



, 5^''' freq'tfufly occurred upon Mr. Carter’s estate that the land- 

lord IS rated as tlie occupier of lands wasted by the tenant? 

I do not know that that is the case. 

5912. That 
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5912. That has not happened to Mr. Carter? G. Crampton, Esq. 

No ; hut then I must say that there are very few of the farms which Mr. 271 I 1 March 1849 . 

Carter holds m Erris, lor which he was obliged to pay, which have tenants upon 

them, who are rated above 4/. 

5913 . Are you aware of any case in which the land, having been left waste, 
a subsequent tenant has come in, and the stock of that tenant has been distrained 
upon for the arrears of rate due by the preceding tenant ? 

No, I am not aware of any such case, because we have had no new tenants 
come in upon the land there at all ; no person to bring in stock. 

5914. Do you apprehend that the fear of being liable for the rates of the pre- 
ceding tenants, has any effect in preventing new tenants from coming in? 

I think it has had such an effect ; 1 am sure it has in some instances. 

5915. Is it generally understood that the law in Ireland does authorize the 

distraining upon the stock of an incoming tenant for rates due by the precedin? 
tenant? J r- 6 

It is. 



591G. For rates due at any distance of time, or within a certain limit ? 

At any distance of time the land is liable. 

5917. Supposing the arrears of rate upon tliat property were paid off, do you 
think there would be a difficulty in re-peopling the land with tenants, such as 
you would approve of? 

There is no great amount of arrears due upon that property. There are a few 
properties which owe arrears. There is a great arrear of rent due, but not much 
rate. 

5918. Whyisthat? 

Because the rate is paid by the landlord. 

59 1 9. You have stated that a considerable portion of the land in the barony of 
Erris has been uncultivated ; to what cause do you attribute that state of things ? 

Very much to the inability of the occupying tenantry to cultivate it, and very 
much to the operation of the Poor Law itself, ivhich denies relief to persons who 
are in the occupation of more than a small portion of land. 

5920 . Was there any difficulty in setting those to the occupiers of the adjoining 
lands ? 

The occupiers are all very much in the same position. 

5921 . Do you conceive that the fixing of a maximum rate would have a ten- 
dency to restore the confidence of the occupiers, and to induce them to re-cultivate 
the land ? 

I think it would. 1 think it would be of great importance m inducing strangers 
to the country to take land there, because it would limit their responsibility. They 
would know the extent to which they might be taxed, and they would regulate 
their arrangements accordingly. 

5922 . Do you think it would be desirable that whatever the amoxmt of that tax 
mi^ht be, the sum actually paid for the poor-rate should be paid one-half by the 
landlord and one-half by the tenant, and not, as is now very frequently the case, 
that one of those parties should pay a much larger proportion than the other ? 

I think the present arrangement is a very fair one, because they pay in pro- 
portion to their interests. 

5923. Why do you think they pay in proportion to their interests? 

For instance, I know many cases where the tenant holds a very valuable 
farm at a very small rent. For example, I know people holding hundreds of acres 
for hundreds of shillings, instead of hundreds of pounds, which they ought to pay. 
I think in that case it would be very hard for the landlord to pay halt the poor- 
rate, because that would amount to much more than the whole of his rent. 

5924 Supposing a farm to be let for its lair letting value, is not it possible that 
in such a case the landlord might have to pay more that one-half the poor-rate ? 

If the valuation for the poor-rate is a fair valuation, he would just have to pay 



half. 

(19. IG.) 
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5925. Is not there often a great distinction between the valuation under the 
Poor Law and the amount at which a farm is sujjposed to be fairly set ? 

It is sometimes the case. I think, in general, as far as I have examiuod into tiic 
valuations under the Poor Law in Erris, the valuations are pretty fair. 

5026. They generally accord with what is considered a fair rent ? 

Yes. 

5927. The valuation of the two districts alluded to, you say, wsa 10,000/. a 
year ? 

Yes. 

5928. Of course, if there is much land waste, it is considerably less than that 

at this moment ? * 

It is very considerably less. 

5929 . The expenditure at this moment, you say, exceeds 200/. a week ? 

According to the present arrangement, it amounts to 12,769/. a year. 

5930. Does that include a proportion of the establishment charges ? 



5931. Independently of the establishment charges, the expenditure at tlii.s time 
exceeds 12,000/. a year? 

It does. 



5932. The highest valuation did not exceed 10,000/.? 

A little more than 10,000/. ; it did not exceed 11,000/. 

5933 . The valuation has depreciated very much since ? 

I do not suppose it is worth half wliat it was worth before 1840 ; I do not think 
It IS worth more than 5,000/. a year. 

5934. Therefore 205. in the pound actual value would not defray the actual 

expenses of the district ? ^ 

Certainly not, 



5p5. To yoor knowledge, does it happen that any proprietors in the district 
at the present time actually pay more rates than they receive rent ? 

I think Mr. Carter is the largest rate-payer in the country, and he is the largest 
rent recervei] too ; hut I am inclined to think that, taking into consideration the 
rents which he receives from people who hold leases under him in perpetuity 
and people vrto hold other valuable leases under him who have property ei'e- 

r^hSpaMin"^^^ "---'I- 

M3C I confine iny question simply to that particular district » 

He has jieop e who hold land under him in Erris, who have properties else 
where, out ot winch t^y can afford to pa, the rents which they oio 1 hi fakh m 
those rents mto cons.derat.on, I think he has received more rent ortTcif E,tW 
tliau he has paid in poor-rates. 

those perpetuities, and confine 
t to the lands which are eons.de.-ed to be let at a fair vdue, do you cZ to 

ourof got nothing 



5938. Was there no beneficial occupation of those lauds? 

None whatever to him, nor to anybody else. 

He® '’.T ??? '^““g dtarged for them ’ 

He did appeal, but there was some fault in the recoguiSmee. 

qutsrionr^ “ “ ">erits of the 

Quite technical; it was from placins the wron? mm-itv in fi,/, • • , ^ 

of the right one. The recognizance was executed in the countv of^pS-r' 
by some accident Fermanagh got into the bodv of tliP m ^ - ^ Tumanagh ; 
appeals were not heard in clnseVence! ' recognizance, and the 

5941. Have 
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Unlofornm?’'”' “> Erris a separate 

sopaJaTe uSom' “ I =Peak of a 

S943. They are to compose a Union in themselves » 
lliey are. 

itts"!'! nndmL“nf ‘° ‘hat Union? 

been sL'X'r huiUing Workhouses in Ireland has 

No, I cannot say that I am ; something very considerable, I know. 

.'>946'. If the expense of building a Workhouse for the Union of Erris were tr> 
amount to 8 000?. or 9,0001, do you believe there is property i„ ae c™rem- 
plated new Union to pay the expense of building such a house, and to maintain 
the establishment which such a house would necessitate ’ 

Not if the present state of things remains ; but if the country were nronerlv 

“A‘rs-f “ 

its^^ w a^Sh’Ti'^ - 

i do not think it was. 

the^Unior^ “ hesirable to make that alteration in 

from the\‘‘ ‘‘ “ '"Ser Union i the distance 

“ P-‘ Of 

.6949. Do you think that there are residing in that district of Erris individuals 
who are competent to perform the duties of Guardians 1 
I think very few. 

C950. Then do you contemplate the probability of Vice-Guardians being 
always appointed for that particular Union? ° 

I tliink, until the state of society alters very much there, it will be Quite 
necessary to have them. ' ^ 

5951. TOl you inform the Committee what Magistrates there are in the 
Barony of Erns ? 

Mr. Denis Bingham is one ; I am myself another. 

5952. Are there in the whole of that district but two gentlemen who are in 
the Commission of the Peace ? 

That is all. 

.bGliS. How many Electoral Divisions are there in the Union ? 

Two. 



5954. How many are expected in future? 

Fourteen ; they are two very large divisions now. The two divisions contain 
about 140,000 acres. 

5955. How many Guardians do they send to the Union ? 

The business has been managed there for many years by Vice-Guardians. 

5956. Previously to the appointment of the Vice-Guardians, how many, 
under the existing regulations, were appointed? 

I think three for each division. 

^ 5957. Do you think there are a sufficient number of competent men in the 
district to take the office, supposing there to be a return to the system of elected 
Guardians ? 

I cannot say that there are. 

(19. 16.) G 5958. Then, 



G. C'rajiipion, Esq. 
27th March 1849. 
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5958 Then, in fact, it comes to this : that the persons who are appointed 
Guardians in the first instance must always remain Guardians, for there can be 
no fresh election? 

I do not quite understand the question. 

5959. Leavine out of the question altogether the law as to Vice-Guardians, 
which may expire, there would he three Guardians for each of those divisions ; 
but you say tliere are not a sufficient nuiuber of competent pereoiis m tliat 
country from whom to choose Guardians ; will not it follow, therefore, that the 
persons who are originally elected Guardians, must continue to he so r 

The next three might be as good as the first three. 

5960. You think there are still among the population persons wlio might be 
elected as Guardians ? 

T do not say that the first three will be very good Guardians. 

5961. Is not there a probability that they would be the best that could be 
found ? 

It is not at all probable, I think. 

5962. Have you been recently in Erris ? 

I have witliin the last tliree or four months. 



5963. What is the condition of the lower classes of the people there now ? 

They are as poor as they possibly can be. 

5964 Can you give any description of their condition in regard to clothing ? 

They are wretchedly clad; they are in rags most of them; some of them 
nearly naked. 

5965. Are they in a state which is consistent with decency? 

Indeed, they are not, in general. 

5966. Do you thinlc they have the means at present of procuring clothing ? 

I am quite sure they have not. 

5967. I am now speaking of persons not actually receiving relief ; in what 
condition are they with regard to food ? 

They are very badly off for food too. 

5968. Even those who are not receiving relief? 

Yes, even those who are not receiving relief. 

5969. What is the food which they principally subsist on? 

They live upon a mixture of Indian meal and turnips generally. 

5970. In their physical condition, subsisting upon that Indian meal and 
turnips, are they capable, or not, of doing hard labour ? 

Tbe Indian meal and turnips, if there is enough of the Indian meal with the 
turnips, makes very good food ; and probably it is as good a food as the potato 
which was generally grown in that countrj-, which is of a very watery and wasliy 
description. 



5971. Supposing they have not the means of obtaining a sufficiency of Indian 
meal, how do they do upon the turnips alone ? 

Very badly. 



5972. Are there many who are compelled to subsist upon the turnips alone? 
There are a great many who are very glad to get them. 

5973. You are speaking of persons noiy who are not receiving relief.? 

I am speaking of persons who are not receiving relief, hut who would he very 
glad to get relief if they could. Of course the Poor Law officers are anxious to 
keep down the number upon the relief list as much as possible. 



5974. They would be very glad to get relief if they could ? 

Yes. 

5975. Why is it, then, that they cannot get relief? 

Because the Poor Law officers think that they are not bound to give relief to 
people who can in any other way support themselves or live. 

5976. The 
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m,,. Do you know at all what teat the Vice-Gnardiam establish of whether 
a man subsist m any other way ; what is the criterion by which they are euided » 
Ihey first of all, through the Relieving Officer and by their oWn inspection' 
endeavour to ascertain as far as possible the circumstances of the applicant and 
if they think him a proper person to get relief, they then put him upon what’tiiev 
call a working party, where they are emploved a certain number of hours each 
day in breaking stones, or sometliing of that kind, so as to test whether he is in 
distress or not, because he gets so small a quantity for his day’s work that if he 
is not really in distress he probably will not like to undergo the ordeai 



.5978. If he does not undergo this ordeal, they do not think he ouelit to have 
relief? 

Certainly. 



27th March 1849. 



.')979. Ai-e many 2»rsons denied relief upon the ground of what is called the 
Quarter Acre Clause ? 

People holding land in Ireland are generally denied relief; but from the cir- 
cumstances of the tenures existing in the country, which I described just now 
it is very difficult to ascertain exactly what quantity of land a man rents’ 
especially as the peasantry themselves are very unwilling to let the Helieving 
Officer or any person connected with Poor Law know more than is necessary 
about their circumstances. 



.5980. The effect of that is, that the Quarter Acre Clause is not very effective 
in its operation ? 

No, it is not there ; and in that particular pai-t of the country, where there are 
no tenants or no persons in the neighbourhood who could cultivate the land if 
deserted, I do not see what object is gained by insisting upon it. 

.5981. With respect to those who are not receiving relief, in what state of 
health arc they ? 

The general appearance of the peasantiy is very wretched ; they look thin and 
miserable ; they look as if they were starved ; sometimes they are attacked by 
fever, and carried off in great numbers ; there was a fever there about a month 
ago, and a good many ])ersons were carried off by it. 

.5982. Arc they afflicted by those classes of disease which arise from gi-eat 
penury and poor diet ? 

1 think fever is generally the disease they are afflicted with ; I have heard of 
dysentery prevailing a good deal too. 

.5983. Have they been extensively afflicted with fever and dysentery ? 

Indeed they have. 

.5984. Does that also apply to those who receive relief as well as to those who 
do not receive relief? 

I think that those who receive relief are generally in better health and better 
looking than those who do not. 

5985. So that those who do not receive relief are in a worse condition than 
those who are receiving it ? 

Sometimes they ai*e ; of course I apply my observations to that particular 
class which are near the boundary between the recipients of relief and the non- 
recipients ; there are some persons a little above those to whom those observa- 
tions do not apply. 

5986. What kind of food is given to those who are receiving out-door relief.^ 

Generally Indian meal. 

5987. Is anything else given? 

No, 1 do not think there is ; I think Indian meal is the ordinary food. 

.5988. How much of Indian meal do they give to an adult ? 

I think about a pound a day. 

5989. What is the objection to persons . living in the district to take land 
which has been abandoned ? 

(19. 16.) G 2 There 
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G. Crampton, Esq. There is DO oDC there able to take it ; there are no persons in the district who 
have money or means to tahe land. 

27 lh March 1849 . • /• -n • -1 

5990. Has the mortality beeri very considerable m the district of lirns ? 

It was in 1846 very considerable; it was considerable, again, between the 
expiration of the Relief Commission operation at the commencement of the Poor 
Law relief ; but since then the Poor Law Commissioners have kept the people alive 
very well. 

5991 . You state that the holdings in those two districts of Binghamstown and 
Belmullet are very small ? 

Yes. 



5992 . Are the properties extensive generally, or not ? 

Mr. Carter owns a very large property. • 

5993 . Have you any objection to state the extent of Mr. Carter’s property, and 
tlie population upon it ? 

Mr. Carter has (not leased against liim for ever) about 51,000 English acres. 

5994 . Is the greater portion of that arable laud, or is a great portion of it 

mountain? ^ ^ , 

The greater proportion is mountain ; the valuation under the Ordnance of those 

51.000 acres is about 2,500/. a year. 

5995. Canyon state the proportion of arable land in the 51,000 acres? 

The proportion is very minute indeed ; probably there may be about 2,000 or 

3.000 acres of arable land. 



5996. English acres ? 
Yes. 



5997. Can you give the Committee an approximation to the population upon 
the 51,000 acres ? 

The property comprises about one-third of the. district, and I should think the 
population is about one-third- 

5998. What is the population of the district ? 

It was about 20,000 ; I should say there are about 5,000 inhabitants upon 
Mr. Carter’s estate. 



5999. Does Mr. Carter’s property lie pretty nearly together, or is it much 
interspersed with others ? 

It is scattered all over the surface of the two divisions. 



6000. With intervening proprietors ? 

Yes. 

6001 . Are any of them extensive proprietors ? 

There is Mr. Dennis Bingham, who is the next extensive proprietor in the 
county; he owns 16,000 acres, valued at about 1,200 Z. a year; Mr. Henry 
Bingham owns about 10,000 acres, valued at about 400 ; Mr. Atkinson owns 
about 4,000 acres, valued at about 300/.; that is according to the Ordnance 
valuation ; Mr. Francis Blake Knox owns about 1,600 acres. 

6002. Are all those properties in the same circumstances that Mr. Carter’s is; 
-are they much scattered and dispersed 1 

Mr. Dennis Bingham’s property is just as much dispersed as Mr. Carter’s, and 
•so is Mr. Henry Bingham’s. 

6003. In the district of Erris, generally speaking, it would not be possible to 
make any arrangement of the area of taxation by which properties could be 
separately made chargeable for their own poor ? 

No ; in the contemplated new divisions by the Boundary Commissioners, they 
have divided those two divisions into 14 new Electoral Divisions; out of those 
14 divisions Mr. Carter’s property will he in 12 or 13. 

6004. How many of those Electoral Divisions would be altogether the property 
of Mr. Carter ? 

Not one ; I do not think there is any one division which has less than five or 
six different proprietors. 

6005. From 
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G005. From the circumstances of the pronerties h^mo- in 
much like the tenailts’ lioMirigs, that is, interspersed and Intermingled tLetheZ 

«.eareaoftaxationl.hich!a .Sa. 

Quite impossible. 

6008. If it rvere possible to make such a distribution, or to charge each indi 
«dual property with the maintenance of its own poor, are you of®li“oVtha^ 

Ml .Carter s property of j 1, 000 acres, there being only 2,000 of them arLle would 
nmSSriglyTem?^' -‘-ed from the cb^rof 

I think It would eventually, but I think it could not raise itself from its present 
depressed state into a self-supporting state unaided ; all the occupying tenants 
there are almost m a sta,te of starvation ; they have nothing to live^on^ till next 
fm- Ibe ' ‘I the interim a v^t sum will be required to cultivate the land, and 
toi the support of that population over the extent of 2,000 or 3,000 acres is more 
than the means of any private person are capable of. 

0007. Can you at all account for the extraordinary dispersion and scattering 
ot properties among different owners in that country, all of them heing large 
owners, but owners m widely dispersed districts ? o 6 

The whole district was originally held by one owner. Sir Arthur Shane ; he 
■left two daughters, to whom the property descended in co-parcenery ; afterwards, 

■their descendants, in dividing the property between them, divided each individual 
farm, at least very nearly so ; they did not do that in every instance ; in one or 
two oases there were two or three fai'ms set off against each other, but the 
general rule was to divide each farm by a line. 

6008 . -Tf «uch a measure could he carried on, would a great improvement be 
ettected m the prwent state of the country, by effecting exchanges of land amone 
piopnetors m such a manner as to bring different parts of the property together^ 

It would serve some proprietors ; it would serve the proprietors who have 
some means by which they could work their estates, but it would not serve those 
•who have none. 



6009. Why not? 

ihey cannot do anything ; they have no means to work with. 

6010. They would be no worse off? 

No. 



coil. With regard to the proprietors who have some means, would not it 
.greatly facilitate their management of tiie estates and the well-being the tenants, 
it those estates, instead of being divided in the manner you speak of lav toge- 
ther and compact ? i > j b 

It would serve them very much. 

6012. Are you aware whether there are any great difficulties in the present 
state of the law, which would stand in the way of such an arrangement, if the 
'parties themselves were willing to undertake it ? 

There are difficulties in the law, and difficulties in the cii’cuinstances of tlie 
properties themselves. 

6013. Are you aware that there is a law now in existence for that pur^iose in 
England, which is so admirable in its working that an exchange does not cost 
-■above 2/. or 3/. ? 

I am not aware of that fact. 

6014. Supposing such a law as that which I have alluded to were extended 
to Ireland, do you imagine it would be attended with any benefit? 

It would be a great benefit to that district. 

6015. You understand the nature of the law to be this : that no money pass- 
ing between the parties, the Commissioners are authorized to exchange estates, 
tbeing under settlement, and to transfer any liability from the one estate to the 
other ? 

Yes. 

(19. 16.) G 3 6016. So 
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6016. So as to maintain the same security for the creditors, but to transfer 
the property, in order to suit the convenience of both parties ? 

Yes, 

6017. Are you of opinion that the extension of that principle to Ireland 
would be exceedingly beneficial in the district of Erris ? 

Certainly. 

6018. Would it have the effect of making the various estates so exchanged 
more saleable than they are at present ? 

It would, certainly. 

6019. Would it add to their selling value r 

I think it would. 

6020. You are acquainted with the proposal that has been made for the multi- 
plication of those Electoral Divisions or areas of taxation in the district of 
Erris ; supposing that proposal were carried into effect, do you consider that it 
would in fact render the support of the poor much more efficient? 

The district under no circumstances whatever can support its poor at present, 
no matter how you divide it. 

6021. In reference to the employment of the poor, do you think the reduction 

of the area of taxation, according to the plan proposed by the Commissioners, 
would have the effect of securing for the poor more effectual employment than 
the present state of things does ? „ , , , . 

The misfortune of the country is, that there are very lew who ai*e able to give 
employment ; there are 51 proprietors, and there are only 13 out of the 51 who 
are not paupers themselves. 

6022. By paupers, you mean persons practically insolvent r 

Yes. 

6023. Out of the 13, are there any whose estates are under Receivers appointed 
by the Court of Chancery ? 

I do not think there are ; there are very few Receivers over jn-operties m that 
country ; latterly, people have thought it more prudent, probably, not to appoint 
Receivers, for there is nothing to be had there. 

6024. You speak of persons who are creditors, but there may be cases of 
ininors ? 

There are two or three cases gf minors ; but I think I have included those 
among the number of insolvents. 

6025. You do not consider the properties as practically of much value? 

No. 

6026. That being the state of the district, do you fancy that any great advan- 
tage will arise to it from the proposed reduction in the area of taxation in that 
part of the country ? 

I think there is only one division out of 14 wliich will he benefited by it in 
the slightest degree. That would he benefited if the Commissioners would 
make some little alteration in it, which I hope they will. 

6027. Under what circumstances is that division placed, which gives you the 
impression that it would be benefited? 

There is one proprietor, a Mr. Atkinson, who holds 4,000 acres, and who is a 
very hard-working man, and who is doing a great deal to assist himself and the 
people in the way of giving employment. All his property, fortunately for him, 
lies together ; it all lies in that one Electoral Division ; there is a part of that 
new Electoral Division which will be held by Mr. Carter, and he would throw 
whatever assistance he could into a division which was likely to he safe. There 
is Mr. Henry Bingham, who, I think, would do something, who has also property 
there. 

6028. With the exception of that one Electoral Division, there is neither of 
the other 13 districts from which you expect to derive any assistance? 

1 should not have any hope of it. 

6029. Did 
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8029. Did you state that on Mr. Carter’s property there were only2,500 acres 
of arable land i •' 

I should say so, speaking loosely. 

6030 I understood you to say, that the population of that estate amounted 
to .0,000 persons r 

I think so. 

6031. Leaving half an acre to each individual? 

It would be 1,000 families. 

6032. Leaving half an acre to each individual ? 

1 should think so ; originally about two acres was the average. 

6033. ‘Without the potato cultivation, is it possible for that tillage land upon 
the property to sq^port the population upon it ? 

No ; unless more of the adjoining mountain is brought into cultivation, I 
should think not. 

6034. In its present state it is impossible ? 

I think in the present state the utmost which the arable land of the country 
could do without potatoes, would be to support the population. Under the old 
system the habit was, before 1840, that each man had half his holding always in 
potatoes ; the other half was in oats. That was the old system. The potatoes 
went to the support of the family for the year, and the oats went to the payment 
of the rent, and the provision of anything that might be required in the way of 
clothing ; so that half the arable land of the country was all that was required to 
support the population. The other half of the arable land of the country went 
in payment of the rent. 

603.6. In the event of the continuation of the failure of the potato crop, how 
would you propose to relieve that property ? 

You can only relieve it by enabling the population to earn sufficient to support 
themselves by giving them employment, and you can only give them employ- 
ment by putting people into the country who have more means than the people 
who arc there now have. 

6036. Do you mean that the estate cannot support itself, but that it will be 
necessary for Mr. Carter to introduce capital to maintain that population? 

Certainly, I mean that. 

(i037. But even supposing that abundance of capital were introduced, and 
ennployed in agriculture, do you imagine that it is possible to give employ- 
ment on 100 acres of land to 200 people? 

No, I think that is too many. 

6038. Do you know the amount of hands to 100 acres commonly in 
.Fjiiglaad ? 

No. 

6039. Is there more of mountain land susceptible of cultivation? 

Yes ; there are patches scattered over the mountains which are very capable 
of reclamation. 

6040. But would not those very patches in a system of good farming be more 
advantageous as grass than as arable land ? 

I think they would be more advantageous as grass if they were first of all 
cultivated. 

6041. Is that the sort of cultivation to which you alluded when you said 
earlier in your evidence that you thought, if the country were properly cul- 
tivated, the barony of Erris itself could advantageously be made a Poor Law 
Union? 

I said that it was better to have it a Poor Law Union than to have it joined 
to Ballina, because that was too distant. I think, taking into consideration the 
necessity for supporting the poor, it is advisable to make a Union of it ; but as 
far as respects its own capability of supporting a Workhouse, and of supporting 
an establishment for the relief of the poor, I do not think the Union is capable 
of it at all. 

(19. It;.) G 4 6042. By 
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6042. By any process of profitable cultivation, might it be made so ? 

I think, by profitable cultivation, it might be made capable of supporting its 
poor. 



6043. Has not Mr. Carter himself lately introduced capital by taking a grant 
under the Land Improvement Act? 

He has. 



6044. Does he continue to make use of it ? 
He does. 



6045. He is working upon it now ? 
He is. 



6046. Consequently, he expects a profitable return from, it ? 

That is, I think, problematical, rather. 

6047. Can he have received that amount of capital so advanced by the 
Government without showing that it was likely to yield a profitable return 
according to the terms of the Act under which the loan is made ? 

It requires two things to make land profitable. One is, that the land shall be 
in a state to produce crops ; the other is, that people shall put crops into it. 
The reason why I thinlc it is problematical that Mr. Carter will make money of 
this is, that I am afraid he will not get tenants to take the land when it is 
drained. 

6048. Is that a difficulty in your mind arising from the pressure of the poor- 
rate, or from other causes ? 

Indeed, very much from the pressure of the poor-rate. 

6049. Are you of opinion that if a maximum could be fixed upon the poor- 
rate, that maximum would pro tanto remove, or greatly diminish, the indis- 
position of persons to take land ? 

Certainly, it would. 

6050. What maximum do you think would be sufficient to induce people to 
take land there ? 

The less the maximum were fixed at, the better for the cultivation of the 
land. 

6051. Could it hear 55 . ? 

It could not pay it at this moment. 

6052. Could it if it were properly cultivated? 

1 think it could if it ■were properly cultivated. 

6053. Will you explain to the Committee what you would consider a proper 

cultivation of that country to improve it to such a degree that it would be able 
to support the population that it contains, and to pay poor-rates amounting to 
5 s. in the pound upon a fair valuation 1 “ 

In the first place, it would he necessary to have all the arable land in the 
country bearing crops, instead of lying idle, as it is at present. If all the arable 
land in the country were profitably cultivated and producing valuable crops, it 
would go a great way towards supporting the whole of the population, if it would 
not do so entirely ; and by extending the breadth of arable land over any ijart 
of the mountains which are capable of it, it would supply the deficiency, X 
should say. Besides that, there is a vast mine of food in the ocean there • 
there are fisheries which might be cultivated to a very considerable extent and 
there are a thousand other ways by which the people might be able to live 
beyond the cultivation of the land. 

6054. You think a large amount of capital might be profitably employed in 

farming operations in that country ? ^ 

I think it might. 

6055. In speaking of a maximum of 5 s., what rent were you supDosm<^ to 

be paid ? j i v 3 

If the tenant has to pay the whole 5 s., if you value his interest at 205. in 
the pound, he would only pay 1 5 s. 

6056. You' 
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6056. You are aware, oi course, when we snealr nf ^ o ; , j ...i ^ y. y. 

does not come out of that pound which is paid to the landlord 

out of what remains to the tenant, after paying his rent ? ^ ^ ^ =7d. Mard. 1 8+3. 

Certainly. ‘ 

mr,7. If it is paid out of the profits of the tenant, does not he in fixing hi, 
lent and mdang his agreement with his landlord i-r.*- ’ 

so that eventually it becomes a deduction C L rlt ? ““^‘deration. 

Lately most of the agreements which have been made have been with a 
view oi thiowing the whole of the poor-rate uiion the landlord. The tenant 



60.)8. Supposing Mr. Carter’s exertions to succeed in the improvement of the 
country, and creating a greater return of agricultural produce from the soil,— 
I mean such a return as would be more than sufficient to maintain the popula- 
tion, — where would he the market for the surplus produce r ^ ^ 

Previously to the famine, the surplus produce of that country was always sent 
to Liverpool and Glasgow ; we had always a sufficient market. ^ 



()0r)Q. From what port ? 
From Belmullet. 



6060. The district is immediately bordering upon Belmullet ? 
Yes, It IS about the centre of the district. 



*’i? *1*1, 'I?*'' ™ ““'“re that some years ago an improvement was made at Bel- 
mullet by the construction ot a harbour ? 

Yes. 



6062. Are you aware what the condition of the country was before that harbour 
was constructed, and what it was subsequently ? 

Beiore the con.struction of the harbour, the people had no means of eettine- rid 
oi their surplus produce they neither imported nor exported anything: sub- 
sequently to the construction of that harbour, a market was opened for all the 
commodities that the country, would produce ; it so much encouraged the culti- 
yation of that countr}^ that in the course of 20 years the exports of it were 
increased from one cargo annually to 17 or 18. 



606.3. Ihe consequence was, that great advantage was derived to the country 
at large ? ° j 

(jircat advantage ^^•as derived to the country at large ; previous to the famine' 
that country appeared to be getting on remarkably weU. 

6064. Do you think it would be advantageous to make any other communi- 
cation through the country to any other port ; for instance, to Sligo ? 

I think steam communication ■with Sligo 'vould be a great advantage. 

6065. You mean steam communication by sea ? 

By sea. 



6066. Have you ever at all thought whether the construction of railways to- 
the north-western corner of the country would be advantageous ? 

It would; hut I am afraid it would not pay the shareholders very well. 

6067. Could any works of arterial drainage be profitably undertaken? 

I do not know that they would be of much value in that country ; the most 
valuable drainage there, in the first instance, would be the drainage of lands which 
have hitherto been ai’able, which were never very well cultivated ; they were 
always in a moist 'wet state. 



6068. Is there already a sufficient outfall? 

Yes; the country is not flat; it is a mountainous country, and rivers are 
running through it. 

6061). Are there on Mr. Carter’s estate any other means for the advantageous 
employment of the population besides those of an agricultural character? 

None, except fishing. 

6070. Do they grow flax in the country? 

Very little ; hardly any. 

(19.16.) H 6071. Are 
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6071. Ai-e there aay minerals ? 

No. 

6072. There is very little employment, except in agricultural pursuits, for the 
population? 

■\’’ery small employment indeed, except in agricultural pursuits. 

6073. Supposing, as is the fact, that a farmer in England would consider 
himself a loser, were he to employ in continual labour more than five men to 
100 acres, what are you to do on Mr. Carter’s estate, where you have only 
2,500 acres of arable land and 5,000 inhabitants ? 

Supposing that to be the case, you must, of course, get rid of the inhabitants in 
some way. 

6074. Therefore, if ever a really good system of farming was introduced, and 
agriculture was much improved in that country, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to find other means of employment, or to get rid of four-fifths of the inhabi - 
tants ? 

I think so. 

6075. Has there been any emigration from Mr. Carter’s property? 

Not very much ; the people are very poor ; it requires some few pouuds to 
take the people away, and they have not generally got the means ; many who 
had the means, have gone away. 

6076. Is the fishery upon the estate attended to ? 

It is attended to merely by the fishermen upon the coast ; it is a deep sea 
fishery for cod and ling and turbot, &c. 

6077. Has it been productive ? 

No, it has not been very productive ; the Board of Works have been trying 
for some time to encourage it ; but the great fault with regard to the fishery is 
the want of a market. . 

6078. Are the people supplied with boats? 

No ; the Quakers gave some assistance in the last year or two. 

6079. Even if more fish were caught, do you think, at present, there is a defi- 
ciency of market ? 

There is. 

6080. What is the price that fish fetches in that part ? 

Any fish which they can salt can be sent away ; but fresh fish, such as turbot, 
may be liad at a very small price indeed ; I suppose a good turbot may be had 
for 6d. or 8d. 

6081. With reference to a question that was put to you just now, by a Noble 

Lord, as to the number of inhabitants on a certain estate, and the number of 
acres to which their labour might be applicable, he spoke of 2,000 acres and 
5,000 inhabitants, inferring that the proportion of inhabitants to the number of 
acres was five times as great as is supposed to be the case in England ; did you 
mean to speak of 5,000 inhabitants or 5,000 working men ? ’ ^ 

Only of 5,000 inhabitants. 

6082. Both those statements, as to the number of families and as to the 
number of acres, are understood to be on a reduced estimate ? 

Yes. 

6083. It is not time, then, that the proportion is as 5 to 1 ? 

No, it is 1,000 families, not 5,000 families. 

6084. "Wliat is your opinion as to the future prospects of that country, if this 
vear should be a favourable year as respects the harvest ; what will be the effect 
in the country ? 

There will be very little harvest in any event ; nothing is sown. 

6085. But, if I undei-staud the tenor of your evidence correctly, it would be 
very profitable to till that land, and sow such crops now ? 

I think it would. 

6086. What 
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6086. What crops would you sow at this period of the year ? 
dangerous Potatoes are a very 
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'tave been a 

I think it would. 



GO88. Do you believe, at the present time, that those few farmers 
their farms are preparing their ground forpotatoes ? 

All who have seed certainly are. 



who retain 



Vety fw ™ proportion to the whole number ? 



C090. The potato crop totally failed in the country, did not it, last year ? 

It did ; any potatoes that were planted early did pretty well : hut anv that 
were planted at all late quite failed.- ^ 

6091. Plave you any suggestions to offer to the Committee for the alteration 
or improvement of *the existing Poor Law? 

lliat is a very difficult thing to do. I think in a country like Erris, which is 
as I hpe described it, it would be a great improvement if pauper labour were 
not laid out in the way it has been laid out, if it were not expended utterly 
unprolitably. Instead of people being employed in breaking stones upon roads 
which will he of no use if things go on as they are going on, it would he much 
better if they were employed in cultivating land in some way. I think it would 
he a great improvement if the Commissioners of the Poor Law were enabled to 
take land, and to employ paupers in its cultivation, with a view to raising food 
for their support, and so far relieving the country from taxation. 

6092. How many persons did you say were now receiving relief? 

There are 5,961 persons receiving out-door relief in those two divisions. 

6093. Is it your opinion tliat the able-bodied persons among that number 
should be employed in raising food for their sustenance ? 

Out of that .5,961 persons, probably there are not more than 1,000 able-bodied 
persons. Those 1 ,000, I think, might be very well employed in that way ; they 
might be .set to work to cultivate 200 or 300 acres of land. 



609'4. Are the persons receiving out-cloor relief employed in breaking stones? 

They are supposed to be. 

609-5. Do you recommend the employment of pauper labour in the cultivation 
of land as a permanent system ? 

No ; rather to relieve the country from a great weight, while it is recovering, 
than as a permanent system. I think it is likely if the supply of paupers were 
taken a good deal off the country, the country might recover in the course of 
time. 



6096. Will you explain bow the persons receiving out-door relief are employed 
in breaking stones j do they break stones at their own houses, which are after- 
wards measured to them, or do they repair to the Poor-house, and break them in 
the Poor-house, retiring to their own houses at night ? 

They are employed in gangs. There are overseers and stewards who have 
different stations assigned to them in the district ; and the people receiving out- 
doo]’ relief have to repair to those particular places from their own houses every 
morning, and they remain there breaking stones under the inspection of the 
overseer. 

6097. What is done with those stones; are they sold to road contractors, or 
to gentry, or are they sent away ? 

They are lying there ; there are no gentry to buy them ; I have not heard of 
their being sold. 

6098. Would not the employment of able-bodied labourers in agricultural 
pursuits tend to diminish the little disinclination they may still have to a state 
of pauperism ? 

I do not think it would. 

h 2 6099. Would: 
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27 th Mardi 1840 stones, or other occupations of that sort? 

■ It would have one good effect, it would teach them, perhaps, a better system 

of agriculture than they are acquainted with at present. 

6100. Do you contemplate, in that proposition, any rent being paid to the 
proprietors of the land wliich they would be called on to cultivate ? 

I should think so. I think the Commissioners ought to come to some terms 
with the proprietors by which they would get possession of a portion of the soil 
for the purposes of the Union. 

6101. Is there any other suggestion which you are desirous of offering to the 
Committee ? 

I am not aware that I have any other. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Friday next. 
One o’clock. 
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I>ie Lwue, 2 ° AjmUs 1849 . 



The EAKL OF ST. GERMANS in the Chair. 



Captain RICHARD THOMAS FARREN is called in, and p v a min.d 
as follows : 



Evidence on ilie 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

Capt. R. T. larrcn. 

ad April 184^. 



6102. YOU are Temporary Inspector of the Castlebar Union ? 

I am. 

6103. How long have yon held that appointment? 

Since November 1847. 

y04. Were you previously employed in the administration of the Poor Law? 
blot in the Poor Law. 

610.5. Under the Relief Commission? 

Yes. 

6106. What is the number of paupers who now receive out-door relief in the 
Union of which you have the inspection ? 

I'he number authorized to receive out-door relief, for the week endine the 
31st of March, was 14,745. “ 

6107. Of those, how many were able-bodied ? 

Able-bodied and their families 5,465. 

6108. Is that number increasing or diminishing ? 

Increasing. 

6109. Docs the administration of out-door relief tend, in your opinion, in 
Castlebar Union, to prevent the able-bodied poor from seeking employment? 

1 think not. 

6110. You think that no man who can find employment will apply for out- 
door relief ? 

I think there is not sufficient employment. 

Gill. Do you think that it tends to prevent their seeking for employment ? 

I scarcely think that they would prefer out-door relief, as it is at present 
administered, to employment, if they could get it. 

6112. You think it is not sufficient in quantity to induce them to rely upon 
it in preference to other means of subsistence ? 

Nor sufficiently agreeable ; I think they would prefer to live by employment, 
if they could get it. 

6113. What is the quantity of food now given? 

A pound for every adult, and half a pound under nine years of age. 

6114. Of Indian meal ? 

Indian meal, or rye meal, or'barley meal. 

6115. Is it cooked or uncooked ? 

Uncooked at present. 

6116. Where is this meal obtained ; is it the produce of the country ? 

A portion of the rye may be, but the Indian meal is not. 

(19.17.) h3 6117.1s 
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Cnpi. R.T Farrc7i. 6117. Is there any rye meal imported ? 

^ 1 prepared to say positively, but I believe a portion of it is imported. 

6118. Of course all the Indian meal is imported ? 

Yes. 

61 19. What proportion of the population who are receiving relief is fed witii 
the Indian meal ? 

It varies ; in some months the contract will be Indian meal ; at other periods 
it will be rye meal or barley meal, whichever happens to be the cheapest. 

6120. What has been the amount of rate struck in your Union the last 12 
months ? 

The last rate sti-uck was in November and December 1848. The total amount 
of rate was 8,393/. 17^. 2^d., added to the permanent arrear of the former rate, 
amounting to 3,8587. 11^. lOi d., making altogether 12,252/, 9s. l\d. 

6121. How much of that has been collected ? 

To the 25th of Mai-ch 1849, 4,068/. 8s. 8ld. 

6122. Leaving an arrear of how much ? 

£.8,184. Os. 4^d. 

6123. How much of that do you consider to be recoverable ? 

It is difficult to say; I am not jmepared to state any particular amount; a 
considerable portion of it was an arrear of former rate, viz. 3,858/. 

6 124. Have the Guardians already taken measures to enforce the collection, as 
far as they could do so with prudence and discretion 1 

They appear to be doing so. 

6125. Are there Vice-Guardians at Castlebar? 

There are. 

6126. Unconnected with the district ? 

Yes. 

6127. Are there a great many appeals pending against the rate ? 

There are. 

6128. When those appeals are decided, probably the rates will be paid ’ 

I do not know. ^ 



6129. Do you think that all those appeals will fail? 
I hope not. 



6130. You stated that on March the 31st there are upwards of 14 OOO iudi- 
viduals receiving out-door reUef in tlie CasUebar Union ; that, of course does 
not include the m-door paupers ? ’ 

No. 



6131. What will be the amount of the two together ? 

The Workhouse accommodation is calculated for 1,490; say 1,500. 

6132. So that together there are nearly 16,000 persons receiving relief? 



6133. WiU you be good enough to tell the Committee whether there has been 
a progressive increase in the number of applications for relief since Christmas 
last? 

Yes. 



6134. To what extent? 

I can slate the numbers for every week, if the Committee wish. 



6135. Take the last four weeks ? 

On the 22d of February the numbers who applied for relief were 3,518. 



6136. How many of those got relief? 

Of those, 103 were ruled for admission to the Workhouse, 1,501 were nlacpd 
on the out-door relief lists, and 1,914 were rejected; in that week there were 
also cncelled, t. e, struck off the list, 299. On the 1st of March the number 
of applicants amounted to 2,662, of whom 112 were ruled for the Workhouse 
1,550 were placed on the ont-door relief lists, and 990 were rejected ; in that 



week 
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week there were 582 cancelled. On the 8th of March the number of applicants 
amounted to 1,855, of whom there were admitted to the Workhouse 192 placed 
on the out-door relief lists 1,134, rejected 529, and the number cancelled 42. 
On the 15th of March the number of applicants amounted to 1 208 of whom 
tliere were ruled tor the Workhouse 230, placed on the out-door relief lists 710 
rejected 328, cancelled 20(i. On March 12, 1,709 applied ; ruled for the Work- 
house 433 ; placed on the out-door relief list 703 ; rejected 033 ; cancelled 120. 

0137. What was the number on the relief list on tlie 22d of March? 

Fourteen thousand seven hundred and forty-five. 

0138. What do you mean by “ cancelled ”? 

Struck off the out-door relief lists. 

6139. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee whether the relief list 
on the 3 1 St of March 1849 exceeds the relief list on the 31st of March 1848? 

It is less. 

0140. By how many ? 

'I’be numbers I have are 17,752 for the corresponding week in 1848. 

0141. Is that 17,752 including the in-relief? 

No, exclusive ; this is taking the out-door relief of this year, and comparing it 
with the out-door relief of last year. 

0142. Can you state the gross number of in and out-door, on the 31st of 
March last year ? 

There were 771 in the Workhouse on the 1st April last year, and now the 
numbers are about 1,.500. 

0143. Do you expect an increase upon the present numbers between this time 
and harvest ? 

Yes. 

0144. To what extent ? 

It is diliicult to state the precise amount ; but 5,000, at least, to July. 

0145. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee what was the largest 
number of in and out-door paupers receiving relief during any one week of 
last Summer ? 

It was either 20,000 or 27,000. 

6140. What is the population of the Union of Castlebar, by the census of 
1841 ? 

Sixty-one thousand and sixty-three. 

0147. Has the population sensibly decreased since that time? 

1 think so. 

6148. To what extent, do you believe? 

I have a Return relative to the births and deaths during certain years in one 
Electoral Division, which would furnish data for the calculation for the Union, 
but this Return. is not here. 

0149. Do you believe that it has decreased to the amount of one-fourth ? 

I think not so much as that. 

0150. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee whether you believe 
that a great deal of imposition has been practised by the applicants for relief? 

I think a great deal of imposition is attempted. 

6151. But not successfully ? 

I think the measures have been successful in meeting these attempts, to a very 
great extent, and I shall be happy to detail the measures that have been taken, 
if the Committee wish. 

0152. Will you state the nature of the impositions, and then state the pre- 
cautions that have been taken against them ? 

The nature of the impositions was this, that many people who had lajid and 
means, cattle and so forth, applied for out-door rehe’f. 

0153. Are there many cases in which certificates have been given by persons 

(19. 17.) H 4 in 
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Capt.R. T.Farwi. ]n a respectable situation of life that the applicants were deserving of relief, 

, whereas, in fact, they possessed means of their own ? , . , , 

2 dApriU 849 . Certificates have been given that they were destitute people, and it has been 
found that they were not destitute ; that they were in the possession of land. 
But at the present moment I am not prepared to give any particulai’ cases. 

6154. Have you known certificates given by proprietors, by middle-men,, 
and by agents of middle-men, stating that the parties had given up their land, 
when they had not ? 

I cannot recall any case at this moment to my recollection, but 1 have no doubt 
that it has occurred. 

6155. Have you received any assistance on the part of the clergy in the 
detection of that imposition ? 

Yes ; the clergymen frequently attend the revision of the relief lists. 

6156. Have they frequently told you of cases of persons receiving relief who 
were not fairly entitled to it ? 

The general cause of their visit is to advocate the cases of applicants for 
relief. 

6157. But you do not receive from the clergy assistance in checking the 
relief list ? 

I am not prepared to say that we do. 

6158. Are you aware that the clergy are restricted, by Act of Parliament, from 
being members of the Board of Guardiansr 

They are. 

6159. Do they assist you at all in cheeking the relief lists ? 

They have attended at the meetings, hut 1 cannot recall to my mind any par- 
ticular cases. 

6160. Wliat was their object in attending those meetings ? 

I now recollect one of the Vice-Guardians having informed me, that at the 
last meeting at Addergoole the Roman-catholic clergyman did attend, and he 
pointed out cases ia the list of persons who brought more children than belonged 
to them ; he pointed out those children, and stated that they did not belong, 
to them. 

6161. The borrow.ing of children is not a very uncommon occurrence? 

That is one of the impositions incidental to this mode of relief. 

6162. Is the assumption of the character of a widow, also, another imposition ?- 

Yes. 

6163. When relief is first given to widows, is not there apparently an extra- 
ordinary mortality amongst husbands? 

A great many widows appear. 

6164. A great many more than people had been aware of? 

Yes. 

6165. Do you avail yourselves of the assistance of the police in acquiring* 
information, and in checking abuse ? 

No, we bad not the opportunity, except in one instance. 

6166. Do not you believe that the police could be of essential service to you 
in that respect ? 

Their local knowledge might be of service. 

6 1 67. Of which you have not as yet availed yourselves ? 

Only in one instance ; there is no power or authority to obtain it. 

6168. Can you give the Committee any reason why the Guardians do not' 
avail themselves of the perfect information of the police? 

They have no authority to call upon the police for their assistance. 

6169. Is it in consequence of any orders from the police authorities that they 
should give no such assistance? 

1 do not see how, practically, the Vice-Guardians can call upon them for 
their assistance, inasmuch as the applications for relief are made through the 

Relieving 
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Relieving Officers, who arc hound by law to inquire, and who report the case to 
the Board of Guardians. With regard to the revisions of the relief lists, notices 
arc published, prior to each meeting, requesting that all persons interested in 
the district will attend ; so that the police, if they feel disposed, may attend the 
Guardians, but the Guardians have no power to call upon them to do so. 

C170. Do not you believe that the police have a perfect knowledge of the 
whole of the population within the district? 

I understand that the police keep a book, called “ The Householders’ Book,” 
and 1 presume that from that book they would have a perfect knowledge of jdl 
the people in the district, inasmuch as they register the names of the house- 
iiolders in that boolc. 

6171. Then, if directions were given to the police to furnish to the Guar- 
dians all the information in their power, that would, no doubt, contribute very 
extensively to checking abuse? 

1 think they would assist in checking abuse. 

C172. But hitherto no use whatever has been made of their information ? 

No, with one exception. 

6173. From the experience which you have had of the Castlebar Union, will 
you tell the Committee what opinion you entertain of the Relieving Officers you 
have in that Union ? 

Some of them I consider to be very efficient. 

6174. Without naming them, will you state what proportion of them are 
efficient? 

Upwards of one-half. 

6175. Of the present Relieving Officers? 

Yes. 

6176. You were obliged to remove a great many? 

Yes, particularly at the commencement of the out-door relief system. 

6177. For what cause? 

T hey were quite incompetent ; some of them could not keep their books ; and 
the information which they gave with regard to the condition and circumstances 
of the apjjlicants for relief was not satisfactory. 

6178. Were they inclined to relieve persons who ought not to receive relief? 

Tlie pressure was so very great upon them, that it was almost impossible for 

them to make proper inquiry into the circumstances of the people seeliing relief; 
the pressure was enormous ; on some occasions 4,000 or 5,000 persons applied 
for relief in one week. 

6179. When you state to the Committee that so large a number as nearly 
half the population of the Union were receiving relief in the month of July 
last, is it not your belief that a very great number of those persons must have 
been holding more land than a quarter of an acre, and, therefore, were not 
legally qualified for relief? 

Some of them, no doubt, were receiving relief, holding land, because some 
were struck off on that account ; but whether or not a great proportion were so 
situated I cannot say. 

6180. From your knowledge of the Union, do you believe that there is so 
large a number as half the population of the Union holding so little as a quarter 
of an acre of land ? 

I think so now. 

6181. Do you think it was so in the month of July last? 

I am not prepared to state that ; it is a question which I never went into very 
closely, and I could not answer it directly ; I am sure that some of them were, 
but as to the number I could not state. 

6182. In short, you believe that out of the number of 27,000, there were 
persons receiving relief who were not legally entitled to it ? 

I do think so. 

6183. Have you known instances of persons in the Castlebar Union disposing 

(19.17.) 1 , of 
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of their stock and passing through the Workhouse for the purpose of entitling 
thenaselves to out-door relief during the whole of the Winter ? 

I am not aware of the fact ; I should like to add, with reference to tliis sub- 
ject (to show that those abuses were met), that a great number of persons were 
struck off every week since the out-door relief commenced. The Returns (A.) 
and (B.; show the number of applicants for relief in each week of the year 
ended 29th September 1848, and the half-year ended 25th March 1849, respec- 
tively, also how they were disposed of, and the number of persons struck oflf the 
relief lists during those periods. 

(A.) 

CASTLEBAR UNION. 

STATEMENT, showing the Number of Applicants who sought Relief in each Week during the 
Period oommeneing 20 th November 1847 , and ending 28th September 1848 , and how they were 
disposed of j also the Total Number authorized to receive Out-door Relief in encli Week succeeding 
that in which the Board was held, and the Number struck off the Out-door Relief Lists. 



Date 

of 

Boaid Day. 


Number 

of 

Applicants. 




Hvw disposed of. 


Total Nuaiber 
authorised 


Number 


Admitted 

to 

WorlUiOuse. 


Placed 

00 Oot-iloor 
Relief. 


Rejected, 
refused the 
Workhouse, or 
did not appear. 


to receive Out- 
door Relief 
ia the Week 

' each Roaid Day. 


struck o/T the 
Out-door 
Relief Lists. 


1847 : 

November 20 - 


not known 


70 






34 




„ 27 - 


not known 


47 


48 




115 


— 


Eecember 4 • 


408 


23 


327 


58 


472 


_ 


„ 1 1 - 


1,469 


37 


1,425 


7 


1,010 


57 


„ 18 - 


3,270 


41 


1,322 


1,907 


8,301 


— 


„ 27 - 


4,007 




8,400 


607 


6,821 


— 


1848 : 

January 1 - 


2,469 


110 


173 


2,186 


6,798 


203 


„ 8 . . 


1,709 


35 


1,532 


232 


8,401 





„ 15 - - 


8,510 


36 


3,221 


253 


11,358 


264 


„ 22 . - 


1,741 


32 


1,424 


285 


12,460 


363 


„ 29 - - 


2,118 


13 


1,416 


684 


13,148 


339 


February 5 •• 


1,918 


29 


1,411 


478 


14,287 


354 


„ 12 - - 


1,963 


9 


1,821 


133 


14,968 


460 


„ 19 - - 


1,091 


49 


935 


92 


16,340 




„ 26 - - 


1,389 


69 


846 


484 


17,602 


190 


March 4 • - 


1,380 


193 


488 


698 


17,717 


41 




1,702 


62 


1,201 


449 


18,954 




„ 18 - - 


1,350 


39 


822 


498 


19,023 






1,028 


28 


545 


453 


17,762 


2,147 


April 1 . 


988 


70 


547 


371 


18,160 






1,088 


47 


600 


441 


18,492 






1,283 


69 


351 


818 


18.532 






1,047 


91 


413 


543 


18,629 






1,004 


113 


621 


370 


19,126 


148 


May 6 - 


1,06] 


104 


702 


255 


19,607 






1,154 


88 


744 


322 


20,343 






660 


89 


404 


207 


20,720 






641 


62 


178 


406 


20,642 


235 


June 1 . 


1,324 


148 


797 


384 


21,110 






2,626 


141 


1,466 


1,020 


22,690 




„ 15 - . 


6,160 


46 


2,098 


3,021 


24,662 








86 


2,062 


2,273 


26,956 






4,729 


65 


1,660 


3,114 


27,017 


367 


July 6 - 


2,962 


202 


287 


2,463 


24,922 








104 


356 


590 










229 


322 


351 


26,082 








238 


327 


400 


24,843 


567 


August 3 - 


622 


242 


170 


210 










813 


72 


203 








450 




109 


169 












73 


451 










46 


54 


482 


7,806 


0,259 
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Statement, showing the Number of Applicants who sought Relief in each Week, kc.— continued. 









How diKpoHcd of. 


Total Number ; 

autliorized 
to receive Out- 
door Relief 
in the Week 
succeeding 
each Rcni-d Day. 




of 

Board Day. 


of 

Applicants. 


Arlinittud 

to 

Worklioufic, 


PliUXd 
ou OiiUrlonr 
Rdiof. 


Ilcicctwl, 
refuM'il the 
WerhliouM, or 
did not appear. 


struck ofT tho 
Out-door 
Relief Lists. 


1848: 














.September 7 - 


1,188 


400 


800 


478 


7,914 






2,040 


181 


699 


2,000 


7,684 






1,802 


86 


233 


1,573 


7,742 






2,231 


170 


063 


1,392 


8,31.3 


118 


Total - - - 


70,762 


4,503 


.38,460 


33,970 




31,196 


Half-year ended 26th'l 
March 1848 - - f 


32,025 


902 


22,377 


9,607 1 




4,846 




44,127 












September 1848 




16,083 


24,403 




26,350 



Cap., K. T.Farren. 
ad April 1849. 



(B.) 

CASTLEBAR UNION. 

STATEMENT, showing the Number of Applicants who sought Relief in each Week during the 
Half-year ended 25th March 1840, and how they were disposed of; also the Total Number autho- 
rized to receive Out-door Relief in each Week sueceeding that in which the Board was held, and 
the Number struck off the Out-door Relief Lists. 







Number 

of 

Applicontri. ; 




How djs[ioscd of. 


Total Number 




of 

BoRtd Day. 


Workliousc. 


Placed on 
Out-dnor 
Relief Lists, j 


Rejected, 
did not appear. 


to receive Out- 
door Hclicf 
jn tho Week 
succeeding 
each Bosi'd Day. 


struck off tba 
Out-door 
Relief Lists. 


1848: 

October 5 - - 


2,378 


209 


1,033 1 


1,136 


0,413 




„ 


12 - - 


3,050 


128 


706 


2,126 


0,606 


637 


„ 


19 - 


1,503 


83 


318 


1,162 


0,114 


800 




20 - 


981 


122 


82 


777 


8,604 


403 


November 


2 - 


1,171 


79 


144 


048 


8,684 


140 




0 - - 


842 


64 


04 


684 


8,643 






10 - - ; 


638 


59 


61 


618 


8,306 






23 - 


026 


32 


79 


615 


8,114 


364 




30 - 


1,110 


419 


114 


677 


7,973 


278 


December 


7 - - 


1,312 


172 


380 


761 


8,112 




jj 


14 •• 


1,350 


210 


303 


832 


8,397 


168 




21 - - 


1,227 


263 


251 


713 


8,550 


244 


» 


30 - 


023 


179 


67 


387 


8,480 


291 


1849: 

January 4 - 


1,062 


157 


287 


618 


8,601 


^ 305 




11 - 


1,511 


104 


548 


869 


9,244 


108 




18 - 


2,222 


247 


641 


1,334 


10,079 


26 


» 


26 - 


1,790 


1 336 


451 


1,003 


10,766 


34 


February 


1 - 


2,270 


68 


368 


1,844 


11,135 


42 


„ 


8 - 


2,345 


69 


419 


1,857 


11,066 


603 




15 - 


2,466 


58 


1,083 


1,327 


12,098 


41 


» 


22 - 


3,518 


103 


1,501 


1,914 


18,296 


299 


March 


1 - - 


2.062 


112 


1,550 


900 


13,056 


582 




8 • 


1,855 


102 


1,184 


629 


13,681 


42 


„ 


10 - 


* 1,288 


1 230 


710 


328 


14,141 


206 




22 - - 


* 1,769 


433 


703 


633 


14,746 


120 


Total - - - 


42,539 


4,066 


13,121 


25,352 


1 


0,495 



* The applicanls for 15 and 22 March are stated for nine Electoral Divisions only, but the Num- 
bers authorized to receive Out-door Ueliof aro stated for the whole Union. 



6184. Does not the number of persons struck off show the inefficiency of the 
Relieving Officers r 
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No; the difficulties are so immense, that I think the cleverest person, in the 
•world could not meet the attempts at imposition ; it is only by constant investi- 
gation, numerous inquiries, and meetings of the Vice-Guardians, that those 
abuses can be checked. 

6185. Do the Eelieving Officers act for more than one Electoral Division ? 

No ; part of one Electoral Division is added to another ; there are ten Electoial 

Divisions, and ten Relieving Officers. 

6186. In the Castlebar Union are you in the habit of calling upon the rate- 
payers to assist you in checking the relief lists ? 

Yes. 

6187. Do you meet with any assistance generally from them ? 

I am happy to say there is a feeling springing up in favour of assisting the 
Guardians, and I can prove it by the returns I have here. One of the principa. 
means of checking abuses adopted by the Vice-Guardians, was by Iiolding 
meetings in each Electoral Division, for the purpose of revising the out-door 
relief lists; and before holding those meetings, advertisements, stating the day 
and place, and date at which those meetings were to be held in each Electoral 
Division, and requesting the rate-payers and every person interested in the 
district to attend, were published in the local newspapers, and posted in the 
Electoral Divisions, and sent to the rate-payers. There have been four of those 
revisions in the Castlebar Union; with reference to the last two, a series of 
meetings were held between the 8th of November 1848 and the 3d of January 1849 : 
at those meetings 78 rate-payers attended. The total number of individuals 
struck off the out-door lists was 2,020, of whom 372 were cancelled on the 
objections of the rate-payers, 855 were ordered to the Workhouse by the Vice- 
Guaidians, and the remainder, 773, were struck off for non-aj)pearance, i. e. not 
having attended, deaths and other causes. 

6188. At this meeting did many of the rate-payers attend ? 

Seventy-eight rate-payers in the whole Union attended. The attendance 

varied from 1 to 6, 12, 15, and the highest amounted to 19. 

6189. In short, the Guardians receive more assistance at the present time from 
the rate-payers in checking the lists, than they have been in the habit of 
doing ? 

Yes ; I wish to mention the last revision, to show that a feeling is spreading, 
which I think an advantageous one, 

6190. Nevertheless it has happened that one individual has successfully passed 
three times in one day for relief, has she not ? 

I am not aware of such a fact ; the last revision was held between the 26th of 
February and the I3th of March ; the number of rate-payers who attended 
was 96. In one Electoral Division there was no rate-payer present ; nobody 
attended in the Castlebar Electoral Division. The attendance in the Electoral 
Divisions varied from 3 to 10, 12, 17, and 22 ; the total number who attended 
was 96. The number of persons struck off amounted to 1,311, of which 209 
were struck off on objections raised by the rate-payers, 331 were ordered to the 
Workhouse by the Vice-Guardians, and the remainder, 771, were struck off as 
not having appeared, deaths, and other causes. 

6191. Do the paupers prefer out-door relief, restricted, as you describe it to 
be, to one pound of meal per day, to admission to the Workhouse, with a superior 
diet? 

They prefer out-door relief. 

6192. Have you, in your jurisdiction, any auxiliary Workhouses ? 

Yes. 

6193. Are any of those Workhouses distant from the central Workhouse ; and 
are they buildings that were originally erected for other purposes, and not 
appropriated for W orkhouses ? 

For other purposes. 

6194. Are you enabled to maintain the same classification, discipline, order 
and cleanliness in those auxiliary Workhouses, that you can in a Workhouse 
which has been expressly built for the purpo.ses of the Poor Law ? 

Yes, in those at Castlebar. 

G195. What 
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Cli)5. What kind of system of government do you introduce in order to secure 
m the auxiliary W orkhouses that good system of discipline that you have in the 
central Workhouse? 

The classes removed at Castlebar arc the female children ; they occupy one 
building, and the able-bodied men sleep in the other. 

6196. Are the able-bodied men kept in the Workhouse that was originally 
built for their reception, or are they placed in the auxiliary Workhouse? 

In the auxiliary Workhouse. 

6197. Ilowareyou enabled to maintain discipline amongst the able-bodied 
men ? 

There are persons appointed to take charge of the building and the men, and 
the latter are called upon to work at the main house. 

6198. Is it in the town of Castlebar that the auxiliary Workhouse is? 

Both are in the town of Castlebar. 

6199. Which do you consider would afford the better check and test to 
pauperism, the discipline and regularity of a well-managed Workhouse, or the 
tlisordered condition, even with worse fare, of an ill-raanaged Workhouse ? 

No doubt a well-managed Workhouse is a greater test. 

6200. And a more humane test at the same time ? 

No doubt of it. 

6201. Should you have any confidence in the application of the Workhouse 
as a test for destitution for the able-bodied, if it were removed to a considerable 
distance from the Board of Guardians, and if it were in a remote position ? 

I think it is more advantageous that it should be near the Vice-Guardians, so 
that it may have the advantage of their superintendence. 

G202. Will you state what the title of your office is ? 

Temporary Poor Law Inspector. 

6203. Will you describe the functions wbich you are called upon to perform; 
what is the I'esponsibility with which you are charged? 

To assist the Vice-Guardians generally in their duties, but not to interfere in 
the details of those duties. 

6204. Do they refer to you upon any matters of principle? 

Generally ; and I assist tliem with my advice. 

G205. You are not concerned in the management of any other Union but that 
of Castlebar ? 

No. 

6206. To whom do you report? 

To the Poor Law Commissioners. 

6207. Is not there an officer intermediate between you and the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ? 

The permanent Inspector of the district ; but his duties do not clash with 
mine. 

6208. Will you describe the relative duties of the two functionaries ? 

His duties are precisely the same, but I make my report direct to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and he does the same ; I perform, in the Union, the same 
duties that he performs for the whole district, comprising a number of Unions ; 
the minutes and proceedings of the Vice-Guardians all go to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and are forwarded to him for his advice and opinion before they are 
disposed of. 

6209. Then your position is that of assessor to a particular Board of Guar- 
dians ? 

I have the particular charge of one Union, with the same powers as the per- 
manent Inspector, but confined to one Union. 

6210. In respect to Castlebar, supposing an order issued by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, would that pass through Mr. Burke, the General Inspector of 
that district, or would it go through you ? 

(19.17.) I 3 Orders 
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Orders come direct from tlie Poor Law Commissioners to the Vice-Guardians ; 
they do not pass through the Inspectors at all. 

6211. Not in any case ? 

No. 

6212. Supposing any direction to be given by the Poor Law Commissioners 
in Dublin, through either of the Inspectors, for the purpose of reaching the Vicc- 
Guardians ; woidd that be given through Mr. Burke, or through you ? 

The communication with the Guardians is through the Clerk of the Union 
direct ; but the Poor Law Commissioners might write to me to request that I 
would bring a certain matter under the consideration of the Vice-Guardians. 

6213. Are your functions entirely independent and concurrent with tliose of 
the permanent Inspector ? 

Quite so, but confined to one Union ; the minutes go to him for advice ; I am 
present generally when the minutes are disposed of. 

0214. You mean the minutes of the Vice-Guardians ? 

Yes. 

6215. Who has the superintendence of the Relieving Officers ? 

They are all under the Vice-Guardians. 

6216. Are your reports periodical ? 

Weekly. 

6217. Are they made with or without the knowledge of the Vice-Guardians ? 

Without, entirely. 

6218. You stated just now that you were directed not particularly to interfere 
with the management of the Vice-Guardians ? 

I do not think I am authorized to interfere with them ; if 1 see anything going 
wrong, of course it is my duty to point it out, and to set it right. 

6219. Is it not the fact that any question of rates, or any other question 
relating to the management of the Union, is never disposed of by the Vice- 
Guardians without a specific appbcation to yourself? 

That rests entirely with the Guardians ; if they choose to apply to me for my 
advice and opinion, I am happy to give it. 

6220. Is it not the fact that the Castlebar Vice-Guardians have no voice and 
come to no decision wliatever without your previous concurrence and assent ? 

I should be sorry to say that the '\^ice-Guardiaus could not come to a decision 
without consulting me. 

6221. The question is, what is the practice at Castlebar? 

The practice is, that when my advice is asked, I give it. 

6222. And that it is generally asked? 

Generally. 

6223. Are your communications with the Commissioners public or private? 

Entirely public. 

6224. What do vou mean by “ public” ? 

Official. 

6225. You are acquainted with the original valuation of the Union of 
Castlebar ? 

I know that there was an original valuation. 

6226. Have you not made yourself acquainted with the state of that valuation 

I have not examined it closely. 

6227. Are you aware that previous to the dissolution of the Board of elected 
Guardians, a revision of that valuation was going on? 

There have been several revisions of it; I have a note of them, and I can give 
all the revisions ; a Reviser of the applotment of the rate in Castlebar Union was 
appointed on the 18th of January 1845 ; there has been no new valuation of the 
Union; they have always been revisions; that revision was adopted on the 17th 
of May 1845 ; m the ensuing year, on the 27th of June 1846, a Reviser was again 
appointed to revise the applotment of the valuation of the Union, and to have the 

saoK 
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same finished within three months from that date, under a penalty of 70/ • a 
perM of upwards of a year elapsed; at a meeting of the Vice-Guardians, held 
on tlie 17th of July 1847, the late Board having been dissolved, the Clerk havina 
informed the Hoard that the said revision has not been received or been nre 
sented, it was ordered, that the Clerk do apply to the Reviser now for Ld 
revision, and all papers connected therewith. At a meeting of the Vice-Guar- 
dians, held on the 19th of July 1847, the Reviser, having been written to by the 
Clerk, attended the Hoard, when the Chairman read to him the minutes of the 
I7th of June 1846, and demanded his revision; and it is stated on the minutes 
that he made a promise of delivering it ; when requested at once to bring the 
hook forwai-d in the state it was, he refused. The minutes go on to say, in 
consequence of the Reviser not having fulfilled his engagement, and it being 
imperatively necessary to proceed with the completion of the rate-books the 
Board orders the Clerk to proceed forthwith. 



Cap. R. T. Farrtn. 
sd April 1849. 



6228. Was a rate struck in the Autumn of 1847? 
Yes. 



6229. Upon the old valuation? 

Yes ; and that was the cause of it. 

6230. Subsequently to the rate of 1847 was there a revision ? 
Yes. 



6231. By whom w'as that revision made ? 

By Mr. M'Arthur. 

6232. By whom was Mr. M'Arthur appointed ? 
By the Vice- Guardians. 

6233. At whose recommendation ? 

I do not know. 



6234. Was it at the recommendation of the Commissioners? 
I think not. 



6235. Did the Vice* Guardians advertise for a Reviser? 

It is my strong impression that they did; they advertised in the “ Dublin 
Advertiser,” as well as the local newspapers. 

6236. And tlie last rate was struck upon the revision of Mr. M‘Arthur? 

Yes, it was. 

6237. Cmi you tell the Committee whether there liave been a great many 
appeals against that rate ? 

There have. 



6238. To what extent ? 

Seven hundred and seventeen items of rate were objected to, and also five 
townlands, in which the numbers of items were not stated. 

6239. Some of those appeals have been already heard ? 

Yes, I think they have ; I think the case of Mr. Valentine O’Connor Blake has 
been heard. 

6240. Were those appeals successful or not? 

They have not been decided ; they have been postponed ; there was a question 
raised, as I understand. 

6241. The other appeals are postponed to the next Session ? 

In the case that I allude to the Barrister gave his decision pending the point 
that was raised ; but the appeal was not decided ; I mean in Mr. O’Connor Blake’s 
case. I understood this ; I was not there. 

6242. Was counsel employed by the Vice-Guardians to defend the rate-book 
on the Castlebar appeals ? 

I do not know ; 1 know that counsel was there ; but whether counsel was em- 
ployed by the Vice-Guardians, I cannot say. 

6243. Were you in the Court-house at Castlebar when the appeals were heard? 

I was not ; they were not heard, except in the instance I have mentioned. 

(19.17.) i 4 6244. Were 
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62«. Were you in the Court-house at Castlebar when Mr. Elabe’s appeal was 

was not ; I was in court when the question was raised whether the appeals 
should he heard or not ; hut they were not heard when I was present. 



6245. Can you state to the Committee whether Mr. O’Donnell, the Barrister, 

was not actiuK in defence of the rate-hook'! i 

Mr O’Donnell was there, evidently assisting his brother. The time when 1 
was in court was when the Westport cases were going on. Then he was acting 
with his brother ; but whether he was retained by the Vice-Guardians I cannot 



say. 

6246. You were in court at the time of the hearing of the Westport appeals? 
I was in court during a portion of the time. 

6247. And you state that Mr. O’Donnell, the Barrister, was assisting Mr. 
O’Donnell, the Attorney, at that hearing? 

It appeared to be so, whilst I was in court. 

6248. Does Mr, O’Donnell, to your knowledge, act as attorney to the West- 
port Guardians ? 

Yes. 

6249. Was not every sort of legal difficulty thrown in the way of those parties 

who appealed? , ,, . n,- , i 

I cannot say that ; I was in court when the Marquis of Sligo s appeals were 
heard. 

6250. To your knowledge, is it, or is it not, the practice to throw every possible 
legal difficulty in the way of the appellants ? 

I cannot say that it is. 



625 i . Are you a lawver ? 

No. 

6252. Have any instructions been received by you from the Commissioners 
with respect to those appeals ? 

I do not remember any. 

6253. Are you acquainted with the rate-books of Castlebar ? 

Yes, I have seen them. 

6254. Is it the custom in the Union to give the names of the occupiers of the 
different holdings under 4/. a-year? 

In the last rate-hooks the names were not in- 



6255. Did that alteration of the rate-books take place by any orders from the 
Commissioners ? 

Not that I am ware of. 



6256. There is no map of the different Electoral Divisions in the Castlebar 
Union 1 

No, notliing but a small index map. 

6257. Then to what do the different numbers refer ? 

They are connected with the old rate-books and the old valuation-books 5 tlic 
new numbers are connected with the old ones ; the old numbers are put in the 
new valuation-books ; the old numbers are put in the margin, so that the two 
may be connected. 

6258. Is it your belief that in every instance it is easy to discover who are 
the different occupiers ? 

Yes; because the old collecting-books had the names of all the occupiers, and 
whenever that information is required they can be produced. 

6259. Do you know the townland of Aughadrina, near Castlebar ? 

Yes. 



6260. When did the last revision take place there? 

It was in October and November, I think. 

6261. Do 
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G261. Do not you know that all the different divisions and subdivisions of Ca 2 )i.R.T. Fatren. 
land in that townland had been removed previously to the revision? 

I do not know of my own knowledge, but 1 have been informed so ; I do not ‘^49- 

know what the divisions were. 

02(32. Did the Reviser allow all those divisions and subdivisions to continue 
in his revised book ? 

I cannot say ; I have not examined tlie book since. 

(5203. Is there any appeal pending upon that subject ? 

I have a list of the appeals here: here is Ko. 15, “Over-valued; ought to 
have been valued as a whole,” under the name of ray Lord Lucan. 

(5204. Can you tell the Committee whether the valuation of that townland 
was increased or diminished by the last revision ? 

I do not know. 

0205. Is it not the fact, that that townland forms part of two Electoral 
Divisions ? 

I cannot say. 

6260. If such were the case, would it not be contrary to law.' 

I am not quite acquainted with the law upon the subject, but I believe that it 
M’ould be unusual to divide a townland. 

G2G7. You cannot tell the Committee whether the occupiers' names w’ere 
withheld by an order from the Commissioners, or by an order from the Vice- 
Guardians, or by an order from yourself? 

There was no order given by me. 

(52(58. Then it was done by the Reviser, without the sanction of any other 
authority? 

I told the Reviser that I thought it was not necessary to enter in the revi- 
sion book the names of the occupiers when the immediate lessor was rated, 
because the Reviser was called upon to revise certain items of rate, which were 
handed to him; ho intended to give in those items of his revision complete in 
lists ; but I thought, and I suggested to the Vice-Guardians, that it would be 
more desirable that be should have the whole complete in each book ; it appeared 
to me, tliat as it was only a revision, it was not necessarj’’, and that it was not 
usual ; but 1 have since thought that I w'as wrong ; it was no order of mine, but 
a suggestion, and a wrong opinion. 

02(59. Will you tell the Committee in what you w'ere wrong? 

Because I believe it is usual to do so, though on reference to the Poor Law 
Act, there is no clause in the Act stating that the occupiers’ names should be 
there. 

6270. d hen your present opinion is, that it is necessary to put in the occu- 
piers’ names 1 

That it is advisable. 

6271. But not necessary ? 

It is advisable to do it, but’ I do not know that it is illegal not to do it j there 
is no law for it. 

6272. Then are the Committee to understand, that it was after reference to 
you that the Reviser withheld tlie names of the different occupiers ? 

Yes ; it was my opinion that it was not necessary, under the circumstances 
of the revision being a partial one, only embracing certain items of rate. 

6273. In giving that opinion, you had no authority from the Commissioners 
to give such an opinion? 

(Certainly not. 

6274 . Are you acquainted with the state of the funds of the Westport Union ? 

No. 

6275. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee whether there has 
been any large increase of the amount of the salaries of the officers of the Castle- 
bar Union ? 

There has been an increase. 

(19. 17.) Iv 6276. Can, 
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ti276. Can you tell the Committee what was the amount of the salaries when 
the Vice-Guardians were appointed, and what is the present amount ol the 
salaries ? 

1 cannot ; I have not that information here. 

6277. But you believe that the increase has been considerable r ^ 

I know that the Doctor’s salary was increased, and that the Master s salary 
is higher, and the Matron’s; and there have been some assistant-olhcers 
appointed. 

6278. Do you believe that the whole amount_^ of the salaries is three times 
what it was in the time of the elected Guardians r 

I cannot say. 



6279. You cannot say that it is not? 

I do not believe that it is. but I cannot say positively. 

6280. In the Appendix to the Eighth Series of Papers relating to the_ Proceeding 
for the Relief of the Distress, published by the Poor Law Commissioners, in the 
“ Statement showing in detail the Amounts and Proportions of the sevenu Heads 
of the Expenses incurred in each Union during the year ended 29th heptembei 
1848,” there is a sum of .000/. charged as law expenses incurred m the Union 
of Castlebar ; can you explain how so large an amount of expense came to be 
incurred in that Union for law expenses ? 

I am unable to explain it ; I do not know of what the sum is composed. 

6281. Are you aware of the Guardians of Castlebar Union having been sub* 
ject to law expenses and demands ; have not legal proceedings been taken 
against them ? 

In many cases. 

6282. Have not legal proceedings been taken against them on the part of the 
contractors and persons to whom they were liable for supplies lurnished ? 

Yes. 



6283 . In more cases than one ? 

Yes. 

6284. Have not the effects of the Castlebar Union been seized under an exe- 
cution, and sold? 

Yes. 



6285. How are the Union provided then; have they recovered, in any way, 
possession of the articles which were so seized and sold? 

Yes ; an arrangement was made ; a portion of the rate came in, about that 
time, 200 /., which was given ; and then 50 per cent, of the rate, as collected, 
was paid afterwards to the person who put the execution into the house, until 
his claim was liquidated, and by that means the debt was paid. 

6286. Are not tlie Vice-Guardians, at the present moment, subject to the 
payment of hire for some portion of their furniture ? 

No. 

6287. Have not they been r 

For a short time they were. 

6288. For a short time they had to pay hire for the use of what had been their 
own furniture ? 

Y*es ; till the debt w'as liquidated. 

6289. It appears that the debt of the Castlebar Union in September 1847 was 
4,362/., and that in September 1848 it amounted to 5,273/. Will you tell the 
Committee what the amount of the debt has been at the latest period for which 
you have an account of it? 

A memorandum of the debt on the 3d of March was given to me, and it is 
stated to be 8,965/. ; but whether that is the correct amount, or not, I do not 
know, because the accounts are not made up. 

6290. Assuming 
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G290. Assuming that it M'as so, the debt lias increased from 5,273/. in Sep- Capt.R.T.Fa>ren. 
ternber 1848, to the sum which you have stated, in March 1840 ? 

Yes. 2 d April 1849 . 

()29 1 . Can you state what was the actual amount of the rate that was paid in, 
up to September last, for that year ? 

It was 4,21 G/. ; and that exceeded, by 800 /., the total amount of rate ever 
collected in the Castlebar Union up to the previous year. 

G292, Will you have the goodness to state what the total expenditure was 
for that year ? 

£.27,008. 6.1. Bd. 

G293. Therefore the expenditure was 21,690/. beyond the resources of the 
Union last year ? 

It was. 

6294. Was there any deficiency of legal power on the part of the paid 
Guardians, to collect the rate, or was there any want of exertion on their part to 
collect as much as they could ? 

I think there was no want of exertion on the part of the Vice-Guardians, but 
the difficulties of collection were very great. 

G2‘).5. What did those difficulties arise from ? 

There were difficulties encountered from the occupiers and immediate lessors ; 
and, in addition, there was only one collector. Nobody at first would take the 
collection of the Union ; the Vice-Guardians were obliged to advertise fora long 
time before they could get any person to take it ; and the person they got was the 
barony cess collector. 

6296. Supposing there had been a better system of collection, do you think 
that more would have been collected in Castlebar ? 

I thinlv more could have been collected in the Union. 

6297. To any considerable e.xtent? 

I think there was ability to meet a larger amount of rate than was collected. 

6208. Do you think there was ability to pay, to any extent, that would have 
supplied the 21 , 000 /. that was deficient? 

No, certainly not. 

6299. Could any possible amount of collection that could have taken place in 
that Union have supplied the wants of the Union that year ? 

No; 

6300. You mean, that if everything had been sold up that could have been 
laid hold of in the way of moveable property, there would have been adequate 
means for meeting the pauperism of tliat Union V 

1 think there might have been sufficient in the Union to meet it, but the 
amount could not have been raised in sufficient time to feed the people. But 
when I say that more could have been collected, I do not mean from the rate, 
hut I mean from the whole property of the Union ; I understood the question 
to allude to that. 

6301. Supposing that in that year neither rent nor cess had been paid, do 
you believe that you could have collected rates sufficient to relieve the pauperism 
of the Union? 

No, I do not ; I do not think that the resources of the Union were sufficient 
to meet it by rates. 

6302. You mentioned that the cess collector was the person who collected the 
rate ; have you reason to know which of those two descriptions of rate he was 
most interested or most anxious to collect ? 

The Vice.'Guardians imagined that he neglected them, for the sake of the 
county, and I have understood that the county also supposed that he paid more 
attention to the Vice-Guardians. 

6303. Are you not aivare that at the present moment there is a considerable 
amount of county-rate still remaining outstanding ? 

There is. 

(19. 17.) K 2 6304. In. 
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.Farrell. G304. Ill page 14 of the papers before the Committee (8th series) there is 
- a letter of yours of the 22d of January 1849, in which you made a report of 

state of Castlebar at that time ; can you state what the valuation of the Union 
was, according to the last revision, and what additional rate in the pound would 
be necessary to realise the amount to provide for the Union till August? 

I made the calculation, and it came to Gs. 8d. in the pound. 

6305. In your report you state that as' an additional rate ; will you inform 
the Committee what the rate has been to which that Gj. 8d. would be an 
addition ? 

Three shillings and four-pence. 

6306. Is that 3s. 4(1. on the average, or would it amount to a much higher 
amount of poundage in certain cases than in others ? 

That is 3s. 4d. in each Electoral Division. 

6307. Will you have the goodness to state whether there are not much 
higher amounts of rates in particular divisions ? 

Not this year ; in each Electoral Division it will be 3s. 4d. in the pound. . 

0308. Then what is the meaning of this passage, where you state that “ 6s. 8 d. 
in the pound will be necessary to realise the amount so required, making, with 
the one now’ in course of collection, 10s. in the pound, and in many cases 13s. 
and 1.5s., as one-fourth of the present collection and upwards is composed of 
arrears of rates varying from 3s. to 5s. in the pound ”? 

Because a portion of the rate now under collection consists of arrears of the 
former rates, to the amount of 3,800/. ; now that amount of arrears arises from 
rates varying from 3s. 1 J d. to os. in the pound : so that in those cases if you 
recovered the arrear, there would be 5s. and also 3s. 4d. and Os. 8rZ. 

0309. Can you state, from your acquaintance with the Union of wdiich you • 
have charge, whether there are any Electoral Divisions within that Union which, 
in your judgment, are capable of paying those rates of 10s., 13s. and 15s., as 
stated ? 

I think not. 

6310. Supposing there had been no assistance given by funds ab extra last 
year, could the poor of Castlebar, under the mere operation of the Poor Law 
itself, have been supported? 

No, they must have died. 

6311. To any considerable extent ? 

Hundreds, thousands perhaps. 

6312. Then the Committee can only consider the Poor Law in that Union 
as having failed in its intention, unless it had been aided by extra funds ? 

It was most efficient as machinery for relief, tlie most efficient yet devised for 
meeting the famine. 

6313. Would the machinery have been of any possible use without food for 
the people ? 

Certainly not. 

6314. It would not have provided food for the people ? 

No ; as a machinery for relief it has been most efficient ; what I wish to convey 
is, that the relief administered by means of the Poor Law, assistance being afforded 
from other sources besides the rates; has been the most efficient and the least 
expensive mode yet adopted for meeting the famine ; and I produce a statement 
(C.) contrasting the cost of labour afforded as relief under the Public Works Act, 
and of rations under the Temporary Relief Act, in the year ended 29 September 
1847, with the expenditure for food issued as out-door relief under the Poor 
Law in the year ended 29 September 1848. 



(C.) 
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(C.) 



C.\srr.EHAii Union. 

Sta- 1 'ement Bliowing tlio Cost of Our-Dooa Rkmei' (not including Salaries and Establishment) 
under the Poor Law during the Year ended 29 September 1848 ; and the Extenditure for Labour 
(not inchuling Salaries &c.) under tlic Public Works Act, and of Rations (also exclusive of 
Salaries) under the TEMVouAiiy Relief Act, during the Year ended 29 September 1847. 



1847; 

Cost of Labour under Public Works Act, 
and 

of Food under Temporary Relief Act. 


1848: 

Cost of Food for Out-Door Relief 
under tbe Poor Law. 


Diffcieiicc liuii.t-en 
C(i«t of Out-Door 
Uelicf iioitor Poor 
Laiv, anti Expendi- 
ture unilcr Public 
Works and Tempo- 
raj-y Relief Act. 


E.xponditin'c for Labour, 
being the amount of pay- 
sbects, (not including 
salaries) in the Barony ' 
of Ciirra, under the Pub- 
lic Works Act, from 
7 October 1840 to 8 
June 1847 ... 


£. s. d. 
49,880 - - 


Cost of Food issued to 
pei'sons receiving 0 u t- 
Door Relief, during 
the year ended 29 
September 1848 


£. s. cl 
19,930 G 


£. s. d. 


Expenditure incurred for 
Rations (not including 
Salaries) under the Tem- 
porary Relief Act. from 
8 May 1847 to 12 Sep- 
tember 1847 


22,457 8 4 


Add, 

Cost of Rations issued 
to children attending 
tlic Schools - 


2,080 - 




-Total under Publiel 
Works, and Temporary'- 
RoHcf Acts 1847 - -J 


71,837 8 4 


Total for Out-Door) 




40,227 1 03 




1848 - - -J 





£. s. d. 

Total Expenditure for Labour &c., Public Works and Temporary Relief Acts, 



year ended 29 Septombor 1847 71,837 8 4 

Total. E.xponditiire for Pood, Out- Door Relief, under Poor Law, and Rations to 
Schools, year ended 29 Soptetnber ] 848 ------- 22,010 0 C^- 

Differciice in favour of Out-Door Relief under tljc Poor Law . - . £. 49,227 1 0^ 



G315. Do you think that it could be relied upon as an adequate remedy to 
cope -wilh the distress of the country during the present year, unless funds were 
provided ah extra. ? 

Not in the Castlebar Union. 

G31G. Are there any single Electoral Divisions of that Union in which you 
could by possibility raise a 2 s. Union rate in aid of the more distressed Electoral 
Divisions ? 

1 think not. 

G317- What is the state of the stock in your Union ; do you think there is as 
much stock or agricultural moveables to answer the demand for rates this year 
as there was last? 

I think not. 

C3I8. Do you think that the condition of the gentry and the farmers is better 
or worse ? 

Worse. 

G319. Do you think that as much demand for labour will be found in the 
-Union this year as there was the last ? 

There was very little demand last year. 

G320. Do you think it will be greater or less this year? 

I think it will be less, except in some localities near the town of Castlebar. 

(19.17.) k 3 6321.1s 
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6321. Is the amount of waste land this year greater or less than it was 
last ? 

I think greater. 

0322, The condition of the farming classes is worse ? 

I think so. 

6323. Is the condition of the proprietors of land better or worse? 

Worse. 

6324. Viewing all these matters together, have you any doubt that the 
pressure of destitution this year will he greater than it was last? 

Not the slightest. 

6325 Are there not landed jiroprietors now employing labourers by tlie aid 
of grants under the Land Improvement Act, which were not in operation last 

not aware ; .1 know^ that some are now employing labourers with grants, 
but there were some last year also. 

6326. Do you not think that the amount of employment labour under that 

liead is greater this year than it was last year ? , • 1 

I am not prepared to say ; I do not know the funds that have been obtained. 

6327. Are not the people worse clad than they were previously, and have 
tliey not been obliged to put greater quantities of clotlies into pawn ? 

1 think they are worse clad, although on market-days one sees very little 
difference ; hut I think last yeai- the number of pledges diminished instead of 
increased, probably from want of value. 

6328. In the state of things you have described, -with a greater pressure of 
distress, a greater number of persons applying for relief, and less natural 
employment, from the great increase of waste land, would it he possible to rely 
upon the existing Poor Law as an efficient means of relief during the year that 
is coming, without any adventitious help : 

No. 

6329. You would consider it not adequate for that pui’pose without adventi- 
tious help ? 

Not with local funds alone. 

6330. How long have you been at Castlebar ? 

Upwards of two years. 

6331. Has the population diminished considerably? 

I think it has. 

6332. Wliat is the general condition of the people, say of the children, at the 

present moment? . 

Those who are brought to the Poor-house are very miserable in appearance. 

6333. And very wretched? 

Great numbers of them. 

6334. Almost below the ordinary appearance of infant humanity? 

Some are. 

6335. Has the population diminished very much by any other causes besides 
death ; has there been any emigration ?_ 

There has been emigration to a considerable extent. 

6336. Has that emigration been carried on by the poor people themselves 
making efforts to go, or has it been anything of an assisted emigration 

It has been on the part of the people themselves, as far as 1 understand. 

6337. They have in some instances got remittances from America, have they 
not ? 

Yes. 

6338. Has there been an emigration of persons belonging to the class of 
farmers and shopkeepers, and those that one may consider as the smaller capi- 
talists of the country ? 

Some of those are going ; but it is principally amongst the holders of land. 

; 6389. What 
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6339. What becomes of the land when they emigrate? 

ft falls into the possession of the landlord. 

^ 6340. Taking the class of people that are going, do you think that the country 
IS better or worse for that species of emigration ? 

fhose that have the means are leaving the country, and therefore the country, 
to a certain extent, will lose. 

634 1 . .Ts it not cleai*, that if the capital which is removed bears a larger pro- 
portion to the whole of the capital than the numbers removed hear to the whole 
of the numbers, the condition of the labouring classes must be worse, through 
the medium of that emigration, rather than better ? 

Yes ; but as to the small holders, those who held three or four acres of land, 
I do not know that the country loses veiy much by their going, because their 
farms would be consolidated- 

6342. Do persons of that class form the chief proportion of those who emi- 
grate ? 

I cannot say positively. 

6343. You state, in your report, “The tide is flowing in the direction of 
emigration, and numbers are preparing to launch into the stream;” are not 
those persons who must possess a certain extent of means, at least, to leave the 
country ? 

A great many of them have. 

6344. Is it your judgment that we can by possibility pass from being a potato- 
fed people to being a wheat or a corn-fed people, without very considerable 
improvements in agriculture ? 

'I’be agriculture in that part of the countiy is exceedingly rude. 

634ij. Even if it were not in that condition, would it be possible to change 
the food of a country from the lowest and cheapest, and most abundant, to that 
which is raised with more difficulty, requiring more science and capital and 
labour, without a considerable improvement in the system of agriculture ? 

I think not. 

' 6346. The land is very much subdivided, is not it ? 

It is. 

6347. In your judgment, could any system of improved cultivation be intro- 

duced into that country sufiicient to rhise the people to be consumers of grain 
in the place of potatoes, as' long as the present minute subdivisions of land 
continue, and that excess of population consequent upon the subdivision of the 
land ? ^ 

Those causes act most injuriously. 

6348. Then in those cases in which that subdivision takes place, do not you 
conceive that emigration, not of the owners of capital, but of the labouring 
class who are not possessed of capital, but possessed of those small allotments of 
land, is it a necessary condition to raising them from being a potato-fed popula- 
tion to being a grain-fed population ? 

In some districts it might be so ; but I think in the Castlebar Union there is 
plenty of room for all the labourers who are there, if tlie land was properly tilled, 
and if there was capital to employ them. 

6349. Have you heard of capitalists looking out or land in the Castlebar 
Union ? 

I saw an advertisement in the Castlebar paper just before I left, “ Required, 
1 ,000 acres of land in one Electoral Division, capable of agricultural improve- 
ment.” 

6350. Was it understood in the country from whom the advertisement came ? 

No ; it was in the paper. 

6351. as it not from 1,000 to 3,000 acres that was required ?. 

I do not reijiember. 

6352. If there he a prospect of continuing rates such as you have spoken of, 

(19.17.) k 4 amounting 
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amounting to 13s. or 15 s. in the pound do you think it possible for any capi- 
talist to engage in the improvement of those lands . 

It would be a great obstacle. 

6353. Do you think it a fatal one ; should you engage m it yourself ? 

No, I thiak not. 

6354 Do you observe on the part of the landed proprietors an anxious desire 
to increase the size of farms, in conseiiuence of the abandonment of the land bj 

those small holders who are emigrating’ . u 

T think it is going on in some districts, but in many instances the land is 
tiUed ; h is stZ“^^^^ and it is being let to other holders, not on a very- large 
scale. 

6355 Do yon mean that you do not perceive, either on the part of the adja- 
cent lenantJy’^or on the part of the proprietors, a disposition at present to avail 
themselves of that opportunity of enlarging the farms ? 

I think there is a disposition, but not in every instance. 

6356. Generally speaking, in that part of the Union from winch the emigra- 
tioii is proceeding, is that disposition, shown ? 

Amongst some of the proprietors it is. 

6357. Is it the exception where it is not so ? k,,* 

I thiTih it is the exception where the land is thrown into very large farm , 

I think the rule is to increase the farms to a certain extent. 

6358. You think that prevails generally oyer the Union? 

Where the proprietor has the means of doing it. 

6359. Is there generally a disposition to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of increasing the size of the farms ? 

Where they have the means, but they have not ail the means. 

6360. Where there is an inclination shown by occupiers to increase their 
farms, do you think they possess sufficient capital in order to cultivate the addi- 
tional quantity of land ? 

Not generally. 

6361. On the part of large farmers do you see any improvement in the sys- 
tem of agriculture ? _ ^ , t • +i i , 

There are very few large farmers in that Union ; my Lord Lucan is the only 
one I know in the Castlebar Union. 

6362. Has there not been a very great decrease in the number ol small hold- 
ings in the Castlebar Union ? 

Yes. 

C363. To what extent do you suppose? 

I could not say till the next revision is completed. 

6364. You stated that there was a revision of the Castlebar U nion in the’ 
Autumn of 1848 ; is there another revision going on at the present time 1 

No ; a Reviser is advertised for, and I hope before this time appointed. 

6365. Then it is the intention of the Vice-Guardians to have another revision 
at the present time ? 

Yes. 

6366. What is the cause of this revision following so immediately after the 
last? 

The other was not considered satisfactory. 

6367. Where lands are either taken up by ejectment, or revert to the proprie- 
tor, in consequence of their abandonment by the tenant, is it the custom to charge, 
the rate upon those lands against the proprietor as the occupier ? 

I think so. 

6368. And to charge the proprietor with all the arrears of the former tenant ? 
Yes. 



6369. And that whether the land had been in lease or otherwise ? 
No, not if the immediate lessor was rated. 



6370. Do 
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6370. Do you mean to say that, in the event of an occupiei’ ceasing to occupy 
it, as a matter of course, without further evidence assumed, that the owner 
becomes the occupier ' 

The presumption is that he is the occupier. 

6371. Supposing that there is a lease subsisting between the owner and the 
occupier who has left the land, are you not aware that the owner could not enter 
into possession of the lands or resume possession without legal process ? 

In that case the pei’sonwho held the lease would be rated. 

6372. Then if the presumption be that by reason of the cessation of the occu- 
pation the owner becomes the occupier, is not that presumption contrary to the 
law ill the case, and has not it the effect of involving the owner in liabilities to 
which in law he is not necessarily subject ? 

In a case where the proprietor was not the immediate lessor, I presume, he 
would not be rated as occupier. 

6373. But even supposing he was the immediate lessor, does it follow that, 
because the tenant ceases to occupy, the immediate lessor is entitled to resume 
possession? 

No ; I was wrong in stating that the proprietor would be the occupier ; it 
would be the person who held the lease. 

6374. Do not you make a distinction between ceasing to occupy and surren- 
dering ? 

Certainly. 

637.5. If a party surrenders, and the owner accepts the surrender, he becomes 
the occupier ; but if a party goes oft' without surrendering, upon what principle 
can the immediate lessor, who has not had a surrender of the land made to him, 
be held to be rateable as occupier ? 

I do not know that any question ever was raised upon that point in the Cas- 
tlebar Union. 

6376. Have you not made inquiries from the Relieving Officers with respect 
to the extent of waste lands ? 

Yes. 

6377. It appears in your report that the extent of waste land tliis year is 
more than in the last. “In two Electoral Divisions it is said to be one-fourth 
more ; in one, one-third more ; in one, one-half more j in another, two-thirds 
more ; in four others, twice as much.” Now in those cases would the Poor 
Law Officers proceed to rate the immediate lessors, or the owners of those lands 
which are left waste, supposing the former occupiers of those lands to have 
quitted them ? 

The immediate lessor, I presume. 

6378. In the event of the immediate lessor not having had any surrender 
made to him of those lands, would not that amount of rate so imposed upon him 
be a rate that he was not legally entitled to pay ? 

It would depend upon the question of surrender; I am not prepared to answer 
that question, but I presume it would. 

6379. If he was not in occupation could you rate him, there being a lease 
against him ? 

The immediate lessor would be rated. 

6380. Whom would you rate in the Castlebar Union next year with respect 
to those waste and unoccupied lands, the extent of which is augmenting ? 

1 am not prepared to answer that question. 

6381. Is it done under your direction? 

No; the Vice-Guardians do not interfere in- those matters. When a Reviser 
is appointed they call upon him to make his revision according to law, and he is 
responsible for it. 

6382. What class of persons are the Revisers chosen from ? 

The pereon last appointed had completed, with the assistance of his brother,, 
the revision of the Ballinasloe Union and part of the Kilkenny Union. 

(19. 17.) L 6383. W'as 
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0383. Was he a competent person ? 

1 do not think his revision was satisfactory. 

6384. Then it is the practice to consider the landlord the occupier of all lands 
of which a surrender has been accepted by the landlord ? 

I think so ; where the land is surrendered to the landlord himsell. 

638.6. Then the property of that landlord, situated wherever it may be, becomes 
liable for the rates and for the arrears of rates upon those lands ?_ 

It has been the custom, where the occupier is rated, to bring fonyard the 
arrear opposite the name of the person who is mted as the next occupier •, and 
if the land is surrendered to the proprietor, he being rated, the amount of the 
arrear would stand against his name. 

6386. Does not the property of the landlord, wherever it may he situated, 
become liable for those arrears of rates due by the preceding tenant ? 

Not unless the case is brought before a Justice of the Peace, and his decree 
given. 

6387. Would not the order, if they apply to the Justice of the Peace, be an 
order against the proprietor’s personal property ? 

The decree, if given by the Magistrate, would be against the property ; it rests 
with the collector to take this course or not. 

6388. If those lands were waste, would it not be the positive duty of the 
Collector to take proceedings against the landlord himself? 

It would be his duty to recover the rate by all the legal means in his jiower. 

6389. Has that ever been done, to your knowledge, against a proprietor ? 

I am not prepared to say; I cannot remember a case. 

6390. Can you doubt for a moment that it is done \ 

The collector would do it. 

6391 . Ought not the collector to do it? 

The collector, I conceive, ought to use all the means in his power legally to 
enforce the rate. 

6392. If the collector did not proceed against the personal property of the 
landlord in the way mentioned, he would be guilty of culpable neglect, would 
not he ? 

If he neglected any means at his disposal, he would. 

6393. Therefore, the collector would, necessarily, in the discharge of his 
duty, apply for a warrant from the Justices of the District, and he would carry 
out that warrant in the search of that party’s private property, situate wherever 
it might be ? 

He would serve the usual notice before he could obtain a decree. 

6394. Will not these repeated revisions of the valuation in the Castlebar 
Union entail considerable expense upon the Castlebar Union? 

1 presume so. 

6395. Can you state what the cost of the last revision amounted to ? 

£. 70, 1 believe. 

6396. And that revision was not satisfactory ? 

It was not considered satisfactory. 

6397. Have many proceedings been taken in the Castlebar Union in the 
Superior Courts, for the recovery of rates ? 

They are detailed iu one of my reports ; I cannot state the number now. 

6398. There have been such taken? 

There have been. 

6399. Can you explain to the Committee what principle of discretion is acted 
upon by the Vice-Guardians in taking the course in certain cases of proceeding 
in the Superior Courts, rather than by local proceedings before the Assistant 
Barrister, or before a Magistrate ? 

Those 
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Those cases were placed in the hands of the Solicitor; I am not aware of Capt.R.T.Farmi. 
many cases having been tried at the county assizes, Apriri 84 ‘) 

G400. According to what principle did the Vice-Guardians exercise their 

discretion as to the amount due from any individual, in preferring to go to the 
Superior Courts rather than to go to take the more cheap and expeditious mode 
of recovering the debt by going to a local court ? 

■When a person does not reside in the county, it is not in the power of the 
Vice-Guardians to bring him into the local court ; they must resort to a Superior 
Court. 

6401 . Have not there been cases in which parties residing within the district, 
and being within the jurisdiction of the local courts, have nevertheless been pro- 
ceeded against in the Superior Courts ? 

There were two trials in the Castlebar Union, in both of which cases they were 
resident ; one was a Peer of the Realm, the other was a landed proprietor. 

C402. Will you explain upon w'hat ground proceedings were taken in the Supe- 
rior Courts, when under the Act of Parliament a remedy might have been found 
under ibc local jurisdiction of the Assistant Barrister? 

I am not aware that in the case of a Peer of the Realm it was in the power of 
the Guardians to bring him into the local court. 

6403. Are you not aware that there is no privilege w-hich will exclude a pro- 
ceeding before the Assistant Barrister? 

In the Court of Appeal I know it is so. 

6404. Was that proceeding against a Peer of the Realm taken under your 
direction ? 

Not by my direction. 

640f). Was it done with your knowledge? 

Perfectly ; I stated what my impression was, and a preference was given to the 
Superior Court. 

6400. Involving both parties in great expense and delay, when it might have 
been done in a local court ? 

I believe there is a paragi-aph in the instructions, recommending recourse to 
the Superior Courts. 

6407. Is that from the Commissioners ? 

1 think there is in the Collector’s Manual a paragraph to that effect. 

6408. Will you have the goodness to state that pai-agraph? 

1 have referred to the Collector’s Manual, page 39, and find that the paragraph 
refers to proceeding.s against an immediate lessor, not resident; and the opinion 
of counsel was, that the court of proper jurisdiction was that of the Assistant 
Ban ister of the county in which the landlord resided, Dublin — (the rate being 
due on property in Donegal) ; but as proceedings in the Civil Bill Court are 
liable to fail, in consequence of any slight technical irregularity, and as it would 
be necessary to bring up witnesses from the country, and thereby incur ^is much 
expense as if the action was brought in the Superior Court, proceedings in the 
Superior Court were ‘recommended as being more certain in the result, and 
scarcely, if at all, more expensive- 

6409. Were you till to-day under the impression that a Peer of the Realm 
could not he proceeded against before the Assistant Barrister? 

It was my impression. 

6410. If you had that impression, but still felt some doubt about it, w^hy did 
not you, upon the occasion, when you were going to proceed against a Peer of 
the Realm, take a legal opinion upon the question? 

I did not think it was necessary to do so. It did not strike me ; and it was 
considered that proceedings in the Superior Court would be the most effectual 
course. 

6411. Whose duty was it ? 

The Vice-Guardians make the application. 

(19. 17.) L 2 6412. Do 
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6412. Do the Vice-Guardians take legal proceedings of that kind without con- 
sulting you ? 

No. 

6413. When they consulted you upon that occasion, as you admit that you 
were in ignorance with regard to the question, why did not you take a legal opi- 
nion before you entered upon the proceeding.' 

I did not think it necessary : the other case was a person who resided in the 
country. The thing did not strike me particularly ; my impression was, that 
they could not proceed against a Peer before the Assistant Barrister ; hut the 
question was not raised as to it, inasmuch as the other case, which was also tried 
in the couri of Castlebar, and those which did not go to trial, were not atfected by 
that consideration. 

6414. Are the Committee to understand, that because you had another case 
which necessarily must come into the Superior Court, therefore you chose to 
involve with that case the case of the Peer of the Realm? 

No, not at all ; a question was put to me upon that subject by, the Com- 
mittee ; and I stated just now what my impression was. 

6415. Has the case of the Peer of the Realm been yet decided? 

Yes, it has. 

6416. Have the costs in that case yet been paid ? 

Not that I am aware of. 

6417. Have the Vice-Guardians yet been supplied by the Solicitor with the 
amount of the costs ? 

Not that I am aware of. 

6418. How was that case decided ? 

It was decided in favour of the Peer of the Realm. Objection No. 4, in the 
Paper (D.) having, on reference to the Court in Dublin, been decided against the 
Guardians. 

(D.) 

Castlebar Guardians v. The Earl of Lucan. 

Verdict for Plaintiffs for sum demanded, 508 1. 0 IQd., 

Subject to be reduced by any sum that Mr. O’Donel and Mr. Davis will decide before next 
November Term, that Lord Lucan has paid on account of the demand named in the decla- 
ration, and in case of their disagreeing, by the Officer of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on 
same being referred to him by either of the parties. 

Objections reserved. 

1 . No sufficient evidence that Clerk, who signed rate of 1847, was duly appointed, there 
being no sealed order produced to tliat effect. 

2. No adoption of rate of 1847, in form prescribed by Commissioners under 1 & 2 Viet, 
chap. 92. 

3. Chairman who signed rate of 1847, only signed as “ Chaiman,” without stating of 

what he is Chairman. ° 

4. Tliat rate-book is not 6nal and conclusive as against defendant, by his not havino- 

appealed within the time limited. ” 

By consent of the parties, the vei-dict to be changed into a verdict for defendant, if the 
last objection be ruled by the Court above in his favour. 

6419. Are the Vice-Guardians in the habit of consulting their Solicitor as to 
the mode of recovering the rate ? 

Cases were handed over to him, for him to recover it. 

6420. Do not you believe that the Solicitor must have known that there was 
no privilege which exempted a Peer of the Realm from proceedings before the 
Assistant Barrister ? 

I presume that he knows what the law is. To take proceedings in the 
Superior Court was considered the most effectual course, and very important legal 
points were involved in these cases, particularly Objection No. 4. 

6421. When you decided upon taking those proceedings in the Superior 
Court against a Peer of the Realm, did you notify it to the Commissioners, and 
receive their approbation to such proceedings ? 

In 
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In one of these books will be found the report upon tliat subject, and the Capt.R.T.Farrm. 

Vice-Guardians made an application, and inserted the same, I think, on the 

minutes of their proceedings. 2 d April 1849 . 

6422. In which the Commissioners sanctioned the proceeding ? 

I am not sure whether the answer is there, but I Icnow that the report upon 
the subject is there. 

6423. But you received an answer, and that answer justified your pro- 
ceedings ? 

Yes, such is my impression. 

6424. Was not the name of that Peer of the Realm included in a very long 
list of names r 

It was, 

642.5. And the Commissioners assented .to taking proceedings in the Superior 
Courts against the whole ? 

Yes, that is my impression, but if permitted to refer to the report and papers, 

I could state the result with greater accuracy. 

6426. You state that you have been for more than two years in the Union of 
Castlebar ; have you obseiwed that the money in circulation in that Union has 
become either much scarcer or much more abundant latterly ? 

It is stated to be scarcer. 

6427. Are not the prices of all produce lower now than they were three years 
ago? 

Yes, prices are lower. 

6428. Do you think that one of the causes of the prices of produce being 
lower, may be money being scarcer '! 

It may be so. 

6429- If men have not money in their pockets to purchase a thing which they 
like to purchase, will not there be less competition ? 

It may be so. 

6430. Are the Committee to understand that you are of opinion that money 
has become scarcer in the Union ? 

It is stated to be so ; they complain of it. 

643 1 . Are you of that opinion yourself ? 

I am. 

6432. To what causes do you attribute the increased scarcity of money in 
those parts ? 

During a portion of tlie time that I was there, there was a great deal of money 
paid for public works that were going on, which put a great deal of money in 
circulation; of course that has ceased. 

6433. That would not diminish the circulation? 

No, but there has been less since ; that was two years ago. 

6434. After a large amount of money had been paid and put into circulation, 
you would suppose that a larger amount would have been in circulation, but 
it appears that money has become scarcer ; cau you attribute that to any par- 
ticular cause ? 

They are obliged to purchase provisions, instead of selling them. 

6435. But if those provisions were the produce of the country, that would not 
diminish the circulation? 

But they are not the produce of the country. 

6436. Where do those provisions come from? 

Indian meal is the staple article of food, which is brought from America and 
■ other places. 

6437. Where is that purchased ? 

I do not know from what foreign port it is brought. 

6438. The Committee are to understand that a considerable portion of food 

(19.17.) l 3 is 
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R. T.Farrcn. is brouglit from abroad into this Union, which is obliged to be paid for, and that 

the money which is paid for it quits the country . 

3.1 Aimli 849 . j pj-esume it is so. 

C439. Are you quite sure that the vessels which bring the com take away a 
large quantity of the money, of the country r 
That is my impression. 

fgreat deal of food is imported, and that it must be 

paid for. 

6441 You say they take away the money of the country ; have you any 
knowledge whether that foreign provision is paid for by bills ot exchange upon 
London OT somewhere else, or whether oire single fraction of the money of the 

country is withdrawn for the puqjose r i Lr.t«r 

I am not prepared to say whether it is paid for by hills of exchange, or I o , 
but it is paid for. 

6442. Have bank notes become of late more abundant, or more scarce, in the 
part of Ireland from which you come ? 

^ lam not aware. 

1'he Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Mr. w. H. Lucas. Mr. WILLIAM HENRY LUCAS is called in, and examined as follows : 

6443. YOU have been the Vice-Guardian of the Galway Union ? 

I have ; I am now Temporary Inspector of the Ballinrobe Union. 

6444. How long have you held that office r 
About a fortnight. 

6445. You can speak better a.s to the Galway Union ? 

Yes, and Tuam ; I was in Tuam for six months. 

6446. All those Unions are under Vice-Guardians? 

Yes. 

6447. Is out-door relief administered in all of them? 

In all the three Unions. 

6448. To the able-bodied as w’ell as to the aged and infirm 

We had a full order in force in Galway, and I think in Ballinrobe and .Luara, 

I am certain tliat in Galway there is a full order for out-door relief to the able- 
bodied of all classes. 

6449. Has the Workhouse accommodation in all those Unions been extended 
to the utmost practicable amount? 

In Tuam it has. 

6460. Has ample Workhouse accommodation been provided in each of those 
Unions r 
Yes. 

6451. By luring auxiliary Workhouses? 

Yes. 

6452. Can you state the number of persons receiving out-door relief in each 
of those Unions? 

I think in Ballinrobe about 24,000 ; in Galway, on the 17th of March, there 
were 14,700 out of the Workhouse. 

6453. And in the Workhouse? 

Tlu’ee thousand three hundred. 

6454. How many in Tuam ? 

It is six months since I left Tuam ; I do not know the number by the returns, 
hut I think it is 15,000 on out-door relief. 

6455. What 
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64.55. VVhat is the population of each of the Unions ? Mr. W. H. Lucas. 

Tiie population of Galway is 88,971 ; of Tuam, about 84,000 or 85,000; and 

of Ballinrobe, I think, about 75,000, according to the Census of 1841. 

6450. Have you reason to believe that the population has materially diminished 
in any of those unions since that date ? 

f think it has. 

6457. What was the number of paupers receiving out-door and in-door relief 
in the corresponding period of last year? 

In the corresponding period of last year, in the Galway Union, it was 19,519 
receiving out-door relief, with Workhouse accommodation for 1,275. 

6458. What was the greatest number at any period in the last year receiving 
relief in the Galway Union ? 

About 34,000 in the month of July ; in the month of March 19,500. 

6459. Then the number increased very largely between March and July? 

Yes. 

6460. Have you I’eason to expect a similar result in the present year ? 

I have. 

6401. Do you think that the result will be similar, or that it will be greater or 
less in the present year ; do you think that the distress will be greater tliis year 
than it was in the last ? 

I think that the distress will be something greater this year, but I do not think 
that you will have the same number receiving relief in the Galway Union as you 
had last year ? 

6462. Is that from a better system of administration? 

It is from increased Workhouse accommodation, and from the officers having 
become better acquainted with the system of out-door relief, and the Vice- 
Guarcliaus having become better acquainted with it. 

6463. Has any alteration been made in the discipline of the Workhouse during 
that time? 

The discipline of the Workhouse is more strict now than it was last year. 

6464. Is there increased vigilance in detecting imposition ? 

Yes. 

64()5. Has any more severe labour been required of the able-bodied? 

In Tuam ; we purchased a mill at Birmingham, and we have found it a veiy 
good test. 

6460. Do you consider yourselves authorized to compel any 'work of that 
description to be performed by the inmates of the Workhouse? 

Most assuredly, any description of work which they are capable of performing. 

6467. You have stated that you think the destitution will be greater this year, 
but that the pressui’e for relief will be less, from the better system of administra- 
tion of the Poor Law and the Workhouse arrangements ; in what condition do 
you think the rateable property will stand this year, as compared with the last ; 
will the power of paying the rate be as great or greater this year ? 

Last . year the Galway Union was under the management of Vice-Guardians ; 
we have collected a gi’eater poundage tiiis year than was collected last year. 

6468. The question is prospective, looking to the year which will end in Sep- 
tember 1849 ; do you conceive that the circumstances of the rateable property 
will admit of so large a collection this year as in the last? 

I think quite as large, and if the potatoes should grow, we shall have a better 
chance of our rates. 

0469. Does the chance of your rate depend upon the growth of the potatoes ? 

T think it does. 

6470. In the event of a failure of the potatoes, and so that chance turning 
against you, what is the amount of rate which you propose to collect up to the 
30th of Se|)temher 1849 ? 

In Galway we do not propose to make any rate during the summer, but to 
have a rate in the last week in August. 

(19.17.) j. 4 6471. What 
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0471. What is the amount of debt outstanding' at the present moment for 

'"*'wLn°l\eft the*^^ debt of the old Board was 7,0007, and the Vice- 

Guardians have incurred about 5,0007 ; out of that the rate has paid oft, l sup- 
pose, 3,000/., leaving a debt on the Union of about 8,000/. 

6472. What do you estimate for your in-door and out-door relief, in. addition to _ 

vour debt, between this time and harvest ? ,■ 

^ My estimate from the 1st of March to the 1st of August was 24 000 /. ; that is. 
increasing 500 a week on the out-door relief till the number amounted to 22,000, 
the maximum number, the maximum number last year being 34,000. 



6473 Are there resources within the Union itself out of which you conceive 

that it will be possible to raise fund to pay that debt, and to supply the current 
expenses? ^ 

Not by rate, certainly. 

6474 How much rate do you calculate to receive within that time -I r. 

I am afraid it would not be possible to collect any rale at the present time. 



G475. Not to collect any rate between this time and harvest? 
I am afraid not. 



6476. How much have you in the Treasurer’s hands ? . ■ 

We have nothing in the Treasurer’s hands ; we are living now by the advances 
made weekly by the Poor Law Commissioners on the estimates sent up hy the 
Inspector. ’ 

6477. Then are the Committee to understand that you have this debt and the 
current expenses to provide for, and that you have no balance in your IVeasurer’s 
hands, except the balance of Government advanced, and no chance of collecting 
a rate between this time and harvest ? 

Except in the Electoral Division of Galway ; the creditors put an executioiv 
into the house the other day j the Sheriff attended there for the sale of_ the goods, 
and as we saw no other means of paying the debts, we proposed to do it by laying 
a rate on the Electoral Division of Galway ; we should get very little of the rate 
in the rural districts, but in the town we should be able to collect it. 



6478. How much was it in the pound? 

We proposed 2s. 

6479. Were you able to collect it? 

Tlie question'is not decided whether the rate will he made yet. 

6480. The Union Workhouse is situated within that Electoral Division ? 

Yes. 

6481. Are there a great number of tlie poor of the town of Galway in the 
Poor-house ? 

Not a greater proportion, according to the population, than of any othen 
division. 

6482. How much was the total amount of your expenditure last year up to 
September 1848, and how much of it was raised by rate, and how much was 
provided hy funds ab extra ? 

I believe the collection of the rate last year did not exceed 7,000 1. or 8,000?. 

0483. And how much was your expenditure ? 

I do not know the precise sum obtained from the Government, but it was 
25,000/. or 26,000/., from the Government and the British Association. 

G484. Having regard to the state of Galway in the last year, and the prospects 
of the present year, would it he possible for the poor of that Union to have been 
supported, through the medium of the Irish Poor Law Extension Act, without 
external funds ? 

I think it would not he possible. 

6485. Then, as far as your experience in those two years goes, that Act 
would have been a failure for the support of the people if it had not been for the 
external aid? 

Most assuredly ; but I may mention that in Tuam Union we had no advances 
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from the Government, extepf the sum of 5,000i. from the British Association, 
so that in a neighhouring Union to Galway we supported all our poor out of the 
poor-rates, except that 5,000/. 

6480. Gould you have got on without that 5,000/. ? 

1_ think if we had been jdaced in a position to make a rate immediately we 
came there we could have relieved the destitution without the 5,000/. 

6487. What was the amount of that rate ? 

Three shillings in the pound on the net annual value; it was 14,000/.; we 
collected 10,000/.; our number of paupers was small in proportion to the 
population; our greatest number was 15,000 in Tuam. 

6488. Is the population as dense in Tuam as it is in the Union of Galway '( 

I think the same.' 

6489. Tlien toAvhat circumstances do you attribute the better condition of 
that Union? * 

The farmers are better oft’ ; they have larger farms : there is a portion of 
Connemara attached to the Galway Union, which is very pauperized ; the far- 
mers have no capital ; they are on the rates themselves in Connemara. As an 
instance of that, there is the division of Oughterard ; in a population of 10,600 
persons I find that 70 per cent, were relieved last year, and the rate on that divi- 
sion alonewouldbe 155. 9^/. in the pound; and in the division of Ballynacoortia, 
in the eastern part of the Union, I find that there were 20 per cent, of the popu- 
lation relieved, and the expenditure was only 2 s. 6d. in the pound ; so that the 
division of Ballynacoortia has a credit of 6d. in the pound upon the expenditure 
of the year in payment of its rates ; that is tlie only division, except the island 
of Ajrrau, where they have no paupers except two in the Workhouse, where they 
have a credit balance. 

6490. ITow comes it to pass that in those islands they have no paupers ; does 
the island of Arran constitute an Electoral Division separate and apart? 

It does. 

649 1 . Does it all belong to one proprietor, Mr. Dighy ? 

I believe it does. 

6492. Do you connect the want of pauperism in the island of Arran with the 
circumstance of its being a separate Electoral Division, belonging to one pro- 
prietor ? 

I think the flourishing state of An-an may he attributed to the fact of the 
potatoes xrot having failed there. 

6493. Practically speaking, do you attach any importance to the inducements 
and motives for giving employment which exist on the part of the propriefbr in 
relation to the working classes, in his neighbourhood, where he lives ? 

I do, great importance. 

6494. Supposing an Electoral Division which is enthely or for the greater 
part the property of one individual, do you conceive that he has greater motives 
to employ labour than he would have if it were a large Electoral Division divided 
among many proprietors ? 

Ido. 

6495. Have any facts come within your knowledge which have led you to 
any conclusion as to the present state of Electoral Divisions forming an obstacle 
to the employment of the people by the proprietors ? 

In tlie Kanturk Union, of which I was a Vice-Guardian, the fact did come 
within my observation in the case of property belonging to Mr. Nicholas Leader. 
He obtained an immense sum of money under the Land Improvement Act, for 
the employment of the people, and he told me that, owing to the pressure of the 
poor-rates, he should be obliged to discharge all the people whom he had em- 
ployed under the Land Improvement Act ; that he could not carry it on; that 
he was the only person in the Electoral Division that gave general employment 
to the people. 

6496. Supposing the Electoral Division were more approaching a Property 

(19. 17 .) M Division, 
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Mr. W. H. Lucas. Division, and confined to that one property, would lie not have a greater induce- , 
~ ment to employ the people upon his division ? 

2d April 1849. j he would have a much greater inducement. 

6497. What is the rate struck upon the island of Arran, which has no paupers 

'^^TheVame as in the Electoral Divisions burdened with pauperism ; the rate 
was struck before 1 arrived in Galway, and 1 signed the rate because it was to 
repay sums advanced by the Government under the temporary relief measures ; 
that was the object of the Ss. rate 5 last year they paid ds. in the pound ; I 
believe Mr. Digby paid it all, or his agent, Mr. Thompson; this year they 
object to pay. 

6498. Is it a similar equal rate this year as last year, on Arran ? 

Yes. 

6499. So that the Island of Arran, though having no paupers, and being in a 
comparatively prosperous condition, has to pay the same share of rate as all the 
pauperized divisions? 

The division of Arran has two paupers in the Workhouse, and it has its share_ 
of the establishment charges, which, of course, are heavy, owing to the state ol 
the other divisions ; the only charge made upon that division was for tlie sup- 
port of two paupers ; and the establishment charges and the fever hospitals 
which have been very expensive in the Galw'ay Union. 

6500. Then you give them credit for the balance, having called upon them to 
pay an equal rate with the other divisions ? 

Yes. 

6501. Do you expect that they will derive, eventually, any benefit from that 
credit? 

Yes. 

6502. When? 

At the striking of the next rate. 

6503. Then you contemplate in sti-iking the next rate to exempt Arran from 

™l/thdrb°tace be sufficient in September to carry them on for the year's 
expenditure, we should not strike another rate on Arran. 

6504 Is the 2s. rate that you propose, to strike in the town of Galway, a rate 
in aid for the rural districts, or is the Electoral Division of Galway in debt? 

The Electoral Division of Galway was in debt 7,000 Z„ and we propose to pro- 
vide a 2 s. rate for the payment of the most clamorous creditors’ debts, to pre- 
vent the disposal of the Workhouse property. 

6505 In defraying those debts, and freeing the Workhouse property, the 
Union of the town of Galway, in which the Workhouse is situated, has a great 
local pecuniary interest? 

i should say So. 

6506 Have le^al proceedings been taken against the Union in any cases ? 

Ten writs have been issued, and two executions are in the hands of the 

sheriff. 

6507. On behalf of what parties are those ? 

On behalf of Mr. Comerford, a merchant in Galway ; he was, I believe, a mem- 
ber of the late Board ; and on behalf of Mr. Mongan, a baker in the town, who 
supplied bread for the Workhouse. 

6508. Have you been threatened with a discontinuance of tlie supplies of pro- 
visions, unless the debts to the contractor are paid? 

We paid our present contractor out of the rates for four months, and then we 
paid him monthly ; when his hill became due in February, we were not in a 
position to meet it, and we told him so ; we told him our position, and we then 
made a representation to the Poor Law Commissioners, that we had collected as 
much rate as we possibly could; we collected 2s. 2d. in the pound, and we 
thought that .the time had arrived when we must get some assistance from tlie 
Government, and they sent us 500^. to carry on the current expenses for a 

week ; 
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week ; and there came every week through the hands of the Inspector of the 
Union 600/. 

G509. Whut M^ould have been tlie event, if you had not got that assistance, 
ah exh'a ? 

Tlie relief must have stopped, and the people would have died, in hundreds, of 
starvation. 

0510. Would the effects of the public, belonging to the Guardians, have been 
sold under an execution ? 

I think not. 

0511, Why do you think that the contractors would not have proceeded to 
execution ? 

No person would purchase the Workhouse property ; there has been a gi-eat 
deal of fever in the Workhouse, and no person would purchase the furniture, 
and things of that description. 

6512. There was no other check to civil process but the apprehension of con- 
tagion 1 

I think not. 

6513. But it would have been impossible foryou to have carried on the system 
of relief but for the funds so sent to you ab txtra ? 

In the Galway Union. 

6514. From your past experience, and your knowledge of Ireland, do you 
regard the pressure of distress as going on advancing in an increasing ratio from 
the month of March up to the approach of the harvest? 

Yes, to the first week in August, when they dig the new'potatoes ; that is my 
experience in all the Unions in which I have been. 

6515. You said, that if external aid had not been given the people would 
have died ; you were speaking, of course, of those who were receiving out-door 
relief ? 

Yes. 

6516. What is, at present, the physical condition of the persons receiving 
out-door relief? 

Tliey are very deficient of clothing, and many of them are diseased ; they 
have dysentery ; if you put them on the relief list one week, you often find that 
they are dead next week ; and the mortality in the Workhouses is very great, 
though, happily, it has not been so great in Galway as in some others. 

6517. Is the relief administered in cooked food? 

Not in cooked food, Indian meal. 

6518. What is the allowance given to each individual? 

One pound a day to adults and to children over nine, and half a pound a day 
to all children under nine. 

6519. If an able-bodied man, in full health and vigour, falls upon the rates, 
and is obliged to be maintained by out-door relief, do yon find that a pound of 
meal a day is sufficient to keep him in his previous state of health and \ugour? 

They improve on it, generally ; they improve wonderfully when they come on 
the relief lists; I think they delay as long as they possibly can, dreading the 
Workhouse test, dreading that they will get tickets for the Workhouse. 

6520. Then the condition of those who are not receiving relief is worse thmi 
the condition of those who are receiving relief ? 

They are generally in a woi’se condition before they apply ; they get into better 
condition after they have been on the relief a fortnight or three weeks. 

6521. Ajre they then in a condition to do a good hard day’s work ?• 

Many of them are- 

6522. Do not yon mix oatmeal sometimes with the Indian corn? 

We do not ; oatmeal is very dear, and Indian corn is very cheap. 

6523. What is the price of Indian meal ? 

£.8. 10s. a ton; oatmeal is 12/. 10s. 

(19.17.) m 2 6524. Do 
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Mt.W. h. Lucas. 6524. What quantity has been usually coDSumed in a week in the out-dodr 

2d A[)ril 1849. Teliefr 

About 50 tons a week. 

6525. That is at the rate of about 400/. a week ? 

About 400/. for Indian meal. 

6526. Do those who are not assisted by relief consume the same description 

Uie independent labourers have the same description of food as the 
paupers ; it is extremely cheap now. 

6527. There must have been a very large importation of Indian corn into 
Galway ? 

Very large. 

6528 Can you form any idea of the quantity that has been imported ? 

I cannot ; but there is always plenty in the market ; we find no difhculty what- 
ever in obtaining a supply. 

6529. Is it chiefly American and Mediterranean vessels that supply Galway? 

Chiefly from America. 

6530. Do those vessels that bring this Indian corn to Galway, when they 
return home, take any Irish produce in exchange? 

I think not ; they take principally emigrants. 

6531. Do they take any gold? 

They take money back, most assui’edly. 

6532. You ax’e aware of that fact ? 

I am, from conversing with merchants and otiier people upon the subject ; 
I think the cargoes are generally paid for in gold. 

6533. In those Unions do they use rye as food for the poor ? 

They have been introducing rye in the Workhouses with which I have been 
connected, and we have found that it grows exceedingly well in the bogs, and 
produces very abundant crops ; in one division in the Tuam Union, last year, they 
cultivated an immense quantity of rye, and we then introduced rye bread into the 
Workhouses ; it is capital bread, made of rye and barley meal, and we give tliera 
fish-soup ; we get fish very cheap, and I find that in those houses they are 
generally very healthy, more so than in the houses where they do not get the 
soup. 

6534. Do you find a disposition on the pai't of the farmers, in consequence of 
the demand for rye, to cultivate it more generally than they did belbre ? 

I think it is more generally cultivated than it was before. 

6535. Has it not the additional advantage of coming in at an earlier period, 
and therefore supplying food at a time when it is most wanted? 

It has. 

6536. Dogs not it thrive at a higher elevation, so as to admit of its cultivation 
under circumstances where wheat could not be profitably grown ? 

Most assuredly ; it grows even in the bog, where wheat would not grow. 

6537. Is there much 170 grown in that country ? 

Very little rye is grown in the Galway Union ; a good deal of rye is grown in 
some parts of the Tuam Union. 

6538. Do you know what the comparative nutrition is of a pound of Indian 
meal, and of a pound of rye-meal ? 

I do not ; but I think the rye-meal is much better of the two for the people. 

6539. You say that fish is extremely cheap; is there a very large supply 
of fish? 

There is a very large supply in the Galway market. 

6540. Taken by the fishermen upon the coast ? 

Yes. 

6541. Is there any remote market for the fish ? t 1 • k 
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I think not ; the Quakers have established a curing-house in Galway now, and Mr. IV. FI. Lucas. 

they are curing herrings, haddocks and other fish ; they have a remote market, 

I believe. *849. 

6542. What has been the result of establishing that curing-house; has it been 
favourable as a speculation, so as to encourage individuals to embark in the same 
business ? 

I think it has increased the number of fishermen on the coast, to a certain 
extent ; T think they feel more confidence that they will have a market for their 
fish when they come home ; but it is on a very small scale. 

G543. Is any fish cured and sent to a distance, or is it all consumed on 
the spot ? 

The fish cured there are sent to various parts of Ireland ; Sligo and Dublin. 

6544. By what conveyance ? 

By carts to Ballinasloe ; then by boat by canal from Ballinasloe to the Railway 
Station to Mullingar, or on the Great Southern and Western Railway. 

G545. If there w’ere a rapid communication between Galway and Dublin, do 
you think a large quantity of fish would be sent by that conveyance ? 

Very large. 

6546. Are there any turbot taken? 

Very fine turbot. 

6547. What is the usual market-price of turbot ? 

In Galway market you buy a turbot for 4 s. Gd. ; in Connemara, in the mountain 
villages, you get a turbot for Is 6 d. or 2s. 

6548. What would be the freight of a turbot from Galway to Dublin.? 

You would have to send it by the mail ; I dare say the mail would take it for 
2s. or 2s. 6 d. for one fish, or two or three fish. 

6549. If the fish go by a slow conveyance, they cannot be very good when they 
arrive in Dublin? 

No. 

6550. If there was a rapid conveyance, it would be a great encouragement to 
the fishery ? 

I should say it would; they <[uarrel a great deal about the fishing; there is 
generally a steamer stationed there, to prevent murder. 

6551. Practically speaking, is not it necessary to maintain a vei'y efiicient 
police, with respect to the fishermen in the Bay of Galway, to enable the fishing 
to be carried on ? 

I believe it is ; I have generally seen a steamer stationed there. 

6.552. At what price per pound do you buy fish for the Workhouse? 

We have a contract for various kinds of fish, such as haddock, pollack and 
cod, to be cleaned and sent to the Workhouse, for a halfpenny a pound. 

6553. And soles ? 

There are a great quantity of soles, but not sufficient to make soup of ; you 
can buy a pair of soles that weigh 6 lbs. for about 1 s. 6 d. 

6554. Do you put Indian meal with the fish into the soup? 

No Indian meal, but oatmeal, onions, pepper and turnips. , 

6555. Are there many turnips grown at the Workhouse ? 

In the neighbourhood of Galway there is a great quantity of turnips ; we 
have a farm of 25 statute acres connected with the Galway Workhouse, under 
the 11th & 12th Viet., c. 26, to teach the boys an improved system of agri- 
culture. 

6556. You have adopted the system of agricultural instruction? 

We have. 

6557. Have you been satisfied with the results of it? 

It has been in operation so short a time that i cannot answer that question ; 
this is only the first year. 

(19. 17.) M 3 6558. Do 
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6358. Do you anticipate good from it? 

I do. 

8559. Do not you find, under tire existing system, considcraMc diificuUy witli 
respect to cliildren who are brought up in your Workhouse getting employment 
as they advance to manhood ? 

Very great difficulty. 

6560 Do not you think that that would be gi*eatly lessened by the agricul- 
tural instruction which, under the 1 1th & 12th Viet., they are hkely to receive ? 

I think so. 

6561. When the late potato famine supervened, was not there found great 
difficulty among the farmers cultivating their crops, from the want of such agri- 
cultural instruction ? 

I should say so. 

6562. Which difficulties the agricultural instruction provided under that statute 
will lessen, if not remove? 

Exactly. 

6563. As to Ballinrobe ; will you have the goodness to inform the Committee 
the state of the finances of Ballinrobe ; what was the amount of the debt on 
that Union in September 184:8? 

I believe Ballinrobe Union was never in debt very much ; I believe tbo present 
Vice-Guardians owe about 4,000/., and I believe that is the only debt which is 
on the Ballinrobe Union, and they will, I believe, be able to pay that 4,000/. 
from their rates. 

6564. Wliat amount of funds in hand have you? 

Last week we had no money at all ; the contractors refused to supply us, and 
I directly reported the circumstance to the Commissioners, unci recommended 
the sum of 600/. to be sent down for the relief of the destitute in the Ihilliii- 
robe Union, It is in the same state as the Galway Union, except the debt. 

6565. Have you had any legal proceedings taken against you in BalUnrcjbc ? 

I believe not. 

6566. What is your estimate of the sum which may he required for that Union 
from the present time up to the period of harvest ? 

We have not been called on to make an estimate ; I was not in the Ballinrobe 
Union when the estimates were furnished for the various Unions; 1 was in the 
Galway Union then. 

6567. Have you now any amount of rate uncollected in the Ballinrobe Union 
which you expect to be able to raise between this and harvest ? 

We have. 

6568. How much? 

I have not been, through the collector’s accounts ; I have only been there 
about three or four days ; I was engaged at Tuam before 1 went there. 

6569. It appears that last year the amount of the expenses, over and above 
the collection, or, in other words, the amount of help which was given to Baliin- 
rohe, amounted to 29,120/., the amount of rate collected being 8,533/. ; do you 
believe that the poor of Ballinrobe could have been supported last year* without 
that adventitious help coming in aid of the rate? 

I should say not, most assuredly. 

6570. Do you contemplate the possibility of the poor of that Union being 
supported between this and harvest without adventitious aid coming from some 
quarter or other ? 

I do not. 

6571. Do you consider that the Poor Law Act in itself, without adventitious 
aid, is calculated to meet such exigencies as have occurred in the last two years ? 

Not in Unions like Ballinrobe and Galway; I may mention, that in the 
Kanturk Union, in the county of Cork, where we met with great success in 
carrying out the law, the destitution was very great; we found 25,000 persons 
on the lists when we arrived ; the rates realized a sum of about 30,000/,, and we 
had no Government aid whatever. 

6572. Are 
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0572. Are you aware of Ihe present state of Kanturk Union, as contrasted 
with wliat it was when you IcU it ? 

I believe it is not in a worse state tlian when I left it. 

(■»;>73. I las there been any considerable emigration going on there ? 

Ih-om Galway there has. 

Gf)74. What description of persons are going abroad now ? 

Principally small farmers. 

G.G75. At their own expense ? 

Not at their own expense in every instance. The landlords are sending them 
out, in some instances ; in other instances they arc selling off what few things 
they have, and running away. 

G.576. Without paying the landlord? 

Without paying the landlord or the poor-rate. 

()r>77. In many instances are the emigrants taking away more money than they 
were accustomed to take ? 

.1 tliink they are. 

()578. Do you apply that to the Union of Kanturk only ? 

To Galway, and the west. 

6579. Do you think that the emigration of such persons of small capital from 
the country improves the condition of the country, or the reverse ? 

I think it will eventually improve the condition of the country. 

6580. In what respect ? 

1 think you will have large farms, and you will have men of capital, who will 
be able to give employment, and to pay the poor-rates. 

6581. Does not that assume that large farmers and capitalists will bring into 
the country more capital than the emigrants have removed out of the country? 

Most assuredly. 

6.582. Do you conceive that capital will be invested in those parts of the west 
with which you are ac([uainted, so long as tlie present amount of burden arising 
I'rum the poor-rates cither exists or is apprehended ? 

I am afraid not. 

G58.'{. Then even assuming that a maximum was imposed, which was beyond 
tbe probabh; aiuomit of the rate collected, is it your opinion that fixing an amount 
that could not be exceeded would diminish the panic, and encourage the invest- 
ment of capital? 

I think it would. In the Galway Union they owe Government a sum equal to 
the net annual value of the property for one year; that is nearly 100,0001 . ; and I 
think no man would take land in that Union burtheaed with a debt of 100,000/.; 
they have no security that Government will not enforce it. 

6584. If you impose a maximum rate, does not that imply that you must also 
fix a maximum of pauperism, if you mean that the rate shall be equal to main- 
tain the paupers ? 

I would not allow tbe maximum rate to exceed a certain sum ; in some divisions 
it would be required, in others it would not. 

6585. How arc you to fix a maximum rate, unless you have the power also to 
fix the maximum of pauperism ? 

You cannot fix any maximum of pauperism. 

6586. Do not you mean, in speaking of a maximum rate, a sum beyond which 
some extraneous help must be looked for ? 

Yes. 

6587. Do you mean a maximum Union rate, or a maximum Electoral Division 

riite ? ,1.3. 

A maximum Electoral, Division rate. I think it is most desirable to indi- 
vidualize responsibility as far as possible ; the Electoral Divisions in Galway are 
very large. 

6588. Have you any opinion of what that maximum rate should be ? 

(19.17.) In 
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In the Galway Union, I am afraid, the people would not be able to pay more 
than 3 j. in the pound. In the better circumstanced districts there is less pau- 
perism than in the pauperized districts. 

6589. In respect to Ballinrobe, are there any Electoral Divisions in that Union 
which, in your judgment, after defraying the amount which might lie reiiuiml lor 
the expense of their own Electoral Division poor, could contribute to au Union 
rate of 2i-. in the pound, or 10 per cent, upon the valuations . 

I speak of Galway. I think there arc two divisions m the Galway Union 
which could do it, Ballyoacoortia and Stradhally, or the Island ol Arran. 

6590. Is that the Island of Arran in which there is no pauperism, excejit tiic 
two persons who are now in the Workhouse ? 

Yes. 

6591. The district which would be able to contribute to the paupcn.siu of 
other districts is one which has no pauperism of its own I 

Assuredly. 

6592. Do you think that that is a state of things which would lead to any 
great contentment r 

I do not think it would ; the rate on Arran this year, if it had not been ioi- the 
Government advances, would have been about 1 s. in the pound, instead ol 3,s. ; 
the rate next year, I apprehend, will be 4rf. or 5d. in the pound, just for the 
support of those two paupers in the Workhouse and the establishment charges of 
the Union. 

6593. Arran is in the possession of one single proprietor, and is an Electoral 
Division in itself, is it not ? 

It is ; there are three islands. 

6594. In those islands the potato crop did not fail? 

I heard it had not failed ; in fact, I know that seed from. An-aii, whicli is con- 
sidered to be good seed, is sent to Connemara. 

6595. Do you know what the acreage of those islands is ? 

No; the population is 3,521 ; the annual value is 2,073/. 

6596. Have you any auxiliary Workhouses in Galway? 

We have one building at a place called Oughterard. 

6597. What is the distance ? 

Fourteen Irish miles. 

6598. How do you contemplate providing for the discipline of that outlying 
Workhouse r 

We must have an establishment of officers there. 

6599. How shall you be able to secure the control of the Guardians ? 

The paid Guardians attend there once a week. 

6600. Do you tliink the size of the Galway Union is in itself an obstacle to the 
due administration of the Poor Law ? 

I think it is. 

6601. Should you recommend that it should be divided? 

I should recommend that it should be ; I think it is too large for any Vice- 
Guardians or Board of Guardians to manage ; in some divisions they will have 
difficulty in getting elected Guardians. 

6602. Would not there be a concurrent difficulty in ascertaining the facts of the 
cases of the paupers, so as to avoid imposition ? 

1 think there must be ; the outside station I had to visit was 30 Irish miles 
from Galway. 

6603. Do you think it is possible to expect the regular attendance of elected 
Guardians in such a case ? 

I do not. 

0604. Is it possible to expect the regular attendance of the llelieving 
Officers ? 

It is impossible for the Relieving Officers to attend every week. 

6605. Could 
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rUiOS. Could they attend those great distances without abandoning the duties 
which arc imposed upon them of local investigation into the cases of the paupei-s 
applying for relict'!’ ^ 

They could not attend at the Board of Guardians ; they could attend the Vice- 
Guardian-s, if they went down to the islands and held their Boards there. 

(iCOG, What kind of roads have they ? 

I’lie road from Gaiway to Costello, where tliere is a fishing-lodge, is pretty 
good, theic is a contract on that road ; from Coslello-lodge there is no contract 
and the road is very bad. ’ 

()(i07. IV^crc there any works carried on on those roads under tlie Public 
Works Actr 

They attempted a new line of road from Costello to Oughterard, which, if com- 
pleted, would open uj) the whole of that country ; one end of it extends five 
miles through the mountains and five miles at the other end ; the intervening 
five miles being untouched. ® 

0008. Is not the communication between those districts and Galway rather 
by sea than by laud? 

With the islands it is rather by sea ; sometimes the Relieving Officers have to 
go by sea, and we do not see them for a week ; they have occasionally to go into 
some hiirbour on the Clare side, so that it is exceedingly inconvenient. 

oGOl). Besides the inconvenience to the Guardians and the Relieving Officers, 
does not the great extent of the Union cause great difficulty to the paupers in 
making applications ? 

I think not ; under the present system our Relieving Officers live down in the 
island.s, and we go there and hold our boards at the most convenient places for 
the parties to meet us. 

6010. That is under the supposition of out-door relief being given r 

Yes ; tlie inconvenience attending the size of the Union is the distance of the 
Workhouse from those places ; the people sutler great want in travelling in ; we 
luivo to give them provisional relief to enable them to go to the Workhouse, and 
they sometimes die on the road, owing to the great dislance they have to travel. 

6611 . Have tJicrc been many instances of deaths from that cause ? 

Very few this year ; there were several last year. 

6612. Arising entirely from the hardships encountered upon the journey? 

It is stated so. 

6613. niosc great distances, in cases where no out-door relief is given, must 
be a bar to the application of the Workhouse as a mode of relieving destitution, 
and in cases in which out-door relief is given tliey must also be a bar to the use 
of the W orkhouse as a test of destitution ? 

I'he auxiliary Workhouse at Oughterard will do away with the objection as to 
the size of the Union. 

6G 1 4 . That is only in progress ? 

It will be open, X hope, in a month. 

6615. Are you building it ? 

It is being built at the expense of some funds which the Commissioners have 
placed at our disposal ; theygaveus 1,000/. to build it. 

CG16. How may inmates will it contain? 

One thousand. 

66 1 7. How much is the amount it will cost ? 

One thousand pounds. 

C618. Do you calculate upon being able to make provision for 1,000 persons 
at an expense of 1,000/. ? 

Yes, we do. 

6610. W^ithout hoping that we could provide Workhouse accommodation, in 
all instances, at an expense of 1 /. per head, or 1,000/. for 1,000 inmates, have 
you any doubt that we could generally procure larger Workhouse accommoda- 
tion than we now have at a less cost than was expended upon the old Work- 
houses? 

(10.17.) N Yes; 
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Yes ; the temporary Workhouse accommodation is not of such a nature that 
you can rely upon it. 

6620. Supposing you had a permanent Workhouse now to build for •'300 or 
1,000 inmates, do not you think you could provide that Workhouse accommo- 
dation much cheaper than the rate at which the Workhouses of Galway, Ballin- 
robe and Kanturlc have been hitherto built ? 

I do not think you could. 

6621. Do you think it would be necessary to provide a sum equal to the sum 
which the former Workhouses cost, with a view to the establishment of new 
Workhouses ? 

With similar arrangements, I do. 

6622. Do you think similar airangements would be necessaiy if permanent 
Workhouses were provided, by a subdivision of the Unions and an increase ot 
Workhouse accommodation? 

I do ; I think the arrangements are very good in the Irish Workhouses. 

6G23. Not beyond the expense which you reckon would be required? 

Not beyond the e.xpense of the original Workhouse. 

6624. Do you think they are well built, as far as you are able to judge ? 

I think, taking everything into consideration, they are fairly built. 

6625. Are they dry ? 

I have found them generally dry, though I have seen that the limestone of the 
country weeps a good deal ; they are standing the test pretty well, I think, now, 
looldng to the great number who are put into tliem. 

6626. You are aware that since the failure of the potato crop the conacre sys- 
tem has been totally done away r 

Not totally, but almost so. 

6627. You are aware that one of the effects of the conacre system was that 
farmers employing labourers usually paid them by giving them a cabin, by giving 
them a certain quantity of potato land to till, and in some cases allowing them 
grazing for a certain number of sheep ? 

Yes, I am aware of that system. 

6628. The arrangement which was made w'as this : a farmer engaging his 
labourer agreed to give him so much a day for his work, and, on the other hand, 
he was to charge the labourer for the cost of those things which have been already 
named ? 

Yes. 

6629. At the end of the year, the custom was that there was a sort of balance 
struck on one side; credit was given to the labourer for the number of days’ 
work he had given, and, on the other hand, he was charged with the amount of 
his cabin, the amount of potato land and the grazing of the sheep ? 

Yes. 

6630. The balance being struck, whatever money might be due was paid over 
to the one party or to the other ? 

Yes. 

6631. Now that this system is almost done away with, will not there be a 
larger amount of money required to be in circulation, in order to enable the far- 
mer to pay the labourer by cash payments, instead of by the practice which pre- 
viously existed ? 

There will be. 

6632. Under those circumstances, ought there not to be a greater amount of 
money in circulation to meet that want, than previously? 

There ought. 

6633. Is that the case ; is there now even the same amount of money in cir- 
culation as previously existed ? 

1 should say there is not. 

6634. Is not it your opinion, that this also is one of the causes of the great 

pressure 
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pressure wliicli now exists in Ireland, and of the difficulty which the fanners have 
of giving employment to the labouring classes ? 

I shoiilcl say it is so iu a great measure, and it contributes, to a great extent, to 
the puujicnsm of the country; no farmers, with few exceptions, now pay their 
labourers in money wages ; they give tlieni what they call their “ bit;” applications 
have been made to me, several times, for relief in aid of wages ; they say “ I will 
employ the man, if you will relieve the wife and family.” 

()G3rj. Docs your experience enable you to offer any suggestions to the Com- 
mittee for the modification or improvement of the existing Poor Law ? 

I think there should be an agricultural school attached to every Workhouse. 

bG3(). Do you mean worked by paupers ? 

For youths, under 1C years of age, to he taught an improved system of 
agriculture. 

C637. \Vould not the result of that be, that the pauper children would he 
infinitely better educated than the mass of the independent labourers’ children ? 

I think so. 

0638. Even including the education which is generally given in the National 
schools ? 

I would confine the education, in the agricultural schools, to orphans. 

GG39. Would you put them upon a higher class, as respects education, than the 
cliildren of honest paupers who were disabled by infirmity or accident ? 

They would be put on a higher scale. 

CG40. Practically, does your experience of Ireland show you that a boy, taken 
Irom the labouring class, and educated in a manner superior to the children of 
other labourers, returns when his education is completed to the labouring class, 
and laboui's again better than the other labourers ? 

I do not think he does return. 

GG41. He seeks to enter into another class of employment? 

He seeks to enter into another class. 

GG42. Therefore he abandons the class for which he has been educated? 

1 cannot say that: tlie education is really good in the agricultural school ; it s 
quite suflicient to enable a man to take charge of a farm ; he is taught agricul- 
tural chemistry, for example. 

OG'1'3. A man who takes charge of a farm is in a different position to a 
labouring man? 

Somewhat different. 

GG44. There is no doubt that an educated labourer is infinitely bettei- than an 
uneducated labourer ? 

Most assuredly. 

GG45. Practically, is not it the case that the class which are educated better 
than the children of the labouring class do not return to labour, that is, do not 
labour manually ; they no longer dig the ground ? 

My experience is not sufiicient to enable me to answer the question ; our 
agricultural school has been only in operation for six months. 

6G46. But you must have observed the progress of education in Ireland of 
late years ; have not you observed that there has been great difficulty in inducing 
the sons of small farmers, who have been better educated than their parents and 
tlie rest of their family, to perform tliose duties which the uneducated part of the 
family do perform '! 

They seek for situations of all descriptions. 

G647. Situations not as labourers? 

Not as labourers, but as Stewards and Relieving Officers. 

G648. In the change of food, wliich must be accomplished if the potato cul- 
ture should not become again productive, is it not essential that an improved 
system of agriculture should take place? 

1 think it is. 

6649. If there be an improved system of agriculture absolutely essential, will 
(19. 17.) N 2 not 
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not that create an immediate and necessary demand for persons qualified to 
engage in and to conduct that improved culture ? 

It will. 

G650. Under the old potato system, was there any school that arose among the 
peasantry, that could teach the people the profitable culture of turnips, mangels, 
and other descriptions of food of that kind ? 

Not that I am aware of. 

6651. Have you any doubt that if, as a consequence of the change from the 
potato to the corn culture, there should be a better description of farming 
introduced, there would he an immediate demand for farm-servants acquainted 
with the operations of husbandry, and capable of conducting them ? 

I think there would. 

6652. In that increased demand which would be so produced, is it your 
opinion that there would be a means of absorbing that description of skilled 
labour which your agricultural school is likely to produce ? 

I think so. 

66.53. In the shape of farm-servants ? 

Yes, I think so, to a great extent. 

6654 In the event of such farm-servants being required, and a supply oi 
such farm-servants being furnished, would not the successful and industrious 
among those furnish, in their turn, the materials out of which you could select 
tenants for small farms? 

I think they would. 

6655. Do you think it would be right to make the rate-payers, in supporting 
the paupers, pay for the agricultiu'al school by a poor-rate.' 

It is no expense, or very little expense ; you have to keep orphan chilcheu in 
the workhouse ; we keep them at school, and during so_ many hours we send 
them to agricultural pursuits ; the only expense is an additional 100 1 . a year ior 
the services of an agriculturist, agricultural implements, and the supply of 
books-, and I think the green crops we grow in our agricultural school will 
supply all our Workhouses with the materials for making soup, and save the 
expense of purchasing them. 

6656. What extent of ground have you ? 

Twenty-five statute acres. 

6657. Supposing those orphans to he kept without such training, is not the 
Union much more likely to be burdened with them as permanent paupers, than 
if they are trained to become desirable farm-servants? 

Yes. 

6658. Therefore, whatever the expense might he, within the limits you have 
described, it would be profitable and economical to the Union ? 

1 do think so. 

6659. Is that school going on now? 

Yes; our Workhouses are filled with girls, varying from 6 to 15 years of 
age ; I would send them all to the Colonies, I think ; I have sent many out to 
Australia from different Unions in the West. 

6660. Are the children which are in that school all lodged in the Galway 
Workhouse? 

They are lodged at the school ; the school is two miles from the Workhouse ; 
out of 400 boys we select perhaps 120 for agricultural purposes. 

6661. In that house there are no inmates but children? 

Generally, only boys ; there are a few able-bodied men. 

0662. So that the Workhouse in Galway is entirely given to the paupers? 

It is entirely given to able-bodied men and women ; we have the girls in another 
house, and the boys in another house ; we have a girls’ school and a boys’ school, 
and I have no doubt but that when the Workhouse accommodation is increased, 
we shall be able to diminish the numbers receiving out-door relief. 

6663. Do 
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CGC3. Do you consider that the relief -which is given at this moment in 
Galway is fully adecjuate to the pauperism of the Union? 

We give some description of relief to every destitute person who applies ; I 
have no doubt many persons refuse the Workhouse test, and that they suffer 
extreme privations from their obstinacy, owing to their dislike to a Workhouse ; 
but you cannot tell the resources of the people unless you test them, and I find 
the more Workhouse accommodation we have, the less abuse there is, and the 
less out-door relief. 

6004. Do not you require the strongest evidence that persons so applying, if 
able-bodied labourers, are unable to procure any sort of employment out of 
doors? 

We generally ask the question of the Relieving Officer, whether he has applied 
to the farmers ; I ask the pauper whom he has applied to, and he tells me ; I 
ask the Relieving Officer if he knows the fact that a farmer has refused him 
■work ; we then offer him a ticket for the Workhouse, or put him on the out- 
door list. If his children were suffering from starvation, T should give him 
out-door relief ; but if I thought it a case of imposition, I should give him a ticket 
for the Workhouse, knowing that he would never accept that description of 
relief. If the Workhouse is well regulated, and a good system kept up, I have 
no doubt of its efficiency as a test, 

6GG.'>. Have any instances come to your knowledge of that description of 
fraud being committed, of a man getting into the Workhouse upon the pretence 
of not being able to obtain employment, and your discovering afterwards that 
the man could obtain work ? 

No. 

GGOG. Have there been instances of that description in relation to those who 
obtain out-door relief ; have not persons been placed on the out-door relief list? 

A great many. 

6GG7. Therefore you are more subject to imposition in the case of out-door 
relief than of in-door relief? 

I think I never met with a case of imposition as respects the in-door relief, 
hut I have met with numerous cases in the out-door relief. 

6608. With respect to persons affecting to be widows, is not it a matter 
■tolerably notorious that persons deserted by their husbands represent themselves 
as widows, and that the children produced are sometimes not the real offspring 
of the persons producing them ? 

I believe it is the c£«e in some Unions ; I never give relief to a woman who 
. states herself to be deserted, for I find it generally the case that there has 
been collusion bet-ween man and wife, and the husband is constantly sending- her 
money. 

0CG9. Have you had many criminal prosecutions against husbands for desert- 
ing their wives ? 

A great many. 

6670. Have they been effectual ? 

1 tliink so. 

6671. Have any cases of death from starvation come within your knowledge 
*in the Galway Union, or are you pretty confident that none such have occurred 
of late ? 

There have been several deaths stated to be from starvation, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of “ Died from destitution and want,” when it has been 
clearly proved to the jury that they were receiving the usual rations which are 
allowed them. 

6672. Do you happen to know that in the cases of any such persons there 
has been an interval of a day, or possibly more than an entire day, in w'hich, 
by accident, or from some other cause, the ration has not been duly received? 

I do not know a single instance ; I have investigated every case which has 
■occurred. 

6673. Such cases were reported ? 

Such cases have been reported to Dublin. 

G9. 17.) N 3 6674. And, 
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0074. And, upon investigation, yon found they were not accurately reported? 

I found that they obtained their rations week after week, in the usual manner ; 
at least there is sworn evidence before me that they did, so I have reason to 
believe they did not. 

6675. The evidence convinces you of the fact? 

Yes. 

6676. Therefore, if they went for a day or two without the rations, they must 
have parted with the rations after they received them ? 

Yes; they do sell their rations frequently, to purchase tea and candles and 
tobacco, and they suffer great privations in consequence. 

6677. Why are they not supplied with cooked food, instead of raw food, which 
they could not sell ? 

I never gave cooked food myself, for I found it to be so expensive, and I always 
lake a great deal of trouble in my out-door relief ; I see every person ; I tliiiilc 
where destitution exists to a great extent, as in the Galway Union, you must 
relieve the population, and the cheapest manner is the best, if you prevent 
imposition. 

6678. What increase should you calculate ujaon in the expense by giving 
the relief in cooked food, instead of raw food ? 

1 am afraid the cooked food would cost three or four thousand pounds a year 
in the distribution. 

6679. In out-door relief do you think what is commonly called the quarter- 
acre clause has been pretty constantly attended to ? 

I have attended to it in almost every instance. 

6680. You feel pretty confident that in the Galway Union no person holding 
above a quarter of an acre of land I'eceives relief? 

Not at the 2 >resent time ; I know an instance where the bailiff of a property 
himself had written an applicant’s name in the Application and Report-book, 
and had written in the column, “ If inoccupation of land, how much” — “ None 
on the revision it was proved to my satisfaction that the man had two holdings 
of land, and that the week before that he had paid his landlord the rent. 

6681. The holdings being on the estate upon which the bailiff was emi>loyed? 

Yes ; the bailiff wrote the application himself, and the Relieving Officer excused 

himself by saying that the application was not in his own hand- writing. 

6682. Are you pretty confident that no person in the Galway Union holding 
above an acre of land is really in a destitute condition ? 

I think there are a grea,t many of that class in a destitute condition, but I 
find they are giving uji their land veiy willingly. 

6683. A good many persons hold small portions of land, though considerably 
exceeding a quarter of an acre, in that Union, by lease, do not they, the leasc.s 
being made not merely for agricultural purposes ? 

I believe they do in some parts of the Union, i think more in the Western 
districts than any other. 

6684. How do you deal with such a case ; in what way do you ascertain that 
the land is really suvj’endered ? 

In some instances I require the production of the certificate of the agent that 
the land is actually surrendered, and then the Relieving Officer visits the appli- 
cant’s house, and sees if his land is tilled ; if it is, I make him ascertain who 
tilled the land, and if I find that the applicant tilled the land, I will not give liirn 
relief ; if I find his wife and his children to be dying of starvation, I give them 
a ticket for the V7orkhouse themselves ; it is not a very desirable thing to do 
but I have no other alternative. ’ 

6685. But the man himself may also be starving? 

Y’ou cannot relieve him. 

6686. Till he has parted with that lease, if lease he has, or has legally and 
effectively surrendered the land, tilled or untilled, you do not relieve him'? 

No 
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G(>^7. Must not there he "reat distress among those persons? Mr. W. H.Lucus. 

Very great distress ; but it is their own fault, ibr they could surrender their ^ .~;“c 
land ; if it were proved to my satisfaction that they could not surrender their ^ 

land, there being some legal difficulty in the way, I should give them relief 
immediately ; but where it is proved that the person is obstinate, and will hold 
the hind, I will not give him relief, though 1 may give his family relief, and T 
tliiiik he ought to be prosecuted for neglecting his wife and family, by not giving 
up his land. 

I [as any instance of collusion between the lessor and the occupier come 
before you ? 

Vcs. 

GOB!). You have had difficulty, have you not, in dealing with those cases? 

I have had tickets from the immediate lessors, who have stated that the 
parties have given up their lands, and were destitute, and I have found afterwards 
that the land has been tilled. 

GG90. Are those immediate lessors the head landlords, or middle-men? 

Ihiucipally head landlords. 

()691. Or their agents ? 

Yes, principally their agents ; they generally did not give the certificate 
themselves. 

GG92. In the townlands which are remote from Galway, you must have great 
difficulty in investigating that class of cases? 

Very great difficulty. 

GG93- Have you any other suggestions to offer, as to the alteration or the 
improvement of the law ? 

I think tliat relief in Ireland should be confined to the Workhouses, except 
in the cases of the aged or infirm, under Section 1. 

0G94. You think there should he no power given to the Commissioners, to 
extend relief beyond the W orkhouse ? 

] would provide sufficient 'Workhouse accommodation; if the Workhouses 
were empty, you would save it in the expenditure, even if you kept them there 
as a test ; I think there is nothing that will save a Union like Galway from 
ruin, hut plenty of Workhouse accommodation. 

0005. Do you think it would be possible to provide sufficient Workhouse 
accommodation, so as to dispense altogetlier with out-door relief r 

Not in a year of famine ; 1 think, also, that all the orphan girls should be sent 
to the Colonies as emigrants. 

GG90. At the expense of the union ? 

Yes. 

6697. Does the system of Worldiouse education, which is now glven_ to 
young women, go much beyond their instruction in the reading and writing 
which is taught in the national schools ? 

It does, far beyond it. 

0698. How far does it go beyond it ? 

We have industrial training in the Galway Workhouse; the boys are taught 
tailoring and shoemaking, and the girls are taught knitting and sewing, which 
they are not taught in the country schools to any great extent. 

0099. Do you think, without some instruction in out-door work, those girls 
have,' in their home education, the means of encountering the roughness and 
the necessity of a colonial life ? i ji 

I think, unless they are educated in the Workhouse school, they are hardly 
fit for emigrants ; I know no better school for them. 

6700. Take a girl who is a farmer’s daughter, who has been accustomed to 
milk the cows, and turn her hand to everything, do not you think she has a 
better chance in the hush, as the wife of a colonist, than a girl who has been 
brought up in the Workhouse ? 

I do not think she has. 

(19.17.) n 4 6701. You 
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6701. You recommended tliat those 1,500 young girls should be sent out at 
the expense of the Union ; do you think that the Union of Galway, situated as 
it is, would be able to incur that expense ? 

Not at the present time if the crops succeed, it will be. 

6702. Were those whom you have sent out willing to go, generally, or was : 
there any objection on the part of any of them? 

There was no objection whatever. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Friday the 20th, 

One o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 20 " Aprilis 1849 . 

The KARL OF ST. G.ERMANS in the Chair. 



The Honourable EDWARD TURNER BOYD TWISLETON is called in, 
and examined as follows : 

0703. WHAT offices connected with the administration of the Poor Law in 
.Ireland have j'-ou held ? 

1 held the office of Fourth Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland under the old 
.Poor Law administration from November 1845 to the 27th August 1847, and 
since that period I have held the office of Chief Poor Law Commissioner in 
Ireland, being a member of the Irish Poor Law Commission, in conjunction with 
the Chief Secretary and the Under Secretary for Ireland. 

6704. During that period you have carefully watched the operation of the 
Irish Poor Law, and have attentively considered its provisions ? 

I liave. 

6705. Is it your opinion that the operation of that Act was beneficial u^i to 
the period of the famine f 

It was ; it appears to me to have answered the purpose for which iCwas 
intended, viz. to prevent deaths from starvation, and to relieve cases of extreme 
destitution. 

670G. Is it your opinion that the occurrence of the famine and the failure of 
the potato crop rendered an extension of the then existing Act necessary? 

It rendered an extension of the existing Act necessary, provided that indivi- 
duals were not to be allowed to die of starvation, and jjrovided the State was 
not ]u-epared to advance money for the relief of destitution from the Imperial 
funds. 

C707. To that extent, then, the opinion formerly expressed by you, as to the 
inexpediency of giving a power of administering- out-door relief, is modified? 

It is modified to that extent. The opinion I formerly gave was with reference 
to the expediency of introducing a system of out-door relief to able-bodied men 
in Ireland, at a time when it appeared certain that the withholding of relief out 
of the Worlchouse did not occasion death from starvation ; and 1 am not aware 
of any state of things previously to 1846 in Ireland, in which the effect of 
•withholding relief out of the Workhouse would have been such as to occasion 
deaths from starvation, except in parts only of the country in peculiar periods 
of famine, of comparatively rare occurrence. But the effects of the famine of 
1840 were such, that it •was wholly impossible that deaths from starvation could 
be prevented in Ireland, unless there was out-door relief in one form or another ; 
and consequently, a large- system was introduced by the Imperial Government 
of giving out-door relief to able-bodied men in 1846 under the Labour Rate 
Act, and afterwards, in 1847, under the Temporary Relief Act; so that the 
question of whether there was or was not to he some out-door relief was, I thinlc, 
practically settled in the Autumn of 1846 and in the Spring of 1847. I do not 
at all regard the Irish Poor Law Extension Act as having introduced out-door 
relief to able-bodied men, or that it is at all the object of it to grant such out- 
door relief ; on the contrary, it seems to me to have been fully intended to 
extinguish such relief as soon as possible ; merely to tolerate it for a time, when 
deaths from starvation could not be prevented without it, and ultimately to 
extinguish it. I am convinced that, if the speeches of the Members of the 
.Government who introduced the measure are read, it will be observed that they 
.did not contemplate the introduction of a permanent system of such relief. My 
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view of the Act is in accordance with what seem to have been the views of the 
Government at that time ; and I think that it would be a misrepresentation oi’ 
the Act to suppose that it either intended to introduce, or did, in fact, introduce 
a system of out-door relief to able-bodied men. The peculiarity of the Act, as 
far as out-door relief to able-bodied men is concerned, was, that it made the 
expense of such relief a local charge, instead of an Imjjerial charge. 

6708. Does your answer apply to the administration of relief to the aged and 
infirm, as ■well as to tlie able-bodied ? 

No ; I never gave any opinion as to the propriety of out-door relief to the 
aged and infirm : the opinion 1 formerly gave entirely applied to the system of 
relief to able-bodied men. 

6709. Will you state your opinion upon that branch of the subject, as well as 
upon the other 

In an ordinary state of society, I see no objection to the system of out-dooi- 
relief to the impotent poor, under- proper regulations, as it e.xists in England; 
and I would not recommend a repeal of the existing law in Ireland under which 
Boards of Guardians have a discretionary power on the subject. At the same 
time I am bound to add, that I entertain doubts whether it is' advisable,' for the 
present at least, that a regular system of out-door relief to the imj)Otent j>oor 
should be introduced into Ireland, if it can be avoided, wdthont occasioning 
death from starvation; I think that the Workhouse system, even for the im- 
potent poor, is peculiarly adapted to the state of society in Ireland, on account 
of the habits of the applicants for relief, their very low standard of existence in 
many parts of the country, and their extreme cunning in hiding their resources. 
However, I believe it is entirely out of the question, at present, in inanj' Unions 
to withhold such relief entirely; and, under any circumstances, I deem that 
out-door relief should be granted to the impotent poor rather than overcrowd 
the Workhouses. Indeed, speaking generally, all my views respecting the 
fitness of the system of administering relief in Workhouses proceed 011 tlic 
supposition that those establishments are well regulated, and that a greater 
number of inmates is not admitted into them than is consistent with health. 
Hence, rather than carry the Workhouse system so far as to injure the health of 
the inmates, 1 think that moderate assistance should occasionally he given to 
the impotent poor out of the Workhouse. 

6710. Under what circumstances have you thought it right to issue orders to 
Boards of Guardians and to Vice-Guai’dians to administer out-door relief to the 
able-bodied ? 

When the Workhouses are full, or wheu, by reason of fever or other infec- 
tious disease, they are unfit for the reception of destitute persons. 

6711. Under no other circumstances? 

Under no other circumstances would it, strictly speaking, be legal. 

6712. Is it your opinion that the power which 'was given of administering 
out-door relief has been much abused? 

I am afraid that it has been much abused more or less in some Unions, and 
some abuses seem to me almost inseparable from any general system of out-door 
relief to able-bodied men. X have no doubt tliat there are alDuses, hut, at the 
same time, I consider the demoralization arising from those abuses, however 
great, to be a less evil than deaths from starvation, and less than the demorali- 
zation arising to all classes from deaths from starvation being permitted to go 
on unobserved. It appears to me that what talces place in vessels at sea where 
there is a want of provisions, and the had feelings of human nature which 
are called out under such circumstances, exhibit in a concentrated form, the 
demoralizing effects to a family and to individuals among the lower orders, of 
their being without food. Again, such a stale of things is almost equally demo- 
ralizing to the upper classes ; it blunts the finer feelings of their nature, and 
generally degrades their moral being. I consider it therefore as positively demo- 
ralizing to all classes of society to permit deaths from starvation to go on ; and 
thus, allowing fully all the evils arising from out-door relief, I consider the other 
eidla which I have specified to be greater. 

6713. Do you think that the provision under the Extension Act, by wliich 
out-doorrelief is introduced, confining that out-door relief to relief in provisioms 

has 
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has contributetl much to check the evils which otherwise would have arisen 
under it ? 

I do ; I think it has been a check upon abuses. 

0714. lias it been generally enforced? 

Yes, certainly. Any other relief to able-bodied men would be illegal. What 
we prefer very much is, that relief should be given in cooked food, and wherever 
that system can be introduced it is. It is part of our definite instructions that 
the relief should be given in cooked food ; but in many Unions the Guardians 
have not acted on those instnictions, and they say that they find great difficulty 
in introducing the system ; but, as far as the Central Commission is concerned, 
we are always desirous that the relief to able-bodied men should be given in 
cooked food. 

6715. Can you give the Committee a Return showing the Unions in w'hicli 
the system of giving cooked food to all receiving out-door relief is adhered to ? 

I will have such a Return prepared. • 

0716.. Do you mean to say that your instructions go to the effect of ordering 
cooked- food to those Avho, under the first clause of the Act, receive out-door 
relief? 

No, only to able-bodied men. 

6717. Have any instances been brought before you in which provisions, not 
lieing cooked food, have been sold by the parties receiving them r 

Yes ; and I am afraid, in some instances, even cooked food ; there is no abso- 
lute safeguard, even in cooked food, against the sale of rations given by the 
Guardians as relief. 

6718. You do not think that any system of precautions which the Guardians 
can adopt will effectually and entbely prevent it ? 

Not entirely. 

6719. Have you heard of any instances, in districts where out-door relief is 
given to the able-bodied, of able-bodied persons refusing to take work by task 
for fear of being put off the relief list ? 

I have heard one or two complaints of that kind, but, generally speaking, when 
we have inquired into them, my impression is, that they were not found to be 
substantiated ; but a distinction must be made as regards the cases of single men 
and of married men with families : the general allowance to one person is scarcely 
more than a pennyworth of meal a day ; it seems to me almost impossihle that 
a single man could refuse work at anything like decent wages, he receiving 
merely the value of a penny a day from the Guardians. 

6720. The question applies, not to permanent work by the day, but to en- 
gaging in piece-work or task-work ? 

I do not Icnow of such cases ; but I have no doubt whatever that some have 
occurred in reference to married men with large families. 

6721. Have you any reason to suppose that they frequently occur? 

No, if they did, I think we should have had them brought before us, and sub- 
stantiated. 

6722. You were understood to say that you considered that it was a mistake 
to imagine that the system of out-door relief owed its origin to the Poor Law 
Extension Act, but that it might be traced to measures antecedently in existence ; 
do you refer to the Public Works Act in the first instance, emd to the Relief Act 
in the second ? 

Yes. 

6723. Under the Public Works Act there was a maximum of about 700,000 
people employed ? 

Yes. 

6724. And the maximum, under the Relief Act, was the number of 3,-500,000 
rations ? 

Yes. 

(19. 18.) o 2 6725. Was 
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6725. Was not that a much more extended out-door relief than any which has 
been ]>ractised under the Extension Act 1 

Much more. 

G726. "What, in your judgment, was the consequence of that extended relief? 

It saved the lives of a gi-eat number of individuals, and, at the same time, 
occasioned a great deal of abuse. 

6727. Was the abuse extensive ? 

I have no doubt that it was veiy extensive indeed under both systems. 

6728. Do you think that the abuse which existed under those two systems 
has, in its ultimate consequences, been one ol the causes which have interfered 
with the beneficial operation of the Extension Act r 

To a certain extent, in some localities. 

6729. What were the descriptions of abuses which you consider to have pre- 
vailed under those previous Acts ? 

I consider that many persona w'ho were not destitute, and who might have sub- 
sisted without relief, obtained relief. 

6730. Was not one of the abuses which was most complained of, and con- 
sidered to be most prevalent, that parties possessed of land obtained relief from 
the public works or the rations ? 

That was one ; but there were other complaints of persons in the employment 
of the gentry receiving relief; there was one case mentioned to me in which the 
coachman and other private servants of a gentleman were on, the relief list. 

6731. Taking the number into account of those who are receiving out-door 
and in-door relief at the present moment, and compai'ing those numbers with the 
number of 3,000,000 of rations in the one instance, and 700,000 persons in the 
other, have you any doubt that the number of persons receiving relief in th.ose 
cases was infinitely beyond the number of those who were justly, entitled to 
relief? 

That number was much beyond the number of those who were justly entitled 
to it. 

6732. What is the maximum number that lias been relieved under the 
Extension Act, in-door and out-door ? 

Eight hundred and thirty-three thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine out 
of the W’orkliouses ; and during the same week (viz. the week ended the 1st of 
.July), 139,397 were relieved in Sie Workhouses ; in all, 973,286. 

6733. At the time when 800,000 have been receiving relief under the new 
system, has the distress in Ireland been, in your judgment, greater or less than 
it was in the years anterior, during the existence of the Public Works system ? 

A great distinction must be made between different parts of the countiw : 
I take it that in several parts of the country' there was much greater distress in 
the year between the harvests of 1846 and 1847, than in the subsequent 
years. 

6734. Comparing the state of what are called the distressed districts in Con- 
naught, Donegal, Kerry and Clare, at the present moment, and during the pre- 
valence of the Public Works Act, do you consider the distress to have been 
greater then or now ? 

I would make a great distinction between the counties which have just been 
mentioned : I should say, that in Donegal the distress was undoubtedly greater 
then than it is now ; but in Mavo, my impression is, that the distress is greater 
now than it was then ; and in Galway also ; and also in Clare, as I am disposed 
to think, and in Kenmare ; but in other parts of Ireland I am not prepared to 
say that the distress is so great now ; on the contrary, I have no doubt that it 
was much greater then. 

6735. Taking those districts in which you conceive the distress to be at pre- 
sent greater than it was at any anterior period, do you consider that there is 
anything like the same number of persons now receiving relief that there were at 
the time of the existence of the Public Works and the Rations systems ? 

No, the number is not so great ; but at the same time, although 1 believe 
that there are in those counties a certain class of persons who are more destitute 

now 
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now than they were then, I am not absolutely prepared to say, without more 
minute inquiries, that there may not have been a certain number of individuals 
destitute then who are not so now. I feel a difliculty in givinu a positive opinion 
upon this point, but still I have no doubt that there are certain persons more des- 
titute now in those districts than there were a year or two a^'o. 

6700. Comparing the time of the Public Works with the present time and 
assuming the expenditure of 3,110,000 7. in the county of Mayo alone on the 
Public Works Act, and assuming the total expenditure for the eight most dis- 
tressed Unions in twelve months ending the 2Sth of September last to be hut 
220,000 /., have you any doubt that there was a great misapplication of the 
funds ill the first of those periods under the Public Works Act ? 

I have not the least doubt that there were great abuses under the Public 
Works Act. 

6737. Tn the Papers before Parliament, with respect to the eight Unions 
•which -were represented as being the most distressed, it appears that there is a 
population of 563,000, that the expense during the twelve months ending the 
29th of September 1848 was 220,000/., that the amount of rate collected was 
44,000/., and that the aid given from supplemental sources was 157,000/. ; now, 
do you consider that the distress in those districts in that year was greater or 
less than at the pei'iod of the Public Works ? 

My impression is, that the distress was greater during the last year. 

6738. _ Will you have the goodness to prepare for the Committee a similar 
Table with respect to those eight Unions for the years ending the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1846 and 1847, as connected with the Poor Law ? 

Yes ; that would be at a time when there was relief merely in the Workhouse. 

6739. Have you any doubt that the distress is infinitely greater in those eight 
distressed districts at the present time than has ever been ? 

That is my impression in regard to all of the eight Unions, except Glenties. 

6740. And yet the expenditure in a single county under the Public Works 

was 3,100,000 /., whereas the total expenditure in the eicht Unions this year has 
been 220,000 Z. ? . j 

Yes, somewhere about that sum. 

6741. Are the Committee to deduce from your evidence, that you consider, 
with respect to all the three systems, namely, the Public Works and the Rations 
.System and the Extension Act, that out-door relief to the able-bodied is in itself 
an evil leading to abuse, and that it is only to be justified by the desire to avoid 
the greater evil of the loss of human life ? 

Yes, precisely, as far as relief to able-bodied men is concerned. 

6742. Are you able to tell the Committee whether there was any loss of human 
life, to your knowledge, beyond the casualties which under all social systems 
may exist, anterior to the famine in Ireland? 

No. 

6743. You acted under the English Poor Law Commission a considerable 
time ? 

Yes. 

6744. Had you not cases even in England of losses of life from destitution or 
want of food ? 

Very few indeed ; I am not prepared to say that a single well-substantiated 
case of death from starvation was ever bro-ught under my notice. 

6745v Did you, in relation to the state of Ireland anterior to the present 
famine, hear of any one case of death from starvation? 

I cannot say that 1 never heard of any one case ; my impression is, that in one 
Union there was a correspondence upon the subject, and that in the Carrick-on- 
Shannon Union there were some cases. 

6746. Was that before the famine? 

Yes. 

^747. C an you let the Committee Lave that correspondence r 
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of them ? 

If their attention was called to them. 



C749. Will you have the goodness to let the Committee have any Reports 
which you received, stating the results of investigations as to cases of dcatlis 
from want anterior to the present famine in Ireland ? 

What I adverted to was a correspondence published in the Annual Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, for either 1844 or 184r>, between the Commis- 
sioners and the Carrick-on-Shannon Hoard of Guardians, and that had relation 
to relief in the Workhouse, not out of the Workhouse. 



6750. The present examination has reference to deaths from want, and the 
object is to institute a comparison between the number of deaths from want in 
the two countries, anterior to the famine, in one of which countries out-door 
relief prevailed, and in the other of which it did not exist- Can you get from 
the records of the Poor Law Commissioners in England and in Ireland any 
correspondence with reference to the cases of real or supposed deaths from star- 
vation ? 

I do not remember any particular case except the one to which I have already 
adverted. Perhaps, however, your Lordships \'ill permit me incideutally to 
observe, that, in comparing the two systems in all particulars, ii would be neces- 
sary to bear in mind another point, viz., the degree of mendicity in the two 
countries ; what I mean is, that it would be by no means safe to draw any infer- 
ence as to the comparative value of the Poor Law in England and Ireland 
respectively, preidously to 1846, merely from the number of deaths from star- 
vation in the two countiies. 



0751. Why do you reckon it insutiicient to make that the sole test? 

Because there is not the smallest doubt that deatlis i'rom starvation were pre- 
vented in Ireland before 184G, by the lower classes in Ireland assisting each 
other, and by tbe farmers assisting them, and that deaths were prevented not 
merely by there being a system of Workhouse relief, but also by relief given to 
the poor under a very extensive system of mendicancy which did not exist in 
England at the same time. 

6752. Do you consider that vagrancy has been prevented by the system of 
out-door relief in Ireland ? 

Most undoubtedly not; the distress has been far too great to be met alto- 
gether by any system of legal out-door relief ; but I am speaking with rcfei-ence 
to a general comparison between the working of the English Poor Law before 
1846, and the working of the Irish Poor Law before 1846. 

6753. Have deaths from starvation altogether ceased under the operation of 
the more extended system of out-door relief in Ireland ? 

I think not; I think that still many cases of death from starvation occur, 
some in connexion with the Quarter-Acre Clause. 

6754. Within your experience, from whatyou have been able, officially or other- 
wise, to collect, have there ever been known in Ireland, in modern times, so 
many deaths from starvation as have happened concurrently with the system of 
out-door relief 1 

1 do not believe that there has ever been a period in Ireland in which there 
were so many deaths as in the period of famine under the Labour Rate Act, from, 
the harvest of 184G to the Spring of 1847 ; but I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that the system of out-door-relief at present established in Ireland would have 
met all the cases of deaths from starvation, if sufficient funds had been given to 
those w'ho administered the law, and if there had been no Quarter-Acre Clause. 

6755. Take those eight most distressed Unions, the case of which is before 
tbe Committee ; do you consider that the rate has been efficiently collected 
within those Unions, and that as much has been recovered as the circumstances 
of the country permitted to be paid ? 

I am not quite prepared to say that. 

6756'. Will 
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G75G. Will you have the goodness to state in which of those Unions there 
have been Vice-Guardians existing ? 

In all, except Glenties. 

G757. Will you read their names? 

Ballina, Ballinrobc, Castlebar, Clifden, Galway, Glenties, Kenmare and 
Westport. 

(5758. Are not the Vice-Guardians entirely under the control of the Govern- 
ment ? 

They are precisely in the position of a Board of Guardians, with this one 
difference only, that the Guardians are elected by the rate-payers, who are an 
irresponsible body, while the Vice-Guardians are appointed by the Commis- 
sioners, and are responsible to them. 

6759. The Government having the selection of the parties, is not there, in the 
first instance, a great difference with respect to the degree of confidence that mav 
be placed in their qualification? 

They are appointed by the Commissioners. 

C7G0. Is their fitness the principle upon which they are selected? 

Yes, decidedly. 

C761. Do you think that the system, according to which the elected Guar- 
dians and the e.v-officio Guardians are appointed, does in every instance insure 
the same fitness for the office as the selection by the Commissioners of persons 
considered to be specially qualified for the duty? 

No. 

G7G2. With respect to removal, is there not a much quicker and more easy 
lu’ocess of removal by the mere arbitrium of the Commissioners ; can you 
not remove any one of them who is found to be unfit for the discharge of the 
duty r 

Yes; that is what I understand by the expression “responsibility”; I say that 
the Vice-Guardians arc officers appointed by the Commissioners, and are respon- 
sible to them. 

67G3. They w'ould be removable for inattention to the collection of the rates ? 

Yes. 

G7G4. Generally speaking, does it appear from these papers before the Com- 
mittee, with which you are familiar, that the rates in that district have been 
collected fairly, or not? 

They have been collected, upon the whole, fairly ; in one or two of the Unions 
there has been some resistance to the collection of the rates ; I would not wish 
to suppress such a fact as that ; but, on the whole, the rates have been fairly col- 
lected. 

67G5. Supposing the relief of that district had depended entirely upon the 
extension law, without any auxiliary assistance, what would have been die con- 
sequence ? 

A large proportion of the population would have died. 

G766. Notwithstanding the power of out-door relief? 

Undoubtedly so ; but with regard to all those western Unions, I never supposed 
that the Government, when they introduced that measure, contemplated that 
those Unions were forthwith to maintain their own poor entirely ; immediately 
on the introduction of the Extension Act arrangements were made for assisting 
those Unions during the next year, and it appears to me that in those Unions 
moderate assistance could have carried them over this last year, and that it 
would carry them through this ; and that the danger and risk of the laws break- 
ing down altogether in some parts of the country arises from the exaggeration of 
the very principle to which the law in other parts owes its success. The success 
of the law in many parts of the country, as compared with the Labour Rate Act 
and the Relief Act, arose from this : that the destitution was to be a local bur- 
den, instead of being a burden upon the state generally. ITie^ effect of that 
alteration was most beneficial in some districts ; rate-payers paid attention to 
the relief lists ; seeing that they themselves had to pay for the relief of the des- 
titute they took precautions to prevent abuses, and administered the law very 
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weli. In other districts, in order to cany out the law, it was necessary to give 
the Unions assistance, canying out the principle of local taxation to a certain 
extent, doing this strictly, but not oppressively, and, at the same time, assisting 
the locality from other sources. The difficulty which has arisen, or is likely to 
arise, in those western Unions will be from not giving them sufficient assistance, 
and from thus attempting to exaggerate this principle of local responsibility 
which has been found so advantageous in a great part of Ireland. 

6767. With respect to those eight Unions, the rate being levied by persons 
without local bias, and subject to the direct control of the Commissioners (those 
Commissioners being two members of the Government, together with yourself), 
and the total amount of rate collected in those districts being 44,000/. only, and 
that being aided by 1.57,000/. from extra sources, will you state whether, in your 
opinion, the Extension Act could have succeeded, or whether it would not have 
absolutely broken down but for that extra aid ? 

Undoubtedly; but that extra aid was always contemplated. 

6768. Then without extra aid, in circumstances like the famine which now 
prevails in the more distressed 25urts, the Act must have broken down? 

Decidedly, but it w'as never contemplated that those Unions should all at once 
depend entirely upon their own resources. 

6769. That Act, taken by itself, for which the justification of out-door relief, 
in your judgment, is the saving of human life, would be insufficient lor tbe saving 
of human life unless it was supported by means beyond those which the Act 
provides? 

In certain particular Unions, but not in all the Unions in Ireland. 

6770. Are there any Unions in which out-door relief is not introduced at all ? 

There are some, and there are others in which there is out-door relief, and in 

which they pay for that out-door relief from their own resources ; of course, in 
the last-mentioned class of Unions the Act has not broken down ; in fact, it Ls 
there performing every function which the Legislature intended that it should 
perform. 

6771. You have said that in the eight distressed Unions the Act would have 
broken down but for extra assistance; will you turn to page 10 of the Papers, 
where you will see a statement with respect to 21 Unions, which are there named, 
namely, Balliua, Ballinrobe, Bantry, Cahirciveen, Garrick-on-Shannon, Castlebar, 
Castlerea, Clifden, Ennistymon, Galway, Glenties, Gort, Kenmare, Kilrush, Mohill, 
Roscommon, Scariff, Sligo, Swineford, Tuam and Westport; in those Unions it 
appears that the amount of rate collected in the last year was 190,000/., but 
that the amount advanced by the British Association and the Government was 
237,000/.; noware you of oijinion that the Act would have broken down in 
those 21 Unions equally as in the eight Unions if it had not been for that extei- 
nal aid ? 

In some of them it would, but I do not know that it would absolutely in all ; 
in some Unions it would have been possible to have collected larger rates. £ 
am far from saying that it would have been politic ; on the contrary ; but I have 
no doubt that in many Unions larger rates might have been collected. The fact 
of assistance having been given to some of those Unions arose from the wish on 
the part of the Government not to make and levy oppressive rates, so that it is 
not exactly that the law broke down in all of them. 

6772. Will you have the goodness to name from that list of Unions any in 
which you conceive that the law would not have broken down if no extrinsic 
relief had been given? 

Sligo; the amount advanced to Sligo by the Government is 4,892/. I am 
not prepared to say that by making larger rates, that sum might not have been 
spared. 

6773. Will you give another example? 

I do not know that in Roscommon it might not have been done with a 
heavier rate, an oppressive rate, a rate which we should not have deemed it 
advisable to impose ; but still I do not know that that advance of 5,020 1. might 
not have been saved in the Roscommon Union. . 

6774. Is 
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6774. Is there any otlier? The Hon. 

There are no others upon which it would have been desirable to have imposed -E* T.B. Tieisleton 

a heavier rate ; hut I cannot say that in several of them, if there had been very , ~Tr . 
heavy rates imposed, the money could not have been collected. n on Apiii 

6775. Will you name them ? 

In almost all of them, if they had made a 3^. rate, or a 5^. rate in addition, 

I have no doubt they would have collected a certain amount of that from a cer- 
tain number of the population. 

()770. The total amount of deficiency here being 237,000 h, exceeding the 
total amount that was raised hy rate, is it your deliberate judgment that that 
sum of 237,000/. could have been raised within that district in addition to the 
190,000/.? 

Undoubtedly not ; but it might have been diminished to a certain extent. 

6777. But unless you assume that the money spent for the relief of destitution 
last year, consisting of two funds, namely, the local rate and the assistance aO 
e.vira, was too much, supposing the assistance ab extra to have been withdrawn, 
could the support of the people have been continued? 

Not absolutely of the whole. 

6778. There would have been a large amount of mortality? 

There would, I think. 

6779. Amounting to thousands ? 

I think so. 

6780. Then, taking the numbers into account, how can the Committee rely 
upon the Extension Act per se as being a means of preventing mortality, which 
is the justification, in your judgment, of that portion of the Act which allows of 
out-door relief? 

It is quite clear that in ibis last year it would not have prevented them from 
starving in all the Unions in Ireland ; and therefore to that extent you cannot relv 
upon the Extension Act j but over a large portion of Ireland it has had precisely 
the effect that was contemplated hy the Legislature ; it prevented death from 
staiwation by means of local funds. 

6781. Wicn you say that more rate might have been collected than ivas col- 
lected, whai was the reason that prevented it ; could not the Commissioners, of 
whom you are the chief, have directed the Vice-Guardians, acting under their 
authority, to have raised heavier rates if they thought fit? 

It was a consideration on the part of the Government not to tax them more 
than they were taxed already. 

6782. Will you state what the motives of that consideration were ? 

I should think the Government were the proper parties to ask the motives of 
their consideration for particular districts. 

6783. The question is not as to the motives of the Government, but as to the 
motives of the Commissioners, of whom you are the chief ; have there been any 
instances in which parties in the countiy have refused a larger rate, and the 
Commissioners have felt it their duty to direct them to levy a lesser rate: 

There are a few cases in which the Commissioners suggested to Guardians the 
making a smaller rate than such Guardians originally intended. 

6784. What were the motives of so suggesting ? 

In some cases a rate was imposed which appeared to the Commissioners to 
be either uncollectabJe, or of such an amount as that it was undesirable to collect 
it; for e.xample, in tlie Electoral Division of Inver, in Donegal, the Guardians 
have actually made a rate of 11s. in the pound; and when on the minutes we 
saw that they intended to strike the rate, we wrote to them on the subject, and 
suggested for consideration whether such a rate was collectable ; but the respon- 
sibility in the last resort rested with them. It was not our duty or our province 
to order them to strike any less rate than the Electoral Division might r'eTjuire. 

6785. Was that founded upon an estimate of the wants of the locality.^ 

Yes. 

(19.18.) P 678G. That 
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6786. That rate, founded upon an estimate of the wants of the locality, was 
suggested by the Commissioners to be reduced, on the ground of the impracti- 
cability of making the collection ? 

Yes : that was the drift of our suggestion to the Guardians on this point. 

6787. Was not there another case in another part of Ireland ; in the Union 
of Listowel was not there a rate of considerable amount made by the elected 
Board of Guardians, and reduced, or suggested to be reduced, by the Com- 
missioners ? 

Yes. 

6788. What Guai'dians had they in those two instances ; were they paid 
Guardians or elected Guardians ? 

An elected Board of Guardians in both instances. 

6789. What were the evil consequences which yon apprehended from the 
levying of those large rates, and which induced you to suggest that they should 
be reduced r 

I thought them oppressively large ; I think it is very unfair to any individual, 
on account of distress in the locality, to demand of him a rate of 1 1 in the 
pound; I think it is unadvisable to make such a large rate. 

6790. Was it, in your judgment, possible to collect those rates ? 

The experiment is now in course of being tried ; for the Donegal Board of 
Guardians, notwithstanding our suggestion to the contrary, have made the rate. 
The collector’s warrant is signed, and now the rate is in course of collection. In 
the course of the ne.xt six weeks it will be seen how far it is practicable to collect 
a rate of that amount. Perhaps some individuals will pay the whole sum 
demanded of them. 

679 1 . Is that the highest rate that you ever knew struck ? 

Yes, decidedly. 

6792. Do you believe that if there were no rents paid in that district, that 
rate might not easily be collected r 

If no^rent were collected during the year, it might be collected in some in- 
stances. 

6793. Then does not it follow that the giving directions to the Board of 
Guardians to lower the amount of their rates was, in fact, a mode of paying, to a 
certain degree, the rents of that district ? 

To the extent to which that direction would have operated, it might have 
enabled the landlords to receive a portion of their rent. 

6794. Did the Commissioners lake that into their consideration at all when 
they issued the order to diminish the rates ? 

I confess that it was not present to my mind one way or the other ; I thought 
that a rate of 1 1 in the pound upon any one’s property was really an oppressive 
rate. 

6795. With respect to that rate of 11^. in the pound, was that a rate made 
after a very long intermission of calls, or had there been other rates recently 
struck in that Electoral Division ? 

A rate of 3 s. in the pound had been made on the Division in February 1848 ; 
•and the sum of 3s. 5| £?. in the pound had actually been collected during the year 
ended last September 29th ; but the expenses of the Electoral Division daring 
the same period were no less than, 6s. Zd. in the pound. 

6796. You have no means of saying for how long a period the proposed rate 
of 1 1 s. in the pound was intended ? 

I cannot say from memory. 

6797. Reverting to the 21 Unions in which 237,000 k from extra funds were 
required, do you consider that if there had been an attempt made, and that all 
the powers of the Vice-Guardians possessing uncontrolled authority, and without 
local bias, had been employed to collect the utmost that they could in the 
district, they could have collected the total amount that was required, namely, 
436,000k ? 

No, I do not think they could. 

6798. If 
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G798. If they had made the attempt, do you think that cultivation could have 
gone on m that country ? 

Decidedly not. 

had been enforced to tlie utmost in certain districts, 
bieJexhmiste? °* and the whole value of the property have 

I think that such a rate would have prevented farmers from takin» farms to a 
greater extent than indefinite fears of rates have this effect in some Unions at 
present. 



The Hon. 
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0800. Would not it not only have prevented the future cultivation, bat have 
^plel^nts?*^ capital, as represented by stock and farming 

Certainly. 

6801. Are you aware that at the present moment in parts of Ireland the sale 
of farming stock, consisting of their ploughs and their farming cattle, and going 
the length of the sale of their manure, is going on for poor’s-rate ’>■ 

I do not know of any particnlm instances such as are specified ; but I have no 
doubt that the sale of stock is going on to a certain extent. 

6802. Have you heard of the sale of manure that has been preparina: for the 

next year’s sowing ? 1 x o 

I have not heard of such a thing. 

68O0. Supposing that the system of collection of the poor’s-rate at the present 
time goes to the length of selling the manure of the farmers for the next crop 
Avlmt will the consequence of that be upon the available means of payine the 
rates for the following year ? 1 v & 

I would not lay such a very great stress as the question seems to do upon the 
mere act of selling the manure, or of selling anything upon the premises ; for so 
many of the rate-payers in some districts are so extremely cunning, that the only 
way for you to get at their money is to sell all the visible property upon their 
farms. J here are instances, which are well lenown in Ireland, of persons who 
have been evicted for non-payment of rent, who have let their houses in fact be 
pulled down, and who have nevertheless had the money. At any rate there are 
many instances of this sort, that up to the very last moment a tenant has vowed 
and protested that he had not a penny to pay his rent; and when extreme mea- 
sures were in course of adoption, he would just bring the money down from an 
old stocking in the thatch of the roof, and pay it ; therefore, considering the 
habits of some of the lower orders in that respect, I do not attach such decisive 
importance to the fact of selling the manure. 

6804. You think, from instances of this description and others, that there is a 
tendency to disguise the means of the parties— in fact, a fraudulent tendency to 
e.scape payment ? 

I do. 

6805. And that unfortunately not confined within very narrow limits? ' 

No ; but there is a difference in this respect in different parts of .Ireland. 

6806. Are not those elements of national character which make the system of 
out-door relief most peculiarly dangerous .' 

They are. 

6807. Will you look at the first page of the papers relating to the Western 

Unions; you wdl see that there is a reference there to ten or eleven Unions in 
addition to tho.se which are enumerated, in which, by dint of exertion, it is con- 
sidered that serious financial embarrassment maybe avoided, and the destitution 
effectually relieved without external aid. Can you furnish the Committee with 
tlie names ot those Unions } ^ 

The ten Unions were Ennis. Newcastle, Thuries, Tipperary, Longford, Sldb- 
bereen, Listowel, Cashel, Boyle and Rathkeale ; but of those there is certainly 
one which must, I think, now come into the class of the distressed or insolvent 

Unions. 
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Unions. The Union to which I refer is Ennis ; and generally, with regard to some 
of the others, there may be in them Electoral Divisions which may require assist- 
ance. At the same time I think it would be very undesirable that I should go into 
the subject with the Committee as to which may require assistance, because 
if I do so, and my evidence is published, some Unions might be induced to make 
immediate application for assistance to the Commissioners. 

6808. Is the Report on the 10 districts 3'our owm report ; was it prepared by 
the Poor Law Commissioners ? 

It was prepai-ed in consequence of my instructions. 

6809- In this paper, presented in February, you speak of 10 additional Unions, 
after an enumeration of the 21 ; now, supposing you were making out that paper 
at the present moment, would you have occasion to add to that number of 10 r 

I do not know that I should add other Unions ; it is possible, however, that 
in one or two other Unions there may be Electoral Divisions which will require 
assistance. 

6810. Then you tliink that, ■with the exception of those 31 Unions, the distres,s 
in the remaining portion of Ireland wiU be x’elieved by the operation of the 
Extension Poor Law Act ? 

There are 22 Unions for which assistance was likely to be required : Ballina, 
Ballinrobe, Bantry, Cahirciveen, Carrick-on-Shannon, Castlebar, Castlerea, 
Clifden, Ennistymon, Galway, Glenties, Gort, Kenmare, Kilrush, Mohill, Ros- 
common, Scariff, Sligo, Swineford, Tuain, Westport and Dingle: Dingle has been 
separated from Tralee. 

6811. In those districts, then, under present circumstances, the o|ieralion of 
the Extension Act is not of itself, in your judgment, suIBcient to prevent the 
destruction of human life ? 

Not in the 22 Unions- 

6812. And in the 10 others, what is your opinion? 

In the 10 others, with the exception of Ennis, subject to modifications as to 
particular Electoral Divisions, the destruction of human life may, with very great 
exertions, be prevented. 

6813. This year? 

Yes, this year ; at least that is ray impression. I know that Ennis must have 
assistance the distress has been greater there than I originally redtoned on. 
The Guardians have, perhaps, not collected the rates so well as was exjiectcd, and 
the number of persons receiving relief is greater than I anticipated ; I am afraid 
there are many abuses in the administration of relief in that Union. 

6814. You have, of course, looked at the eighth series of the Union Papers 
which have been presented? 

I have. 

6815. It is stated, in page 73 of the Official Report, dated the 22d of Januar5'^, 
■with reference to Cashel, which is not one of the Unions you have enumerated, 
that the entire money derivable from rates, from the date of the letter to harvest, 
will not be sufficient even to defray the current expenditui'e for the same period; 
can you state what was the amount of the debt in Cashel at that time ? 

About 6,000 as is stated in page 74. 

6816. Then, if that statement be correct, do you believe that in Cashel the rates 
will be enough to support the pauperism of Cashel? 

I do not know but they may be sufficient, with perhaps an addition to the 
debt. 

6817. But even without the debt, if it is stated that the entire money derivable 
from rates, up to the time of harvest, will not be sufficient to defray the current 
expenditure of that Union, do you believe that it can be supported without 
external aid ? 

It will depend very much upon the collection ; if you look at page 75, which 
relates to it, where there is a Report of the Vice-Guardians, it says, “ To provide 
for this deficiency a new rate of about 2^. 6d. in the pound over the Union 

would 
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■would be necessary, and it is our intention about March next to strike a new 
rate ; but we fear that serious difficulties will impede the collection of an3’- 
further rate before harvest, and we should say that the funds derivable from the 
poor-rates up to that iierlod will not be more than adequate to the current expen- 
diture of the Union, leaving the balance of old liabilities as it stands at 
present.” 

GB] 8. That is a case where there are Vice-Guardians ? 

Yes. 

6810. Do you believe that under those, circumstances the Union of Cashel will 
be able to su]>port itself without extra aid ? 

As I interpret that passage, it may possibly be able to support itself, and collect 
•I'ates to provide for the current expenditure up to ne.\t August, leaving the debts 
as they are at present. 

6820. Are there not inconvenient consequences wdiich have been found to 
result from the non-payment of debts by the Boards of Guardians; have not there 
been cases of seizure of the effects of the Boards of Guardians ? 

Yes, in some of the Western Unions. 

6821. Have there been legal proceedings, a number of writs issued? 

Yes, but they have not gone to any great extent. 

G822. There are ten writs reported in one instance ? 

Yes. 

6823. And 4,000?. or .'5, 000?, due to the contractors in others? 

Yes. 

6824. What will be the consequence of not providing for those debts ? 

It is the most ruinous policy to permit them to go on accumulating. 

682.'>. Do you contemplate in that paragraph which you have just read, that 
after harvest you will be able to make a collection to satisfy the claims of the 
creditors ? 

Yes ; I expect that unless something occurs which 'w^e do not foresee, Cashel 
Union may come round after next harvest. 

6826. Unless there be a revival of the potato crop, what reason have you to 
exi'cct that the distress at Cashel will be less next year than this ? 

If great exertions are unfortunately made to plant the potato again, and if 
such exertions are unsuccessful, the distress will be as great next year as at 
lireseut. 

6827. Taking the whole of those districts to which your attention has been 
directed, unless the potato crop should be restored, do you think there is any 
reasonable probability of supporting the people of those districts through the 
medium of the Poor Law Extension Act, which we are now considering ? 

No ; it there is another potato failure, I think it is impossible. 

6828. To what extent of country does that answer apply? 

To the Western Unions, what\ve call now the distressed Unions, those 20 
Unions. 

6829. And to no more than twenty ? 

It depends upon the extent to which they plant potatoes this year, and the 
extent of the failure, if there is a failure at all. 

6830. Now assume the potato failure to be continuous, is it your opinion that 
the number of distressed Unions must go on increasing by reason of the waste of 
property ? 

^ Decidedly ; they have planted potatoes to a very great extent this year in some 
districts, and if the potato crop fails there, then such districts must be, of course, 
.in a much worse state than they are now. 

6831. Now, take the other alternative : supposing the potato to be restored as 
an article of permanent subsistence, and the same degree of confidence to be felt 
in the potato as a first article of food, as has previously existed ; taking the 

(19.18.) p 3 whole 
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whole condition of Ireland together, do you contemplate that there would be a 
permanent cessation of distress : taking the distressed districts of Connaught, 
supposing the potato to revive, what would be the consequence there? 

There would not be a permanent cessation of poverty, but 1 do not know but 
that, with the exception of a few Unions, there would be a cessation of destitution 
as long as the potato did not fail. 

6832. To what do you attribute the extreme jiressure upon those districts ? 

The main cause is the failure of the potato crop ; but still in one or two of 

those Unions it will require some time for them to come round to what they 
were before the potato failures. 

6833. Supposing the population of those Unions had been only of such an 
amount as to admit of their being supported upon the cereal food that could be 
grown upon the land, would there have been the same pressure of distress ? 

Certainly not. 

6834. Do you connect the great difference between the Northern and Eastern 
districts of Ireland, as compai-ed with the Southern and Western, with the fact 
that, the inhabitants of the North and East, although using potatoes, have relied 
less upon potatoes ? 

Yes, that is one material element in the difference. 

6835. Supposing that in the West the potato culture was restored, and the 
population continued diminished, do you consider that the country could rely on 
the permanent cessation of the distress which has been created by the potato 
failure ? 

Certainly not ; the country could not rely upon it ; these successive failure.s in 
the potato must shake greatly the confidence of all reasonable persons in llic 
potato as the chief article of food in a population. 

G836. Have you any doubt whatever that, notwithstanding that ccssutiou of 
confidence, in your own judgmeutandin the judgment of thinking men the people of 
Ireland u ill continue to entertain confidence in the potato food up to the very 
last ? ^ 

It is a most melancholy thing to state, but I believe that a very large propor- 
tion of the population will stake their all again upon the potato. 

6837. Do you consider that a very great evil ? 

A great evil, in reference to the extent to which dependence is placed on the 
potato ; although, certainly, if the potato were to come round again, it would 
materially relieve the country during the next few years. 

6838. Would not that be a relief to the country for the time only, leaviu'*- it 
exposed to the recurrence of a similar calamity, allowing the same growth" of 
population to go on which has led to the present pressure ? 

Yes ; and the only advantage would be, that it would give time for the intro- 
duction of other measures. And then the landlords have had their confidence 
in the potato very iimch shaken, and I think they will do their utmost to intro- 
duce a better system. 

G839. But you admit tliat there is a great tendency on the part of the Irish 
population to trust to the potato, and to risk almost their all in its cultivation ? 

There is, unfortunately, that tendency. Even in Wexford, a small proprietor 
told me last Autumn that he would rather plant the potato than anything else, 
even if the whole of it failed ; and in the H’’estport Union, one person told me 
(to use his own expression) “ that it was the beneficialest of all crops, and that 
he would rather have one acre of potatoes than three of wheat.” 

6840. Do you consider that tendency to be an evil, and a source of dancer ^ 

A great evil. ° 

6841. Is not the existence' of a system of out-door relief, which holds out, 
to the able-bodied more especially, that species of insurance against the failure 
of the potato by giving them a promise of support in case of the failure of the 
potato crop, at the present moment one of the most efficient causes of this 
speculation in potato culture? 

It may have a tendency that way ; that may, to a certain extent, be one of 

the 
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the evils arising from the system of out-door relief; hut still that is 
than letting them die. 



a less evil 



G842. Have not you already told the Committee that, as regards the mere 
In certain Unions. 
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0843. Do not the “ certain Unions” to which you have referred comprehend 
nearly a fourth part of Ireland m surface? ^ 

Yes ; but I do not think that the altering the law concerning the charge of 
out-door relief on the poor-rates would make any great difference in that respect 
in those districts, because they know veiy well that no State will allow its aib- 
jects to die of starvation by hundreds. I'hey know that there has been in former 
years, when the potatoes have failed, some sort of assistance given by the State. 
1 do not think that on this head a mere alteration of the Extension Act would 
make any material difference; they are far too shrewd to be put off by a mere 
alteration of the Extension Act in a matter of that sort ; they would still calcu- 
late on assistance being given to them. 



6844. From what sources? 

From the State, or from charitable associations. 



6845. Do you think that that confidence is general? 
T have no doubt that the confidence exists. 



6846. What do you think the consequence of that confidence being misapplied 
would be ? oil 

They would die. 

0847 . On all former failures of the potato crop, they have met with assistance 
from without.^ 

Upon all former occasions of great failure ; I mean within our time. 

_ 6848. Arc you aware that in the year 1830 there was a considerable failure 
in tiie potato crop, and that very earnest representations were made at that time 
to the Poor Law Commissioners to induce them to extend out-door relief, or 
even to allow their own officers to become administrators of chaiitable funds, 
and that they declined doing so upon principle in both instances, and that in 
their Report of 1840 they claimed great credit for their firmness in having so 
resisted, and stated the benefits of their having done so ? 

Ihey had no power at that time to grant out-door relief. 

6849. But they were urged to apply to Parliament for an alteration of the law, 
and they declined doing so, and that which they bad the power of doing, which 
was to make their officers administrators of charitable funds, they declined doing 
on the ground that it would lead to fatal consequences in the administration of 
the Poor Law; was not that the fact? 

I have no doubt that the Commissioners were fully justified, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 



6850. Are you aware that there were certain districts that received assistance 
from the State at that time ? 

I do not know. 



0851. Ayith respect to the effect which you attribute to the Quarter-Acre Clause 
in increasing the deaths from starvation, how, in your judgment, does that arise ? 

Under the existing law, an individual who occupies more than a quarter of an 
acre of land is not entitled to relief, and during the last year it is an undoubted 
fact that cases have arisen in which persons occupying more than a quarter of 
an acre of land have clung to their laud to such an extent, that they have died 
rather than give it up, in order to qualify themselves for relief. 

68.52. The love of property has been s'tronger than the love of life ? 

Yes. 



6853. Have not cases occurred, and been reported to the Commissioners, in 
which men have been found dead, apparently through destitution, actually with 
money in their possession ? 

Yes, that is so. 

(^9.18.) 6854. Is 
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Is there anything in those instances -which ■would affect your oiiiiiioii 
of ie proprie“y o“ the stringency of the law which withheld re ie r«n men 
hiving in their possession either money or property of j 

Sev I think is somewhat different; it is a much more stimgent tost to 
reqUre a person to give up a quarter of an acre of land in the present slate 

* fiSrZ'e yon not of opinion that the test ought to be made as stringent as 

’’T^notrion^endanidtm^io^ 

wllld he’a wry valuable line laid down for the direction of the Guardians ; hut 
ri period of fLine, such as last year and this. I am very much afraid that it 
has been too striugent a provision. 

6856. Is it not less stringent than the rule which obtains in England r 
It does not strike me so. 

6857. You are aware that no one possessing the .smallest jiortion of property 

would be entitled to relief in England as long as he retained it . i rv 

It would depend upon tlie Board of Guardians In many parts 
a Board of Guardians would not insist, as a condition of relief m ,i Woikhousc, 
that a person having an allotment should surrender it to his landlord. 

6858. That person could not claim relief as a right as long as he retained it r 
He could not. 

6859. You were understood to state, that the Quarter-Acrc Chiuse hadhecn, in 

vour opinion, too stringently adhered to ? ,, , . . c. i-ttes 

^ I stated that where it had been strictly adhered to, it was in some oases too 
stringent a test of destitution. 

6860. If in the month of July last year there were 174,000 persons m the 
receipt of relief in the county of Mayo, do you believe that m that county the 
Quarter-Acre Clause was stringently adhered to ? 

No. 

6861 Are you able to state with any accuracy what number of persons have 
been reported to have died of starvation in consequence of their unwillingness 

to resign their land r , , , -a • 

No I am not ; but there were undoubted cases brought before us ; it js a vciy 
strino-ent test in particular pai’ts of the country. Where there is no ennployment 
whatever, if a person gives up his land, and he is admitted into the Workhouse, 
in all probability his cabin Aviii be pulled down at once ; and when he goes out of 
the Workhouse he has not anywhere to go to ; and'I can very well understand, 
according to the operation of the feelings of human nature, that many ludividuats 
would say, “ No, 1 will rather die than leave this ; I will take my risk of want 
of food ; here I will remain ; if I give up my farm, and go into the Workhouse, 

I do not know what may become of me afterwards; here I will remain.” 

6862. Looking at the question merely as a matter of Poor Law consideration, 
is it not most essential that that class of persons should not be enabled to retain 
possession of some aa'es of land of which it is impossible that they can make 
a really profitable use, while they may prevent others from cultivating it to good 

and that is one of the main points which weighs with me in tlmikiiig, 
upon the whole, that the law should not be altered ; but stall, I think, it should 
he fully understood how the law works in a period of famine, m order that the 
attention of benevolent individuals may be unostentatiously directed to the 
working of this law, so as to compensate its stringency, in some iiistance.s, by 
private charity. 

6863. If those people practically prevent the cultivation of the soil, must not 
their retaining it in their legal occupation tend to increase the poverty and desti- 
tution of the country in coming years, as well as to decrease the amount of the 

property by which such destitulionraaybe removed.? _ . , 

Yes, and there is sufficient reason, perhaps, upon the whole, for mamtammg 
the provision. 
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G8G4. But you have, according to your regulations, admitted the families of TU Hor,. 
such individuals to relid*, even though the head of the family retained his land r 7*. B. 

There was a legal opinion given to that effect, and we promulgated that legal . . — T „ 
opinion. 1 b 6 . 0,1, Apm ,8 4a. 

0805. Have you acted uniformlyupon it? 

I do not think the Boards of Guardians have acted uniformly upon it. 

68G0. Have you known any cases of starvation where one individual, the head 
of the family, has remained out, the rest of his family having availed themselves 
of the order ? 

No, I do not call to mind any particular case. 

G8G7. In fact, by giving that order to the Board of Guardians, putting that 
construction upon the Act, have not you put a direct stop to the danger of indi- 
viduals dying from the effect of that particular clause in the Act ? 

It has veiy materially mitigated it, but that construction is not precisely bind- 
ing on the Guardians. 

68GS. Hut wherever the construction has been adopted, do you believe that 
there remains any risk of starvation from the action of that particular clause of 
the Act ? 

There is no risk except to the following extent : supposing the children receive 
relief, there is a tendency to make such relief one source of subsistence to the 
w'hole family ; in many instances they w'ould have too little among themselves 
for subsistence, and I have an impression that there was a case in one Union 
w'herein the children w'ere receiving relief which was shared by the father, and 
there w'as a death amongst the children, which seemed to be traceable to starva- 
tion, the amount received by the whole of the family being insufficient for their 
subsistence. 

G8G9. But still under that order relief was given to the whole of the family, 
witli the sole exception of the head of the family, who was not entitled to relief- 

Yes. 

G870. Does not it follow that the larger the family is, the less danger there 
would be of that individual dying? 

It would depend upon the allowance given ; in a case where relief was given 
to the children under such circumstances, the Guardians would probably make 
such relief the very minimum that could be given with any show of reason, 

G871. Is not the allowance always the same, namely, 1 lb. of meal to an adult, 
and half to a child under 14 years of age ? 

I do not know that every Hoard of Guardians would act upon that. 

6872. Have you heard of any Board giving less than that? ' 

Rather less ; we should not approve of it if it depended upon us. 

6873. Does not it depend upon you ? 

No. 

6874. Have not you the power of correcting an evil of that kind? 

In out-door relief we do not prescribe the amount to be given in any parti- 
cular case ; we-merely make general suggestions to Boards of Guardians. 

6875. In your opinion is that instruction as to relieving the families of persons 
retaining a quarter of an acre of land, and the opinion upon which it was 
founded, in conformity with the spirit of the Act? 

It is extremely difficult to form an opinion upon the spirit of an Act of Par- 
liament,- independently of the construction given to it by the proper legal 
authorities ; high legal authorities having given that construction to the Act, 
one ought, I presume, to suppose that that is the spirit of the Act. 

6876. Is not it your opinion that relief given to the wife and family is relief 
given to the head of the family r 

Yes. 

6877. Is it not so invariably considered in England ? 

Yes, but in England it occasionally happens that a man who is not destitute, 
and therefore not entitled to relief, is indicted for neglecting to maintain his wife 

(19. 18.) Q 
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and family, if relief is given to them. In a Union where the prohibitory order 
was in force, if the wife and child of an able-bodied man in receipt ot good wages, 
were allowed by that able-bodied man to starve, the Relievmg_ ()fficer wouhl be 
iustified in giving relief to the wife and ciiild ; and the head ot the faimly might 
be indicted and punished for neglecting to maintaia them. Hic law, 1. think, is 
almost precisely the same in. England and in Ireland. 

6S78. Is there any instance in Ireland of a man being prosecuted for liaving 
neglected to maintaiu^his wife and child, who thereby became chargeable upon 
an Electoral Division ? 

I think there have been a few such cases. 

6879. Subsequently to the taking of that opinion, has the practice in different 
Unions managed by Vice-Guardians been uniform ? 

It strikes me not. 



6880. Have the Commissioners issued any instructions to the Vice-Guardians 

upon that subject ? i i 

Not different from the instructions to Boards of Guardians ; we have lieen 
rather particular not to do so. 

08S1. What do you conceive to be the exact force of that opinion of which 

yon have spoken ? . r ,• r 

The exact force of that opinion is, that tlie destitution which quahhes lor rcliei 
is something personal, and that if a child is absolutely destitute it may receive 
relief; and that a wife may receive relief if absolutely destitute, although, the 
father or husband, as the case may be, is legally not destitute. 



6882. Do you hold that to be in consonance with the law in England? 

It appears to me to be so. As I have already stated, it happens occasionally 
in En'dand that a man who is not destitute, and therefore not entitled to relief, 
is jirosecuted for neglecting to maintain his wife and child, who may have bccoinc,_ 
through his default, proper objects for relief, and may have received such relief 
accordingly. 

6883. And he would be liable, in your judgment, to the same prosecution in 
Ireland ? 

Decidedly ; but the only difficulty is, that for the success of a ])i'osecution of 
that kind it must be shown that he is able to maintain his wife and child. In 
the present state of Ireland it may happen, that although a man holds a quarter 
of an acre of land, he really is unable to maintain his wife and child. Tlie whole 
difficulty arises from this, ’that when the individual is prosecuted, in order to 
sustain the prosecution, it must be shown that he has wilfully neglected, /. c. that 
lie was able to maintain his wife and child. 



6884. If relief is given to the wife and child, and the man retains his occu- 
pation of the quarter of an acre, who would be entitled to the possession of that 
piece of land ? 

The po.ssession of the land would remain as before. 

6885. In case the wife and child have been relieved, would not the rightful 
possession of the quarter of an acre cease to be in that man ? 

No, decidedly not. 

6886. Do you not think it would be an improvement in the law to say that 
any title which the man might have to hold land to the extent of a quarter of an 
acre should cease, if it was proved that either he or any of his family had received, 
parochial relief? 

I think that would be a very proper law, provided you could guard against 
abuses which might arise from saying, that if the wife and child arc destitute, 
and receive relief, the man should cease to occupy the quarter of an acre ; I am 
afraid that cases would arise where relief would be given improperly to the wife 
and child. 



0887. How? 

A Relieving Officer might be under the influence of the landlord, who might 
say, “ I want to get so and so out of his occupation ; he is a very unpleasant tenant 
of mine ; he will not give up his laud ; you observe his wife and child, they seem 

to 
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to be very weakly, 1 do not think he is paying proper attention to them.” And Tl,e Hon. 
if the Relieving Officer came to the conclusion that they w^ere on the eve of 1'- H. Toohkton. 

starvation, and gave them relief as destitute persons, he might compel the man , o 
to give up the quarter of aii acre of land. a otli April iS^ ri. 

G8S8. Could that practically he done in jiiany instances ? 

I do not sav in many. 

GSSO. lu that case must not the wife and child be privy to the desire of the 
landlord to disposses.s the father? 

I do not know that. The questions of what constitutes destitution is a very 
nice and delicate question. 1 have no doubt that tliere are many wives and 
children Avho are suffering privations, yet not to such an extent as to justify the 
Relieving Officer to step in and give them relief. 

G890. "W hat do you assume to be a cessation of occupation, assuming no legal 
surrender to have been made ? 

That is a great difficulty connected with the Quarter-of-an-Acre Clause ; itis 
one of the anomalies of the present law. 

G891 . How does it work practically ? 

Different Boards of Guardians interpret it in different w'ays. Perhaps the 
most usual mode of interpretation may be to determine that if a man has ceased 
to cultivate, lie may be considered as having ceased to occupy. 

()8i)2. Is notit somewhat affected by the custom of each particular locality? 

That is possible. 

()898. 'VVhat is the interpretation of the Commissioners ? 

They have been rather careful not to attempt to define occupation. 

G894. How did the Commissioners interpret the opinion of Mr. Henu with 
regal'd to the two questions put to him? 

They communicated that opinion to the Boards of Guardians. 

689.5. Without putting any interpretation upon it themselves ? 

Yes. 

Did the Board of Guardians ever apply to you for an explanation of it? 

Yes. Whenever they did apply for an explanation, it was our practice to 
request them to state any particular case, and told them that we w'ould give our 
opinion upon such particular case. 

G897. Have you given any opinion upon any particular case? 

Yes. 

G898. Was there anything peculiar in that case ? 

In any such case there were some particular facts on which we formed an 
opinion one way or the other. The difficulty of the existing state of the law, 
which is very anomalous, is this : the general effect of the opinion of Mr. Henn. 
in which the Attorney-general, Mr. Monaghan, agrees, is to make occupation 
distinct from tenancy. Now, at first sight this distinction may and seems to be 
contrary to the policy of the Act ; but on examination it will he found that there 
are difficulties either way, whether occupation is held to be identical with or 
distinct from tenancy. If yon say that occupation is the same as tenancy, you 
are reduced to difficulties of the following kind : an indi'vidual may be willing 
to surrender all title and interest to the lands he holds, and he may do every- 
thing he can to divest himself of them ; but his landlord may refuse, or may be 
in America or India, and it may he impossible for the tenant to divest himself 
of his tenancy, although he may be starving and willing to do all in his power- 
to qualify himself for relief. 

6899. He may hold under a lease which he cannot surrender without the- 
leave of the landlord ? 

Yes ; that is a difficulty which arises from supposing that occupation is the 
same as tenancy. On the other hand, to suppose that occupation is distinct 
from tenancy, leads you in other difficulties \ for in, rating lands, an individual 
would he rated as occupier who had not surrendered his tenancy ; so that there- 
would be this absurdity, that although the law distinctly states that no person 
in the occupation of any land of greater extent than the quarter of a statute acre 

(19.18 .) q 2 shall. 
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shall be deemed to be a destitute person ; an individual may receive relief who is 
nevertheless rated as occupier of several acres of land. The Legislature appears 
to me to have been well aware that there was a difficulty in regard to the Quarter- 
of-an-Acre Clause. For in that clause, as it came froin the House of Oommoiis, 
there was a special provision about bond fide surrendering the title, ihe words 
stood originally as follows; “ Be it enacted, that from and after the 1st day ol 
November next after the passing of this Act, no person who shall be m occupa- 
tion, whether under lease or agreement, or as tenant-at-wiU, or for years, or in 
any other manner whatsoever, of any land to a greater extent than the quarter 
of a statute acre, shall he deemed and taken to be a destitute poor person under 
the Tirovisions of the first-recited Act, or of the Acts amending the same, or of 
this” Act, nor shall it be lawful for any Board of Guardians to grant any relict 
whatever, within or out of the Workhouse, to any such person until they shaU be 
satisfied that he has bmui Jide and without collusion absolutely parted with or 
surrendered anv right or title that he may have had to the occupation of any 
land over and above such extent as aforesaid of one quarter of a statute acre. 
That was how the clause came up from the Commons. I have some impression 
that even that was not considered sufficiently stringent in reference to surreii- 
dering the land, and it was proposed to insert in the Bill still more stringent 
words ; but when the matter was looked into, and communication was held with 
the Officers of the Crown, they said, “ Really the matter is involved in so much 
difficulty, you would do better not to enter the question of surrender,” and the 
clause was then framed as it stands at present. So, on account of the difficulty 
of the subject, the Legislature used words which are ambiguous ; the Comuiis- 
sioiiers are blamed because they have not put a clehnite meaning on words which 
the Legislature did not make clear, and to which, perhaps, they themselves (lid 
not attach a definite meaning. 



G900. Do you think that the law requires amendment in that particular i 

I do not see any satisfactory alteration of it. 

0901. Could not it be done by making the very act of receiving relief by the 
head of the family a surrender ? 

I am afraid that in some instances this would lead to great collusion. J'oi 
example, the landlord might be extremely unwilling to allow a tenant to surrender, 
and vet, under the suggested alteration of the law, the tenant would be able to 
divest himself of his responsibility by accepting relief. 



6902. If the Guardians would give it? 

If the Guardians would give it. 

{>903. Supposing it were limited to the case where no lease existed, would it 
not remove that objection, because in that case the tenant may surrender at the 
■end of the year if lie pleases ? 

Still it would make it entirely dependent upon the tenant ; and I can, conceive 
of cases arising where he ought to remain as the tenant where he is not really 
destitute. 



6904. Do you mean where he gets relief 1 _ 1 • ir 

He might represent himself to be destitute, and with cunning make Inmselt 

appear to the Guardians a proper object of relief, though he was not really 
destitute. 

6905. The question entirely depends upon his actual destitution, how the 
Guardians are to act with him, being actually destitute, but in possession ot 
land ? 

That is upon the supposition that the Guardians are always correct : accord- 
ing to the supposition, the point would not be whether the tenant was destitute, 
but whether he received relief. The tenant in some instances, tliougli not desti- 
tute, and though he ought to bear the responsibilities of a tenant, might inanage 
to represent himself to the Guardians as destitute, and might receive relief. 

6906. Do not you think that in most of such cases it would be rather a good 
riddance to his landlord ? 

That is very possible. 

6907. Could not an unwilling tenant at present, if he wished to get rid of his 

tenancy. 
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tenancy, do something else contrary to the covenants in the lease, so as to forfeit 
his lease ? 

But I take it that a considerable proportion of small tenants have no covenants 
of any sort with tlieir landlords. 

G90S. Seeing the objections and defects in the Quarter-Acre Clause, and not 
being able to recommend a remedy for them, are you prepared, upon the whole, to 
•recommend the repeal of that clause ? 

Upon the whole, I am not. 

()f)09. In England the mere fact of his receiving relief does not exempt a man 
from paying rates ? 

No; that is, according to the strict law; hut in a large proportion of the 
parishes in England a person would be excused from rates under such circum- 
stances. 

0010. You referred to some Electoral Division or Union in the county of 
Donegal, where it had been propOvSed to impose an 11.?. rate, which you thought 
would be an excessive rate, and you were asked whether the order of the Com- 
missioners to suspend the collection of that rate had not practically some refer- 
ence to the collection of rents. Would not the enforcement of such a rate in all 
probability have demanded what would have been under the circumstances a con- 
siderable sum to be paid by the small lessons for property, out of which they had 
received no rent at all within that year ? 

l.hidoubtedly. 

0911. Supposing those persons to be men of small property, leaseholders or 
freeholders, the enforcement of such a rate might have reduced them to a state of 
insolvency ? 

Yes. 

0912. Therefore the enforcement of the rate would have, in fact, aggravated the 
poverty of the Union, if it did not actually create destitutioA? 

Yes; I think most jn’obably such a rate as that would tend to increase 
the amount of destitution to be relieved by a subsequent rate. 

0013. In some of those distressed Unions there are arreax's of rate due? 

Yes. 

()914. But the land is not relieved from those arrears, no matter of how long 
standing such arrears mav be ? 

No. 

091.>. And the stock of a new occupier, be he the owner or be he a new 
tenant, would be liable to be distrained for tliem.^ 

Yes. 

6916. The consequence of that is, that in point of fact in many cases the 
owner of the soil is required to pay an amount of rale for land of which he has 
'had no profitable ownership? 

Yes. 

6917. That is not in accordance with the English law ? 

No. 

6918. Does not the Irish law, requiring that the rate should be levied from the 
occupier, who is to deduct the landlord’s share as he pays his rent, appear to 
contemplate that the landlord shall only pay in proportion to his profitable 
ownership, and that he shall not pay for land out of which he receives no 
•rent ? 

That is an inference which may be drawTi. 

0919. Do you think it a correct inference ? 

I do not think it exactly a correct inference ; it appears to me probable that 
the point was not presented to the Legislature one way or the other. 

6920. But it is recognized in principle in. the English law, from which the 
main features of the Irish law were derived, that a man is not chargeable for a 
tenement of which he has not profitable occupation ? 

The law in England on this point is different from the law in Ireland. 

(19.18.) g 3 6921. But 
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6921. But no man is chargeable for a rate in England out of any property 
•which is not sufficient to yield him some profit.'' 

No, that is so. 

6922 Poes not everything in the Irish law tend to show that the same view 
in imposing a rate was taken by the Legislature when that Irish L-aw was 

^Tdo not know that there is anything one way or the other on that point in 
the law. 

6923 Except that combining the payment of the landlord’s part directly with 
the payment of that of the tenant, would seem to intimate an opinion upon that 

point, would it not? , ... 

Perhaps the Legislature did not contemplate a state of things, one -way 01 tlit 
other, in which the tenant would not pay, or in which the arrears would go on 
to such an extent as they have during the last two or three years. 

6924 But the levy of the rate upon the landlord for his share of the rate 
upon property above the value of 4 U is upon an entmely distinct principle from 
the levy of it upon tenants under 4 /.. for which he is considered to be directly 
responsible ? 

Yes, quite so ; certainly there is a distinction. 

6925 That surely would strengthen the inference that, as regards the larger 

class of tenants, it was intended that the landlord should pay in proportion to the 
rent he received ; the more so, would it not, as the amount of his share is made 
to depend entirely upon the amount of the rent, rather than upon the amount ot 
the value of the property ? t , 1 1 j 

That is in favour of the inference which your Lordship would propose to draw 
from the Act of Parliament. 

6926. Instead of drawing it myself, I rather wish to know whether you drew 

that inference or drew any other ? , . • 

My impression is, that the Legislature did not contemplate this point one way 
or the other. 

6927. But in the exigency which has arisen, what is your opinion of the way 
in which that ought to be conducted? 

I see very great difficulty in remitting payment of the arrears in many instances 
in which the arrears have been allowed to accumulate so improperly ; I would not 
make any alteration in the law on this point. 

6928. If you were to remit those arrears, you would, in fact, be imposing 

much heavier proportion of rate upon persons who had regularly paid their 
rate? . , , • 1 

Precisely so ; it would be a bonus to those who had omitted hitherto to dis- 
charge their duty- 

6929. It would be discharging one portion of the Union from liability, and im- 
posing the amount of that liability upon the other? 

Precisely. 

6930. Therefore, on the whole, you think it would be more inexpedient to 
remit even a portion of those arrears than eventually to levy them with all the 
diflUculties and distress that such a levy might create upon the landr 

Yes. 

6931. Is it not the custom in Ireland when the tenant ceases to occupy, either 
by absconding or by surrender or by eviction, to treat the landlord as occupier ? 

Y’es. 

6932. If the landlord is a resident landlord, or has any property whatever in 
any part of Ireland, the course -would be to proceed against that landlord for all 
arrears of rate upon that occupation ? 

Yes. 

6933. Therefore, provided the landlord is resident, and has any property, those 
arrears would be discharged ? 

Yes. 

6934. Therefore, 
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6934. Therefore, if there were any provision allowing Guardians to clear cer- 
tain properties of rates, would it not be giving a bonus to those landlords who • 
are living out of tlie country, and who ai-e not amenable for those arrears, to 
the disadvantage of those landlords who are resident and have property in the 
country? 

Yes, in one sense it would be a bonus. 

693.''). Can you tell the Committee why the arrear attaches to the incoming 
tenant in Ireland, and not in England? 

J am not aware of the reason of the difference in the law in the two countries. 

693G. What provision of the Act is it that fixes the incoming tenant with the 
aj'rear in Ireland ? 

The 71st section of the Irish Poor Relief Act, by which it is enacted that 
“ every rate made under the authority of this Act shall be paid to the person 
authorized to collect the same by the person in actual occupation of the rateable 
property at the time of the rate made, and on his default, tiien by the person 
subsequently in occupation of the rateable property, from whom such rate shall 
be demanded.” 

6937. You were understood to say that you preferred that the law should so 
continue rather than that it should be assimilated to the law of England in that 
respect ? 

Yes. 

6938. In coming to that opinion, have you given a full and deliberate consi- 
deration to all the consequences in both events ? 

I hardly like to make sucli an extensive profession of that kind. 

0909. You are aware that your opinion has a great deal of weight in cases of 
this kind, with your experience ; are we to understand that you had not given a 
full consideration before you gave that answer ? 

X am merely unwilling to malce extensive professions as to the attention which 
I have bestowed on any subject. 

6940. You are aware that there are very serious consequences entailed upon 
the land by leaving that arrear due upon it? 

Yes. 

6941. That the land being out of cultivation cannot again be brought into 
cultivation ? 

Yes. 

6942. It has been stated and proved, as you are awai'e, that large tracts of 
land are left uncultivated in consequence of tliat provision of the law; whereas, 
on the other side, the evil w'liich you have stated, from remitting the arrear, 
throws a greater burden upon those who have regularly paid. Taking into 
consideration those two evils, one in favour of the law as at present existing, 
and the other in favour of the change, by an assimilation with the law of England, 
are you prepared still to say that you think the law should so continue ? 

Yes ; I have a very distinct opinion that the law should continue unaltered in 
Ireland, and that the arrears should not be remitted; but your Lordship’s ques- 
tion appeared to me to imply that I had paid very great attention to the law of 
England upon the subject at the same time in comparison with the law of 
Ireland. 

6943. The question referred to the consideration of the consequences in both 
events, whether on the balance of those evils, upon full consideration, you were 
still of opinion that the law should so continue ? 

I have a decided opinion with regard to the law in Ireland, but I have not 
very fully considered the law in England upon the subject. 

6944. Your opinion, then, is, in point of fact, that the rate should be a charge 
upon the land in Ireland, which it is not in England ? 

That is so. 

G94r). At present the landlord coming into occupation becomes answerable 
(19.18.) ■ q 4 for 
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for the whole of the arrears upon any part of his property, situated wherever 
that property may be r 
Y es 

6<M0 Do you not conceive that it is a very exUnordinary hardship that a 
resident proprietor, perhaps farming very largely, with great petsoiial inopeity 
in the country, should most unexpectedly and at any moment become luble toi 
arrems “rrate in different parts of the country for which he was totally u.i- 

“^Tcln ^y well understand that cases of great hardship may arise, but those 
cases of hardship would not weigh with me to alter the law. 

6947. As you are understood, you are averse to giving up arrears of rates ? 

I am. 

0948. But do you not suppose that that hardship could be very much mitigated 
it not entirely removed, by confining tbe liability for those ariears to the land. 

iSght be midgtt^^^^^ same time, there is considerable advantage, 

I think, in the landlord being generally liable in matters of that kma. 

6949- Would it not in any case be the interest of the landlord to keep his 

nobsefth”g™^ of confining the liability merely to that, 

portion of the land. 

6950 Cannot you conceive that a landlord, with very extensive property in 
different parts of the country, may find himself exceedingly embarrassed by. 
heino- called upon to pay up unexpectedly a very large amount of arrears that 

have accumulated in different parts unknown to him? i • f 

In that way it might be a private advantage to him, merely as giving him time 
for payment. 

6951 If you make it a charge upon the land, we presume that you contem- 
plate facilities for selling that land in case that liability should not be dis- 
charged ? 

Decidedly. 

6952. Do you not think it would be advisable, then, to confine tbe charge to 
the portion of the land upon which the exact rate was levied, and not to make 
liable for that rate other propertv of the person of the landlord or the tenant. 

As far as selUng the land goes it might be so, but, on grounds of poliC}% the- 
object would be to get the money in the best way on the whole, without being 
oppressive. 

6953. It has probably been reported to the Commissioners that, as things 
now stand, when tenants have reason to suppose that a distress is about to be 
made for a rate, stock is removed to an adjoining Electoral Division where the- 
rates have been paid, and the collection is thus evaded 1 

Yes. 

6954. But the landlord has no such facility to evade, has he ? 

No. 

6955. Therefore you, in fact, confine the remedy of the Guardians as against 
the tenant to the portion of land rated, but you give them a much larger latitude 
as acting against the lessor ? 

Yes, that is practically so in the case just stated. 

6956. Would it not, therefore, be more strictly in analogy to the powers given 

as against the tenant, if, as against the landlord also, the power of acting in rela- 
tion to each rate should be confined to the portion of land chargeable for that 
particular rate? i i i j 

There would be, in one sense, a greater analogy ; but then, on the other hand, 
you are to bear in mind that the means of compelling the landlord to pay at all 
are inferior in promptitude to the means of compelling the occupier to pay. 

6957. In. 
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6957. In what respects ? 

You can go and seize the whole of the occupier’s visible property at once ; now 
you have not such an advantage as that against the immediate lessor ■ you are 
obliged to sue lum, and you can only do that eventually by means of a process 
which you can do at once with the occupier. ^ 

6958. But is there not, practically speaking, a much greater facility, and has it 
not been found so, of removing stock by occupiers, and thus evading the payment 
of rate by distress, than any facility that the lessor has for evading the 
powers of every court in Ireland, which you are at liberty to call in for the 
enforcement of the rate, as against the lessor? 

With very skilful management I think that these fraudulent occupiers could 
be dealt with to a very considerable extent ; it would require great skill to come 
down upon them at a time when they are not prepared for it. 

6959. Have not cases of persons, who may he deemed wealthy, been reported 
to the Commissioners, who did contrive to remove valuable stock off the land, 
and for a time thus avoid the payment of rates upon particular farms ? 

I have no doubt that cases of that sort do occur ; but still I consider that we 
have much greater facilities, on the whole, in enforcing payment by occupiers, 
than we have of enforcing payment by immediate lessors. 

G960. Do you mean to convey to the Committee that it is easier to collect the 
rates from a tenant occupier, than from a landlord rated as an occupier ? 

No, not than from a landlord rated as an occupier, if he has any stock upon 
his land. 

6961. Whei e the landlord is rated as an occupier, is there not the same security 
for the rates upon the land as in the case of the tenant ? 

Precisely. 

6962. And, besides, by an application to the magistrates, a warrant can issue 
for a distress upon any other property that that landlord may have in any other 
part of Ireland ? 

Yes. 

6963. Then in the case of the landlord occupier, you have the same security 
as against the tenant, and, in addition, the power of proceeding against the land- 
lord in respect of any other property whatever ? 

Yes. 

6964. Would it not appear an injustice that you should have the power of 
following a landlord to his property in any pait of Ireland, when you cannot 
follow him to property in England ? 

No ; it docs not present itself to me in tlie light of an injustice or justice 
either way ; it is rather a question of public ])oUcy. 

0905. Suppose the case of a landlord having property in these distressed parts 
of Ireland, and also having poperty in Leinster or Ulster, and another landIo.vd 
having property in these distressed districts, and having property in Yorkshire 
or in Durham ; does there not appear to be an injustice in the power which the 
law gives with regard to the first, as compared with the second ? 

No, it may be an anomaly in the law ; it is not precisely what I would call an 
injustice. 

6966. Would not the present state of the law encourage absenteeism? 

To that extent it may. 

6967. By removing from Ireland all his personal property, and by living out of 
the country, would not the owner he perfectly free from the very great liability 
at present weighing upon him ? 

Yes, as a landlord occupier. 

6968. Will not those arrears as to which you have been asked have the effect 
of depreciating the value of land, not only in the tenancy, but in the fee-simple, 
in case of sale ? 

The tendency of any taxation on land is that. 

6969. There are cases in which you can proceed against the landlord, and take 
his laud ? 

Yes, under a iudgment against an immediate lessor. 

(19.18.) R 6970. With 
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6970 Witli regard to tlie valuation of Ireland, is it your opinion that the 
valuations of the difterent Unions bear any degree of similarity one towards the 
other ^ 

They hear some degree of similarity ; they were all framed under the same 
instmetions originally, and all under the same Act of Parliament, namely, in 
reference to the letting value of the property ; but I am aware that Valuators m 
different Unions have performed their duty in a different manner, and the i oor 
Law valuations are, in effect, certainly not uniform over Ireland. 

6971 Have they been usually carried on, keeping in mind the amount of 
population and the actual value of the soil, the one as being supposed to afford 
the number of paupers, the other as affording the means for their support? 

They were framed in reference to that point ; they were framed on the prin- 
ciple of considering what was the letting value of the property. 

6072 Is it vour opinion that, for instance, in the distressed Unions, usually 
speaking the value of the rateable property within them hears any degree of 
comparison with the value in many of the other Unions which are the best 

off in Ireland? r j *1 

I presume that the valuation m each case was framed upon the same princi- 
ples as in the other Unions ; but in some Unions the valuation differs from the 
real letting value more tlian in others. 

6973 For instance, take the Union of Glenties ; you will find that the valua- 
tion of the whole of the Union of Glenties is 16,330/., that the population is 
43 571, and if you divide the whole valuation between the population, you will 
find that it gives only 7s. 3d. per head; do you think that that amount was 
adequate to support the amount of pauper population in that Union ? 

That property of that letting value was adequate to support them. 

G974. That 16,330/. per annum, supposing the valuation to be fairly taken, 
was sufficient to support the pauperism arising out of 43,571 persons? 

I can conceive it possible that property, of which the letting value was 10,330/., 
might have supported the poverty of the population of Glenties Union. 

6075. You have already stated that you consider that the valuations have 
been taken upon a tolerably fair ratio in one Union as compared with the other? 

No ; pardon me, I say that they were framed originally under the same 
instmetions and under the same Act of Parliament, but that in different Unions 
there was a variety in the manner in which those instructions were canied out 5 
and I have no doubt that in some Unions the valuation differs from the letting 
value more so than in others. 

6076. Will you refer to the Union of Ratlidovvn ; do you not perceive that 
the valuation of the Union of Rathdown is 152,314/. ? 

Yes. 

6977. Tliat the population is 44,214 ? 

Yes. 

6978. Which gives the sum of 3/. 8^. 10|d. per head, if divided equally over 
the whole amount of the population ? 

Yes. 

6979. Is it your opinion that the valuation of the Union of Rathdown bears 
any proportion to the valuation and population of the Union of Glenties? 

Your Lordship is asking me now in reference to the proportion which the 
valuation bears to the population ; there is not the least doubt that the propor- 
tion which the valuation bears to the population varies very greatly over Elec- 
toral Divisions and Unions. 

6980. Must it not have been obvious from the very commencement of the 
formation of these Unions, that there were means for supporting the pauperism 
in the population of the Union of Rathdown, whereas there never existed the 
means in the Union of Glenties of supporting its pauper population? 

I am not prepared to say that ; there is the great disproportion between the 
population and the valuation in the two Unions ; hut before the failure of the 
potato crop Glenties Union maintained its destitution in the Workhouse, not- 
withstanding the low amount of its valuation. 

° 6981. Is 
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6981. Is it not to be supposed that at all times the population of the Union 
of Glenties, even before the failure of the potato crop, was a poorer population 
than the population of the Union of Rathdown, which wa situated so near to 
the metropolis of Ireland ? 

There is no doubt of that ; Glenties Union included the poorest population in 
the whole of Ireland, but the amount of destitution in that Union was not of 
necessity jiroportionally great. 

fii)S2. Is it not your opinion that the population of Glenties was alwaj^ more 
destitute than the population of the Union of Rathdown ? 

No ; I tliinlc that the population of Glenties was always poorer, but there was 
not more destitution in it. 

6983. Will you refer to the Union of Westport ; you will find the valuation 
of Westport to have been 38,876 Z., the population to be 77,952 persons, giving 
at the rate of 10,y. per head; is it your opinion that it was possible that the 
pauper population of Westport could have been supported out of so small an 
income as that arising out of that Union ? 

I have no doubt that without the failure of the potato it might have sup- 
ported its pauperism. 

0984. Will you turn to the Union of Dunshaughlin ; what is the valuation 
of the Union of Dunshaughlin ? 

One hundred and eighteen thousand four hundred and eighty-six pounds. 

6985. And the population ? 

Twenty thousand nine hundred and eighty-five. 

(5986. Does not that give the sum of 5 1. 12 5. 10 <7. per head? 

Yes. 

G987. Whereas in Westport the valuation gives only lOj. per head; is it not 
obvious that in the case of Dunshaughlin, the taxation for the support of the 
poor is very light ; whereas the taxation for the support of the poor in Westport 
is exceedingly ojiprcssive? 

The taxation will be heavier ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
there must necessarily be great destitution in a Union of which the valuation is 
low in proportion to the population. 

6988. These ai’e the distressed Unions to which your attention is now 
called ? 

Yes. 

6989. Is it your opinion, then, that the taxation gives anything near an equa- 
lity over Ireland? 

The Poor Law taxation is unequal in amount over different provinces, over 
different Unions, and over different Electoral Divisions in Ireland. 

6990. The same as it is in England ? 

Yes. 

6991. Whilst in one case it threatens the proprietors with the confiscation 
of their property, in the other case may it be borne without either the rate- 
payers or the landed proprietors suffering ? 

That is so ; in Selbridge Union the expenses during the year ending the 29th 
of September 1848 were in one Electoral Division onlyS^d. in the pound, 
while in another Electoral Division of Ireland, namely, in the Electoral Division of 
Clifden Union, the expenses were 43^. Id. in the pound ; but inequalities of this 
kind necessarily arise from Ireland being divided at all into Electoral Divisions 
as areas of taxation for the support of its destitution. 

6992. Does the existing law give to the Poor Law Commissioners adequate 
power of revising and correcting any valuations of the inaccuracy of^which they 
may be satisfied ? 

Yes. 

6993. Are you aware that it is the custom in some of the Unions in Ireland 
to withhold the names of the occupiers of 4 /. and under ? 

No, I am aware that in the rate-books and in the collecting-books in many 
(19.18.) r 2 Unions 
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Unions the names are not given, but they are in the valuation-books, and if the 
party has recourse to the valuation-books, he can find them out. 

0994. Are you aware that in some instances reference to the valuation-book 

has been refused ? /r i 1 *. • 

No, never j I am not aware of any such case ; any one attected by any rate is 
entitled by law to inspect the valuation on which sucli rate shall have been made, 
at all times between 10 o’clock a. m., and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Sundays 
excepted. 

0995. If such a refusal had occurred in the Ballinrobe Union, and been repre- 
sented to you, you would have censured itr 

Certainly. 

6996. Such a refusal would have been illegal ? 

Yes. 

6997. Without the names of the occupiers, cannot you conceive it to be 
extremely difficult for the immediate lessor to know the occupation for which he 
is or is not liable r 

Yes, unless he can find out the names, I can imagine certain cases in which it 
would be difficult. 

6998. Have any instructions been given on this subject to the Vice- 
Guardians? 

N o, not to the Vice-Guardians particularly : when the subject has been brought 
under our notice, we have in many cases suggested that under the head of the 
description of the property in the rate-book the names should be stated, and 
I think it desirable that some such plan should be adopted generally. 

6999. You are aware that the practice differs in different Unions? 

Yes, it differs in different Unions 5 but they can always have recourse in any 
Union to the valuation. 

7000. Are you not aware that in many cases the valuation-book is a book of 
many years’ standing ? 

Yes, that is so ; but still the name of the former occupier would he a guide to 
the occupation. 

7001 . It might be of such a long standing as to make it impossible to discover 
the names of the intermediate occupiers ? 

It might be so. 

7002. Do not you think it would be a great advantage if the Commissioners 
were to issue instructions that for the future the occupier’s column should be 
complete ? 

Not precisely the occupier’s column; the form would be required to be 
altered. In the rate-book, where there are two columns, one for the occupier, 
the other for the immediate lessor ; it is not intended that in that rate-book the 
name of the occupier should be put down. It will be seen that the general 
heading is, “ Persons on whom the rate is made.” Under that general heading 
there is a subdivision into two columns, one for the occupier, and the other for 
the immediate lessor ; the intention is, that the occupier or the immediate lessor 
should be put down, as the case may be, just as one or the other is rated. Where 
I think it might be desirable to have the name of the occupier, is under the head 
of the description of property rated. 

7003. May not one person hold many different occupations, each under 41, 
but in the aggregate exceeding 4/., and would not that relieve the landlord from 
his responsibility? 

Yes. 

700 1. Then witli holding the names of the occupiers would make it exceedingly 
difficult for the landlord to ascertain whether his tenant’s occupations within the 
Union are above or below 4^. ? 

Yes : I do not deem it at all desirable that the names should be withheld ; 
I should be glad that they were always inserted. 

7005. With reference to a statement made by Mr. Kincaid on the subject 

of 
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of certain proceedings in the Castlerea Union, have you any observation to The Hm. 
make ? T. B. Tviisleton. 

I have to state this to your Lordships, that hfr. Kincaid is the agent of the , . 

Marquis of Westmeath, and in Castlerea Union the Vice-Guardians were under ' ^ 

the very unpleasant necessity of instituting legal proceedings against Lord 'West- 
meath : practically speaking, however, this was a case rather between Mr. Kincaid 
and the Guardians of Castlerea Union ; it was tried last Autumn, before one of 
•the Superior Courts in Dublin; it was very fully argued upon each side, and it 
was decided against Mr. Kincaid. The way in which his evidence befoi-e your 
Lordships presents itself to my mind is rather as an appeal made from the deci- 
sion of a Superior Court in Dublin to your Lordships’ Committee. I received 
from Mr. Auchmuty, who is the Inspector of Castlerea Union, on November the 
2Gtb, the following letter in reference to this case : “ Gentlemen ; I beg to state, 
for the information of the Commissioners, that I attended on Thursday, the 23d 
instant, a motion instituted by the Marquis of Westmeath to stay the legal pro- 
ceedings brought by the Vice-Guardians of this Union for the recovery of the 
rate made in 1 847, and for which his Lordship was liable as immediate lessor. I 
have to observe, that neither my affidavit, nor that of Mr. Rogers, the Rate- 
collector, nor of Mr. Dillon, the Solicitor, was read in court. The four Judges 
that. presided were unanimously of opinion that the Poor Law Commissioners 
used a sound and wise discretion by sanctioning the Vice-Guardians to bring the 
action in the Superior Court, and it did not appear to them the action was brought 
from any vindictive motives.” Now I am, notwithstanding, perfectly willing to 
go into this case ; I have read the depositions, and liave formed an opinion upon 
tliem ; and I am bound to say, with all possible respect to Mr. Kincaid, that this 
action arose mainly from a little neglect on his own part, and that if he had, at 
the proper period, merely gone to the valuation-books, and obtained the names, 
which he could have done, of the parties in this case, none of these unpleasant 
proceedings would have occurred. 

7006. Is what you have read the order of the Court of Queen’s Bench ? 

No. 

7007. You have not with you the order of the Court of Queen’s Bench in the 
case? 

I have not ; but I remember reading a report of what fell from the Chief Justice 
with regard to the propriety of the proceedings in this case. 

7008. Was not this action in Dublin for the recovery of the costs of a previous 
action ? 

No; there was a motion instituted by the Marquis of Westmeath to stay legal 
^proceedings brought by the Vice-Guardians of the Union for the recovery of 
I’ate, on the ground that it was an improper case to bring before tlie Superior 
Courts ; and therefore the gist of the case depended upon whether it was proper 
•or was not proper to institute proceedings against him in the Superior Courts. 

7009. Did the remarks of the Chief Justice go beyond tliis, that the Legislature 
had given to the Commissioners a discretionary power to institute proceedings in 
•the Courts of Superior Record, and that they did not think that the duty devolved 
upon them of controlling that power ? 

It went further than tliat ; he said that if the Commissioners saw that there 
was a spirit abroad of resistance to the payment of rate, this was a proper case 
-wherein the Commissioners might give their sanction to p>roccedings in the 
Superior Courts. 

7010. Were the remarks of the Chief Justice so positive, or did they go beyond 
this, that it might be a very proper course? 

J do not want to insist on what was attributed to the Chief Justice in the 
newspapers, but I read in the report of the trial a statement to the effect of what 
I have just said. 

7011. The Marquis of Westmeath has presented a petition which has been 
referred by the House of Lords to this Committee, in which he states, that for 
debts incurred, or for rates due in the county of Roscommon, he was prosecuted 
an the Superior Courts, when under the law he might have been equally pro- 
ceeded against in the Inferior Courts, at a much less expense ; he further states, 

(19.18.) r 3 that 
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The H<jn. that he had a place of residence in the county of Roscommon up.oii which the 
E. T. B, Tiu isleton, claims might have been made, and tlierefore that, in liis opinion, it was a viiidic- 
20 th April 1849 tive measure proceeding against liim in the Superior Courts]' how do you, as 
' Commissioner, account for that ? 

lathe first place, with regard to liis having any residence’ in the county of 
Roscommon, that was not known to the Commissioners, dr to the Guardians, 
or to the Inspector, or to the Solicitors of the Guardians on this point, as to 
his residence in tlie county, there is the following deposition of hir. Auchmuly 
on the subject. 

701f2. Who is Mr. Auchmuty? 

The Inspector of Castlerea Union. “And this Deponent further saitli. That 
he does not believe that the said Plaintiffs were aware that the said Dvfondanl. 
had a residence in the county of Roscommon,'’ that is the Vice-Guardians : 
“ And, on inquiry, this Deponent has been informed, and which he believes to be 
true, that the said Defendant has a small fishing-lodge on the Banks of the 
Shannon, which is the boundary of tlie county ; and Deponent has been informed, 
that said Defendant has not occupied said lodge for the last tliree years, and that 
said lodge is about 30 miles from the said town of Castlerea, and about 40 miles 
from where the said Rogers, the Collector, resided.” That is udiat the Inspector 
says ; and there are two depositions by two Solicitors in the same way, udio 
certainly were very i\'eli acquainted with the county, and were not aware that his 
Lordship had any residence in it : and I am bound to add, that Lord Westmeath’s 
having a fishing-lodge there, if he had not been there for three years, "would 
probably not constitute a residence ; to reside in a place is different from occupa- 
tion ; it has a different legal meaning : to reside in a place you must eat, drinlc, 
and sleep there ; I believe that is very well understood in law. You can occujiy 
a place by your servants ; but you cannot, in the leaal sense, reside there vour- 
self in that way. ^ 

7013. If Lord Westmeath has no residence in the county of Roscommon 
has he no residence in the county of Westmeath ? 

Yes, I am speaking of this point, that he had no residence in the county of 
Roscommon, and he could not have been proceeded against under the 15 davs’ 
notice. ^ 

7014. Has he any residence in the county of Westmeath ’ 

Yes. 



Imvc proceeded 

either belore the Assistant Ban ister, or before the Petty Sessions Court, than in 
the Superior Courts of Record ? 

That opens the whole question as to the general mode of proceeding, either bv 
civil Bill, or the contrary. 1 o’ j 



7016. But do you not conceive that where you can proceed by a cheap mode 
considering that the expenses must fall out of the rates in case of your success! 
It is due to the Union itself to adopt the cheaper mode, in preference to the 
more expensive mode ? ^ 

That view may be taken : on the other hand, there are very great advantages 
in proceeding m the Superior Courts. You can have judgment on the land : in 
the other case, you have only judgment on the person. 

a A advantage in having judgment upon the land in such 

a case as that of Lord Westmeath ? 

No ; but I am speaking of the general principles : then in the Civil Bill Court 
they are much more likely to be shaken by objections ; legal practitioners have 
not the same reliance in the Civil BiU Court as in the Superior Courts. 

70^18. Have you no case of appeal from the Inferior Court to the Superior ? 



7019. There is no case of appeal in the Act ? 
No. 



^20. Glare you, in other instances, resorted to tlie Superior Courts? 

Yes i put we discourage resorting to the Superior Courts in this way : there was 
a Committee of your Lordships on the subject last year, and the Committee 

expressed 
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Courts, to state Avh’y-they did not wish to proceed by Civil Bill. 

7021. Since that period have there been any applications made which have 
been disallowed I 

Yes, .[ think so. 

7022. Was Lord Westmeath’s case since or before that period ? 

That was before, decidedly. 

7023. In consequence of the principle adopted upon that subject, have the 
ap])licaiions for proceeding in the Superior Courts been less frequent ? 

Yes ; I think also that, in many instances, parties have not been aware of any 
alteration in our practice in that respect ; and in the country the effect of former 
proceeilings has been, that when the Guai-dians have communicated -ivitli imme- 
diate lessors, such lessors have been more prompt to pay. 

702d. It appears, from this petition, that the costs of that action were 33/. 8 s. 2 d., 
which were called for from Lord Westmeath, and that, upon taxing the account 
of the .Solicitor, they were reduced to 23/. 2s. 3d. ; is that the case? 

That is possible : I would take this opportunity of observing, in reference to 
this case, Mr. Kincaid had paid the previous rate for Lord Westmeath on pre- 
cisely the same tenements as those upon which it was afterwards disputed. 

7025. But does it not appear with regard to this bill of costs, that the Solicitor 
must have acted in some degree dishonestly, -when he made a charge which was 
mUiccd to so great an amount as 10 1. out of 33/. r 

Upon that particular point I do not know the particulars. 

7026. He is a Solicitor sanctioned by the Commissioners, is he not? 

No ; the Commissioners have nothing to do with it at all. 

7027. ’’[lieu it is the Guardians alone that interfere in appointing him? 

Yes ; Mr. Kincaid had paid precisely the same rates previously on precisely 
llio same lioldings; upon that point there was this deposition of John Rogers, 
tlic {collector : after stating that he had given him the \rsual return, on which his 
demand for the rate was founded, “ Deponent saith, that the said .Joseph Kincaid 
Jiaviiig objected to such return, inasmuch as it did not contain the names of the 
.several occupi(U’s of the holdings so as aforesaid rated at 4 1. or under ; upon 
wliich this Deponent asked said Kincaid why he objected to the return then fur- 
nished, inasmuch as he had paid the last preceding rate on being furnislied with 
a similar return ; to which the said Kincaid replied, that the former rate, being a 
.small one, he did not make any objection to its payment ; and Deponent saith, he 
then informed the said Kincaid, that the only book which could supply the names 
of the respective occupiers of the said several holdings so rated at 4 /. and under, 
referred to by said rate-book, was the valuation-book, to which Deponent had 
not access, and that, if he had, he would willingly supply the required infor- 
mation.” 

7028. By the law, as it at present stands, have not the Guardians of a Union 
the power of rating any person, and to any extent, that they may think right or 
proper ? 

The power of rating in the first instance. 

7020. And that rate-book is a fnm& facie case against the rate-payer? 

Yes, in the case of an occupier. 

7030. The question alludes to the case of appeal; in that case do you not 
think that it is but right and just that the person rated should have every oppor- 
tunity, on appeal, to rid himself of unjust rating ? 

He should have every fair opportunity certainly for ridding himself of unjust 
rating. 

703 1 . Do you conceive that it is right or proper that an appellant should he 
denied resisting improfier rating upon its merits by any little legal technicality 1 

If you bad asked me what was desirable for any private individual, I should 
say tliere cannot be the least doubt about it ; but the matter is rather different 

(19.18.) r 4 with 
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with a public Board, whicli is responsible to the rate-payers for coJlectiug- the- 
rates as well as it can.' It opens the door to underhand dealing, if you are not 
to go upon the strict legalities of the question. • I feel a great diffictilty in blaming 
any Board of Guardians for not going upon their strict legal rights. 

7032. Have you heard of a case where an appellant was put out ol‘ Court in 
consequence of, in the recognizance, llie parties being called tlie Ciuaidians of 
a Union, instead of being called the Guardians of the Poor of that Union ? 

Yes. 

7033. Then, in consequence of a clerical error, and the omission of the word 
“ Poor,” that Appellant was precluded from defending himself upon the merits ? 

Yes, I consider it a defect in the state of the law in this country that such 
things should be. 

■ 7034. You are aware that such a thing has happened ? 

Yes. 

7035. It was represented to you ? 

Yes. 

7036. Did you give any instructions to the Guardians upon that subject ? 

I do not remember that I did. My impression, certainly, in a case of that 
sort, would be, not to interfere, because I do not see where you ai*e to draw a line 
if they are once not to take advantage of legal points. As an individual, I should 
not hesitate for a moment, in a case of that sort, to waive ahy advantage arising 
from such technicalities ; and I consider it an evil that there should be a state 
of the law in which such technicalities should be precluded from going into the 
merits of a case. 

7037. But the error in a case of that kind must be in the Attorney or Solicitor 
who is employed in drawing up the proceedings ? 

Yes. 

7038. Do you recollect any communication being made to the Commis- 
sioners by a Solicitor of the name of O’Donnell, stating the extraordinaiy griev- 
ance and hardship that at present weighed upon the rate-payer? 

I do not recollect such a communication. 

7039. Such a communication may have been made ? 

Very possibly. 

7040. Again, in the case of Ballina was it stated to you that an Appellant was 
refused all redress or defence in consequence of his addressing the recognizance 
to the Vice-Guardians of the Ballina Union, instead of the Guardians of the 
Union ? 

I do not remember it ; but 1 have very little doubt such a case may have 
occurred. 

7041. If in the case of an appeal, where a person is rated on the 23d of No- 
vember as immediate lessor, in an appeal dated on the 18th of December, the- 
Appellant states that he “ is” not immediate lessor, it should have been decided 
by the Assistant Barrister that the word should be “ teas” instead of “ is,” and 
the Appellant was in consequence denied all redress or defence ; would you not 
conceive that an extraordinary case of hardship ? 

Yes ; but I should like to know all the circumstances of the case. Put your 
Lordship has put it, I should certainly consider it a defect in the law even that 
any person should be deprived of justice by those means. 

7042. Do not you conceive that as the Guardians have so great an advantage 
as that their rate-book shall be received as primd facie evidence, the Appellant 
should be allowed to defend himself on the merits t 

I do ; but I believe fully this, that it tells both ways ; that it tells as well against 
the collection of the rates, which ought properly to be paid, as the contrary ; it is- 
as broad as it is long, as it is said. 

7043. If one Appellant should have had 92 cases of appeal, and he should 
have proved successful in every case where he was allowed to go into the merits, 

would 
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,w«ruld you not have a right to suppose that had be-heeii allowed to go into the 
merits in the other cases he would have been successful throughout ? 

That is not an unreasonable inference. . 

7044. Do not you think that it would be but right, if in any alteration of the 
law for the i’uture every facility were given to the Defendant to defend himself 
.upon the merits ? 

Yes, I do_ indeed ; hut not only in regard to proceeding against immediate 
lessors, but likewise in regard to the whole system of law in this country. For 
example, what your Lordsliip states as to “ is” and “ luas,” and as to injustice 
liaving arisen irom the improper use of those words, might arise in any case before 
a legal tribunal in England in regard to the pleadings ; if you made improper use 
of words in that respect, a flaw might be found in your pleadings, and justice 
might he denied you. 

7045. But while we are to have taxation, it would be but just to allow the 
party taxed to defend himself, and to show his non -liability ? 

Yes; but I do not confine that opinion merely to the case of immediate 
lessors. 

704G. The question was not meant at all to be limited to the question of imme- 
diate lessors but will you state distinctly whether you would not be glad to see 
an alteration in the law that would allow an Appellant every fair opportunity of 
defending himself upon the merits ? 

Decidedly ; and- I think that Appellants ought not to be permitted to defeat 
the Guardians, except upon the merits. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next. 
One o’clock. 



(19.19.) 



S 



The 

E. T. F. Tmsleloh. 
2olh April iS4£)i 
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Die Martis, Aprilis 1849. 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 

.lOIJN VANDELEUR STEWART, Esquire, is called in, and further examined 
as follows : 



7047. have before us your previous examination ; have you any further 
, information to give to the Committee ? 

I have. 

704S. Have you prepared a statement of the number of Unions and Electoral 
Divisions in which a Union rate in aid and a national rate in aid would be 
required in the event of the maximum being fixed in the one case at 5 s., and in 
the other at 7 s., and will you give it to the Committee ? 

Yes; I have prepared the Return, which I now present to your Lordships, 
with Rie view of showing the number of Unions and Electoral Divisions in which 
a Union rate in aid would he required ; and also those in which a national rate 
in aid would be required, assuming the expenditure in 1849 will be the same as 
in 1B4H. It shows that a Union z’ate in aid will be required in 46 Unions for 
282 Electoral Divisions, and a national rate in aid in 28 Unions for 157 
Electoml, Divisions; and, therefore, that the expenditure will exceed 5s. in the 
pound in 4(i Unions, and in 282 Electoral Divisions out of 641 Divisions in 
those 4() Unions. 



dhe Witness delivers in the same, which is as follows : 



(19. 19.) 



3 2 



A HETUBN, 



Evidence cm the 
Operaiion of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

J. V. Steioart, 

241I1 April 1849, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 



A RETURN showing the Unions in Mand, and the Numher of ^r.eciouAL Divisions whhli" irmlwl 

Year eniling 29 Septemher 18^ oxecedod a Rate of 5 hut did noi exceed 1 1 . in the 1 ound. an.l tlios< 

7s. ill tlie Pound, with the Highest Rate. 



LEINSTER -( 



Donegal - - - 

Armagli, Antrim, Down 
Donegal - - - 

Donegal - . - 



Meatli, Wcstmeatli, Cavan - 
Westmeath, King’* County . 
Loogford, Westmeath, Cavan 
Lungford, RaecoiDman 
Queen’s County- - _ - 

Ring's and Queen’s CountiGa 
Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow • 

Total - 



Clare ... 

CUie 

Clare 

Clare and Galway 
Cork 

Cork and Kerry 

Limeviek and Clare 

Limctiek - - - 

1 Tipperary - - - 

Tipperary and Limerick 
Tipperary, King’a and Queen's 
Tipperary . - - 

Tipperary and Limerick 

Total 



1 Glonlics 

2 Bailieburougli 

3 Lurgnn 

4 Donegal 

5 Lctterkcnny 



1 Oldcaatle - 

2 Tullainorc - 

3 Graiiard 

4 Longford - 

6 AUlwyleix - 
C Hountmelick 

7 New Rosa - 



7 Union 



2 Ennistymnn 

3 lUIriiiK • 

4 Soariff 

5 Bantry 

6 Kanturl; 

7 Caliiruivcen- 

8 Kenmare 

9 Killnrney . 
10 LUtowel 

n Dingle - 

12 Tralee 

13 Limerick 

14 Newcastle - 

15 RaChkeale • 

16 Cashel 

17 Clflglieen - 

18 Roscrea 



Nunilicr of Elec- 
toral Divieioiis 
above 6s., and 
not more than 
7s., and there- 
fore rciiuiringa 
“Union Rate." 



Number ofElec- 
tural DivisiuiiH 
abnve 7s., aiul 
tliurefijio I'U- 
.luiriiign" Na- 
tional Unto.” 



Totul Nmiiber 
alwvcSs., mill 
tUcrafnre re- 
quiring Exii'a. 
ncouH Aid. 



IligUeic Rate n 



1(1 n:J 
20 10 
!» )0.’,- 
H 

7 4.1 
Mi -l.j 

II in 
13 «J 
0 lOi 
» 2i- 

H 2 

<1 ih 



Iway and Roscommon 
Galway - - - 

Galway and Clare 
Galway - - - 

Galu’ay - - - 

Roscammoii and Leitrim 
Leitrim - 

Sligo and Mayo • 

Galway and Mayo 

Mayo and Sligo - 
. Roscommon and Gidway 



Total - . - I 



1 Bnllinnsloo - 

2 Clifden 

3 Galway 

4 Gort - 

5 Loughrea - 
0 'i'uam 

7 Carriok-on-SUa 

8 htohill 

9 Bidlinn 

10 Bnllinrobs - 

11 (^stlel)ar - 

12 Swineford • 

13 Westport - 
1-t Roscommon 

14 Unions 



'I 

4 



76 out of 133 lot) 01 



RECAPITULATION. 



ULSTER - 


Parts of 5 (imnciea - - . | 


5 Unions 


7 out of 68 


12 out of 24 


If) 01 


St of «8 


36 6;^ 


LEINSTER 


Parts of 10 Counties ... 


7 L'aiona - . ' 


12 out of 104 


4 out of 2!l 


16 01 


It of 104 


H 2 


JIUNSTER 


Parts of 6 Counties - - - 


20 Unions 


72 out of 267 


66 out of I6» 


1.18 01 


It of 284 


20 10 


CONNAUGHT - 


Parts of 8 Counties ... 


14 Unions 


34 out of 171 ' 


75 out of 135 ■ 


IQII 01 


It of 183 


43 1 




Total ' ' ' | 


4C Unions 


125 out of 610 


167 out of 387 


282 o< 


jt of 641 j 


43 1 
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7049. Can you give the Committee an estimate of the liabilities of some of the F. Sinonrf, V.sq, 

distressed Unions, with the view of showing how far the proposed rate in aid :r « 

would be adequate, if it were collected on every rateable pound in Ireland ? ^ 

Yes ; I have prepared with that view the estimate I now hand in, from official 
documents presented to Parliament. In my last answer I have shown that a 
Union rate in aid would be required in 46 Unions, and a national rate in aid in 
28 Unions ; and yet it will be seen by this estimate, that the whole national rate 
in aid will not provide for 13 Unions out of 28, even on the preposterous sup- 
position lhat the whole of it would be collected. 
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The ITitness^ Tims supposing the entire amount of this rate in aid to be actually 
paid on every i^iteable pound in Ireland, there would still be a deficiency of 
4'Sj531/. lor 13 Unions alone, omitting 14 other Unions in aid of whose rates 
tlic Government and British Association had to advance 47,009/. in 1848. But 
at the close of the year ending 29th September 1848, there were 80 Unions in 
debt on their current c.^penses, to tlic amount of 208,273/. ; and as these Unions 
were unable to discharge their own liabilities, it is not easy to see hoAV they are 
to discliargc by a rate in aid the debts of otlier Unions ; and therefore, the rate 
in aid must fail on the remaining 4.0 Unions, of which 20 are in Ulster, 12 in 
Lidnstor, 12 in Munster, and one in Connaught. The above estimate refers to 
only I'A of the insolvent Unions, and it also supposes that the same amount of 
rate can be collected in them that was enforced in 1848 ; the enforcement of which 
has reduced so many fanners to the class of paupers, and ruined so many small 
capitalists and proprietors, as is admitted by the Commissioners, Inspectors and 
V'’ice'Cuardians in alt their Reports. This estimate is also framed on the sup- 
])ositicm that the number of paupers in these bankrupt Unions wall not exceed in 
1849 the number on the lists in 1848, — an assumption which is directly negatived 
by the Reports of the Inspectors, and by a comparison of the number's now on 
the lists with those at the corresponding period in 1848 ; and there can be little 
doubt, that as the rate-paying classes become pauperised, the pauper lists must 
necessarily increase in a geometric progression. In many Unions the third of 
the rate-payers haA’-e relimiuished their land, which noAv lies Avaste all land is 
depreciated in value ; and, therefore, the rateable property is diminished (it is 
believed nearly one-third), and consequently the rate in aid, even if it could be 
eciuitably levied and enforced, would never produce the sum I'equired, and a great 
portion of outstanding rates is irrecoverable, and Avill never be realised. 

TO.'iO. Can you give the Committee a Retiu-n or comparative Statement of the 
rates in six Unions to which no assistance has been gh'en in aid of rates, as con- 
trasted with the rates in six others, to which a very large amount has been given in 
aid of rates by the Poor Law Commission? 

The Return I now hand in Avill show how unecprally the aid has been 
extended by tlie Commissioners to the distressed Unions ; it shoAVS the six 
Unions in AA'hich the highest poundage rates Avere struck and put in course of 
collection (the lowest of them being 11. s', in the pound), during the year ending 
September the 29th, 1H49, and to Avhich no grants were made; and I contrast 
tlicm witii six <»thcvs, whose highest rate Avas 7.v. 7d., and to which grants 
amounting to 150,338/. were made in aid of rates. 



Union* 

TO wliich no Aid 
wii* grantee]. 


1 Rate 
Collcotlou. 


DATES ofRATES. 


Union* 

tovrbiuli -Aid was 
gran toil. 


Rate 

CoIIecdou. 


Amount 




i. d. 






s. d. 


£. 


Newcastle 


14 - 


Dec. 1847 - April 1948 - 


Ballina 


7 7 


36,260 


Kaiiturk - ! 


12 7 


Nov. 1847: Mar. ikSept. 1848 


Ballinrobe - 


a 8j 


29,700 


Tullamore - ' 


12 7 


April 1848 * Sept. 1848 - 


Galway 


6 - 


2.3,993 


Limerick 


10 3 


; Sept. 1647 - Sept. 1848 - 


Castlebar - 


5 6g 


21,690 


Tippcrfiry - 


11 -1 


- June 1848 - 


Westport - 


0 9 


21,020 


Bailicbofough 


11 - 


Dec. 1847 - Apr. 1848 - 


Clifdeii 


6 Gi 


17,GC6 


Average - 


11 10 




Total - 


0 5 

- - £. 


160,338 



It is also remarkable, that out of the first six, three only were under the manage- 
ment of Vice-Guardians, but the six last were all under the control of Vice- 
Guardians. 



(19.19.) 8 4 7051. An 



\ r. S/CKarl, 
24th April 1 849. 
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J. V. Stcicar/, Esq^ 
34.tli April 1849. 



yO*)! opinion prevailing that the Electoral Divisions in towns lu'c more 
heavily rated for the relief of the poor than the rural divisions m the same 
Union and that this excess results from numbers who have been evicted 111 rural 
districts crowding into the towns and villages, do you consider this to he the 
fact • and can you give the Committee a Eeturn of all those Unions in which the 
rate in a civic ‘district is not exceeded by the rate in several rural districts in tlic 

same Union? , . , , , ■ ^ 

There is great misapprehension on this subject. I have been surprised at so 
many persons officially cognizant with the Poor Law endeavoumig to discover 
a remedy for that which does not exist, and is not the lact ; the generally 
received opinion is, that Town Electoral Divisions are taxed ior the 1 oor Law, at 
a higher rate per pound than the rural districts. The Return I now liaiid ni to- 
your Lordships will show that there me only 19 Unions in winch the civic dis- 
trict rate is not exceeded by several i-ural Electoral Divisions in the Union. 



The Witness delivers in the same, which is as follows : 

A Retuen showing those Unions in which the Amoimt per Pound of the Aimual lixpcii- 
diture in the Year ending September 184 S on the Vukiation cxcccclcd m town jilectoni! 
Divisions the Amount per Pound in any of the Rural Electoral Divisions, hjgethcr witii 



the Poundage Rate of such Excess. 



PROVINCE. 

Ulster 
Munster - 



Ballycastle 
Lisburn - - - 

Newtownards - 
Ennistymon 
Cahir - 

Carrick-on-Shannon 

Cashel 

Thui'les 

Balrothery 

Dublin 

Athy 

Parsonslown - 
Tullamore 
Drogheda 
Navan 
Wcxlord - 
Rathdrum 
Baltiuglass 
Clifden - 



- m 

- 1 

- 43 
2 

- 93 

- 23 

- 5h 

- li 



This division includes Hi, (i 52 acres 



This division mchules acres. 



This division include.^ 2(1,0(10 iunx-s. 



The Tfitness.] Thus, out of 131 Unions, there are but 19 in whicli the Town 
Electoral Division Rate exceeds that in any rural districts, and that excess is- 
hut in six cases above Is. in tlie pound, and in the three largest d these the 
excess is, strictly speaking, a rural excess : on the (Dtlier hand, the cxcciss lu 
rural districts is often double, and in some cases three times the rate m the 1 own 
Electoral Divisions. 

7052. Can you give the Committee your estimate of the probable amount of 
the receipts of an income tax in Ireland at 7 d. in the pound ? . , rr 

1 calculate that the income tax could not bring into the Imperial Treasuiy 
above 250 , OOOL, and out of that would have to he deducted whatever its col- 
lection exceeded 41,666/. I calculate the income of Great Britain thus: the 
amount of income tax collected in 1846 was, in 

Income. 

£. 2,528,721, representing property of £. 86,990,005 at 7 cl. 
324,339, representing occupiers of - 1 1,120,194 at 7 d. 
744,019, representing funds, &c - 2.5,509,222 at 7 d, 
1,678,595, representing trades, &c. - 57,.551,828 at 7<’/. 

327,769, representing salaries, &:c. 11,237,794 at 7d. 



Schedule A. 
Schedule B. 
Schedule C. 
Schedule D. 
Schedule E. 



Tax - £. 5,603,443, representing income of - £. 192,409,043 



I calculate 
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I calculate the income of Ireland thus : 

Schedule A.; rateable property in 1843, 13,187,421/. 
in gross, reduced one-foiirtU by depreciation, £. 

3,2<)(l,8r)r)/. - . - . ■ - - - 9,890,566 

yeheduie B. : occupiers over 300/. per annum (sup- 
posed) 300,000 

Schedule C. : funds, the actual dividends - - 1,490,289 

Schedule D. : trade, 8cc. one-eighteenth and a half 

of England 3,110,909 

Schedule E. ; salaries, supposed, one-tenth of Eng- 
land 1,123,779 



£. 15,915,543 

Deduct, absentees already paying] 

income tax in England - - £ g qqq qqq 

Ditto mortgagees ditto - - -J ' ' 

5,000,000 



J. V. Sictvaii, Esq. 
24th Apiil 184^. 



£. 10,915,543 



Tax 201,666/. on net amount, say 10,000,000/. at 7 el. The sum in Sche- 
dule D. is got from the return of the amount of Capital on which legacy duty 
was paid in Great Britain and Ireland in 1846 and 1847 ; viz. 

1846; 1847: 

Great Britain - - £.42,630,687 » - £.43,011,642 

Ireland - - - 2,312,008 - - 2,363,573 

being ip the proportion of 18i to one ; and 1 tlierefore assume that the property 
in Schedule D. ought to bear a similar jtroportion to each other in both countries. 
I’rom this estimate, the gross income of Ireland would appear to be about one- 
tweuticth of that of England, and yet its population is as eight to thirteen, or very 
nearly threo-fourths. In calculating the income of England, I have omitted all 
incomes under 150 1. per annum, which are estimated by the Chancellor of the 
Exclio(|ucr at one-fourth of the whole, and, therefore, the true income of Great 
Britain would be 240,511,303 /. 

70.53. Will you give the Committee a return of the liabilities of some of the 
counties in Ireland, and their local taxation, with a view of showing the relative 
taxation of .England and Ireland ? 

Upoji the subject of tlie relative taxation of England and Ireland, it appears 
to me that great misapprehension exists, and I feel certain that an inquiry into 
the existing burdens on property in Ireland must prove that her taxation is quite 
disproportioned to her resources. The return which I will now give your lord- 
ships of the liabilities of five counties in Ireland proves this to be the fact, and 
tliat the average local taxation of Ireland is 8j. 4d. in the pound, while in 
England the same taxation is only 2^. in the pound. The Return printed by 
the House of Commons July 184^, No. 718, shows that tlie annual amount of 
taxes repealed in Great Britain from 1814 to 1846 has been 51,236,420/., but 
iu Ireland during the same period it has been only 2,903,995/., a difference in 
favour of England of 48,332,425 i. ; and if we take the following new taxes 
recently imposed on Ireland, viz. 

Annual poor-rate expenditure, and debts of 1 848 - - . 2,119,798 

Annual repayment of relief advances for 10 years - - - 272,821 

Increased duties on stamps and spirits (estimated at) - - 367,000 



we have of new taxes a total of £.2,759,619 



and, deducting this amount from all the taxes repealed in Ireland since 1814, it 
is clear that Ireland is now paying in direct taxes w'itbin 144,376 /. per annum of 
all the direct and indirect taxes she was paying in 1814, without any reference to 
other taxes that may have been imposed in the interim ; and if an income tax 
of 291,606 /., or a rate in aid of 329,685 /. be now imposed, she will be paying 
much more than she paid in 1814 : on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
England having been relieved of 51,236,420/. of annual taxation, is at this 
moment paying much less taxation than in 1814, or else all the boasts of sue- 
(19. 19.) T cessive 
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J. V. Ste-j:art, Esq. 
24th April 1849, 



cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer have been untrue, and all the theories of 
political economists delusive: it is therefore clearly demonstrable, that the 
taxation of England has been vastly decreased, while that of Ireland has been 
increased, and that therefore the charge of inadequate taxation as against Ireland 
at present is not only wholly unjust, but absolutely contrary to the fact ; and 
I therefore feel certain that the imposition of either “ a rate in aid” or ” an income 
tax,” without an inquiry into the relative taxation of both countries, will create 
such a feeling of injury and sense of injustice in Ireland as will peril the existing 
Poor Law, and involve the country in consequences for which the income which 
either of those taxes may produce will be but a small recompense. The same 
Parliamentary Paper will show that Ireland has remitted to the Britisli Exchequer, 
from 1796 to 1847, 27,335,453 l.8s.3 d., while the British Exchequer Imsremitted 
to the Irish Exchequer during the same period 8,421,274 Z. 8 s. 4}j d., which 
shows a surplus, remitted from Ireland to Great Britain, of 1 8,5)04,1 / 8/. 10 s. 10';^ 
being a surplus of 535,989/. per annum. 

The Witness delivered in the following Paper : 



A Return showing the Liabilities of certain Counties, supposing the maximum limit of 
Poor-rate to be fixed at 7 s. 6 d. in the Pound. 

County Clare. 

s. d. 

Repayment of reliefworks - 1 lO-l in the pound for 10 years. 

County cess (average of 3 years) - - - - - 2 OJ- for ever. 

Poor-rate (maximum limit) 7 6 till the law is changed. 

Relief advances (Burgoyne’s commission) - - - 2 10 for one year. 

14 83 in the pound on Poor Law 
valuation. 

Add one-fourth for depreciation of rateable property - 3 8 

Liabilities of Clare - - - 1 8 4-3 in the pound. 



County Mato. 

5 . <2. 

Repayment of relief works - - - - - -14 for 10 years. 

County cess (average of S years) - - - - - 2 -J for ever. 

Poor-rate (maximum limit) - - - - - - 7 0 till the law is changed. 

Relief advances (Burgoyne’s commission) - - -3-3 for one year. 

13 113 in the pound on Poor Law 
valuation. 

Add one-fourth for depreciation of rateable property - 3 5i 



Liabilities of Mayo - - - 17 43 in the pound. 



County Kerry. 



Repayment of relief works - - - 

County cess (average of 3 years) - 
Poor-rate (maximum limit) - 
Relief advances (Burgoyne’s commission) 



s. d. 

- - 10 for 10 years. 

- 2 2j for ever. 

-70 till the law is changed. 

- 2 8J for one year. 



13 Sin the pound on Poor Law 
valuation. 

Add one-fourth for depreciation of rateable property - 3 33 



Liabilities of Kerry - - - 16 63 in the pound. 



County of Galway. 



Repayment of relief works - - - . 

County cess (average of 3 years) - - - 

Poor-rate (maximum limit) - - - - 

Relief advances (Burgoyne’s commission) 



s. d. 

- 11 for 10 years. 

1 5J for ever. 

7 6 till the law is changed. 

2 6i for one year. 



Add one-fourth for depreciation of rateable property 



12 
- 3 



5 in the pound on Poor Law 
valuation, 
li 



Liabilities of Galway - - - 15 6J in the pound. 

County 
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County Limerick. 

Repayment of relief works - - - _ _ 

County cess (average of ;) years) - - - - 

Poor-rate (maximmu limit) - - - . - 

Repayment of relief advance (Burgoync’s conmiLssion) 



Add one-fourth for depreciation of rateable property 
Liabilities of Limekicic - 



POOR LAW. 669 

g ^ d"' F. Sletuari, Esq. 

- ~ Oi for 10 years. 24 th April 1849 . 

“1 2 for ever. 

- 7 (5 till the law is changed. 

- 2 7 for one year. 

12 -*5 in the pound on Poor Law 
valuation. 

- 3 - 

- 13 -4 in the pound. 



7 he H ttnei'S.] The payment of the constabulary is deducted out of the avera^^e 
of county cess : one-fourth additional taxation is added for the depreciation of 
the value of rateable property, as it is in effect the same whether you add one- 
fourth to the tax, or depreciate the property out of which it is paid one-fourth. 
Mr. Griffith has proved before the Committee that one-fourth is less than he 
would have to deduct on a re-valuation of Ireland ; and the above poundage-rate 
is taken upon the rack-rent, or Poor Law valuation, made previous to 1 S44 j and 
ill these calculations no allowance is made for lands lying- waste, on which no 
rates can be raised, and by which an additional burden is shifted to other lands 
under tillage. 

The annual property in England rateable to the poor, as calcu- £. 

lated by the Chancellor of Exchequer, is - , _ . 100,000,000 

The local taxation, viz., poor-rates, church-rates, highway-rates, 

and similar charges 10,000,000 

being a tax of only 2.s. in the pound. 



The annual value of property rateable to the poor 
in Ireland by valuation of 1842 and 1843, was - £. 13,187,421 



I deduct one-fourth for depreciation, according to 
Mr. Griffith’s evidence 3,296,855 



1st, the local taxation is, poor-rates expended in 

1848 £.1,855,841 

2d, county cess fannual average) - _ . 1,142,302 

3d, repayment of relief advances for 10 years - 272,821 

4th, repayment of relief advances (Burgoyne’s com- 
mission) for one year 9.53,355 



f. 

9,890,566 



4,124,319 



being a tax of 85. 4c?. on the present depreciated rack-rent value, or 6s. 2d. in 
the pound on the valuation of 1842 and 1843. 



7054. What do you consider to be the depreciation of Irish property ? 

Tlie depreciation of the rateable property of Ireland is much more tlian a fourth. 
Land hitherto set in small patches, and with great competition for it, could fair) v 
pay a high rent, and was certain to bring it under a system of potato cultivation, 
the food of the occupier foi-ming so material an element in its value, but with a 
destruction of that system of cultivation that competition must cease, and those 
rents must fall ; but, independent of that consideration, and of the great deprecia- 
tion in the price of all agricultural produce, which must force all the poorer soils 
into grazing ; the charges incident on the Poor Laws and famine form another 
and most serious item of depreciation, and these charges must now, on a re-valua- 
lion, be deducted out of the rateable property of Ireland. I have already shown, 
as an example, that the existing charges in Clare (even with a maximum rate of 
7s. Gd. for Poor Laws) is 14 S\d. in the pound on the Poor Law valuation of 
1842 and 1843 and if from tliis we deduct for county cess 2s. Gd., and forpoor- 
rate Ia’. Gd., the amounts deducted at the period of that valuation in 1842 and 
1843, we have 10s. 8^d. in addition to be deducted at the next valuation, which 
would reduce the existing valuation more than one-half on these items alone. 



7055. The liahitities you have now mentioned are local burdens, but the 
income tax in England is paid in addition to its local burdens : what distinction, 
therefore would you draw between the local burdens of England and Ireland ? 
(19.19.) t 2 There 
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There is this material distinction, which ought not to he lost sight of ; in I'lng- 
land all the poor-rate is paid by the occupier ; in Ireland three-fourths of it is 
paid by the proprietor : in England the poor-rate is an incidence on tlie land of 
300 ykrs’ existence; all property has been purchased subject to it, and all its 
arrangements made with, reference to the liability to this payment, and it is tlierc- 
fore on the same footing with tithes or rent-charges. In Ireland it is a new tax, 
and all the land has been purchased, settled and let, divested from poor-rate. lu 
England, 10 years since, there was no income tax, and in Ireland there was no 
poor-rate. In England 7d. in the pound of income tax has been imposed ; in 
Ireland also a new tax, but averaging near 3 s. in the pound, has been imposed 
in a poor-rate. In England it was proposed to make the 7d. a shilling, but Parlia- 
ment objected ; in Ireland it is proposed to add to the Irish tax what ■would in many 
cases be equivalent to U. in the pound as contrasted with other localities, and 
Ulster and Leinster object. I make this comparison on the average of Ireland; 
but if particular districts be taken, such as Kanturk, that which is only an addi- 
tional payment in England of 7 d., has been a new payment of 12 i'. in Ireland (omit- 
ting all the repayments for relief works), and therefore the increased taxation in 
these cases is as 20 to one. At the time of imposing the income tax, 4,30(),746/. 
of other taxes were repealed, and many other advantages given to Great Britam ; 
in Ireland only 228,8 lijZ. of taxes were repealed; but stamp and spirit duties 
more than equivalent were added ; and, in contrasting the relative resources of the 
two countries, with a view to an equitable distribution of taxation, it is to be 
recollected, that the repeal of the Corn Laws has operated with vastly greater 
severity on Ireland than England ; that measure was offered as a boon to the 
manufacturing interest, in which Ireland had but little share, and has been 
attended with that reduction in the price of grain which it was intended to ]u’o- 
dnee : in England the agricultural population is only 22 per cent., while in Ireland 
it is G4 percent., and therefore the relative loss to the agi-icultural interest has 
been as 22 to G4 : in England the manufacturing population is 4(! per cent., but 
in Ireland it is only 18 per cent., and therefore the relative gain between England 
and Ireland by a repeal of the Corn Laws has been in the proportion of 40 to IS, 
and thus England in her agricultural interest lost only the third of what .Ireland 
did, while the compensating gain to the manufacturing interest of England was 
much more than double that of Ireland. 

7056. Is there, in your opinion, any disposition in Ireland to resist the pay- 
ment of her fair share of taxation ? 

1 believe the universal feeling in Ireland is, that there was a relative scale of 
taxation established at the period of the Union ; that the policy of Parliament 
has been for some years to adopt those measures which were considered as more 
peculiarly calculated to benefit the manufacturing interests of England ; that 
those measures have pressed with undue severity on the agricultural interests ; 
and that therefore Ireland, as a peculiarly agricultural country, has suifered more 
severely than England; that she is now paying more than her due share of 
increased taxation ; and that before any new taxes are imposed upon her, a full, 
iuquiry into this subject ought to be instituted ; and she would then most cheer- 
fully submit to •whatever taxation Parliament might decide she ought to bear 
upon a due cosideration of the relative position and resources of both countries. 
And I think that, ■with an equality of taxation, she is also entitled to expect an 
equality in all other respects, and that it is most unjust, with an equality of 
taxation, to throw three-fourths of the poor-rate on the proprietor in Ireland, 
while the whole rate is paid by the occupier in England. 

7057. Have the Unions in Ireland repudiated the repayment of the Work- 
house loans ? 

It is not the fact that the Unions in Ireland have repudiated the repayment 
of the Workhouse loans ; many of the Union Workhouses were not opened until 
1844, the year previous to the famine; and, indeed, many of the instalments 
were not advanced until that year, and therefore not repayable until 1845. 
Forty-seven Unions have already made repayments amounting to 3G,220 1. ; and 
this, ■with 47,2G8/. surcharged, and subsequently deducted, has liquidated 
83,488 1. of the original debt, and the total arrear with interest due in .Fanuary 
1847 was only 151,588 /. 10s. It is ungenerous to accuse Ireland, suffering 
under a famine since 1845, and relieving nearly one million out of eight millions 
of her population, of a repudiation of this debt, when she is even now unable to 

meet 
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meet her local engagements for the support other poor, 86 Unions being in debt v.Simm-i, J^sq. 

in September 1 348, 268,273 1. Ireland is so clear from the charge of repudiation, 
that ail anxious wish was felt to have these repayments put on a practicable and 24th April 1849. 
satisfactory footing, with a view to discharge them; I accompanied a number of ^ 
the Irish Members in several interviews which they had with Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle and Mr. (ioulburn, with the view of obtaining an equalization of the rates 
of repayment, by extending the period in poorer districts, such as Dunfanaghy, 
which would have to repay in the proportion of 2 1. IC s. per cent., while Dublin 
would only have to repay at the rate of 4 d. per cent. A reference to the Return 
of Turnpike Trusts, presented to Parliament March 21st, 1849, No. 143, shows 
that England might with equal justice be charged with a repudiation of repay- 
ments, some of them due since 1817, and on which more than i.'iljOOO 1. is due 
out of original loans amounting to 205,150/.; and the Returns presented to 
Parliament show how regularly the loans for county works have been paid by 
Ireland : in my county, Donegal, not one shilling is due. I would also add, 
tliat in the year ending September 29th, 1848, tlie Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
expended 58,231 1. in additional buildings to procure additional accommodation 
for paupers, and that it is not therefore fair to chai-ge Ireland with a repudiation 
of ber debts, in consequence of her temporary inability to meet her ordinary 
engagements, while suffering under the pressure of a calamity, which the Turn- 
pike Trusts in England, and other parties to whom advances have been made, 
cannot allege as a palliation for their repudiation. And if the otlier^ extra- 
ordinary expenses incident on the famine since 1845 were added to the items I 
have enumerated, it would be found that the rateable property of Ireland had 
paid in extraordinary expenses more than what the building instalments would 
have amounted to ; and I therefore think that the charge of repudiation against 
Ireland is unfounded and unjust, andtliat no grounds for additional taxation exist 
on that account. If the account between the county Donegal and the Treasury 
were balanced, it would be found that the Treasury are indebted to the public 
charities of that county many thousand pounds, and that the Treasury set that 
county the example of repudiation. 



70.58. The Committee have heard that you were the purchaser of an estate in 
the county oi’ Clare, sold under a decree of the Courts in Ireland ; can you give 
the C^ommittee a statement of the circumstances attending that purchase, and the 
inconveniences you have been exposed to as the purchaser I 

Yes • I purchased an estate in the Kilrush Union, in the county Clare, under 
the Court of Excheciucr, and the statement I will now give your Lordships will 
show the injustice to which purchasers are exposed who buy under the 
and the great social evils which result from the present system. The late Colonel 
M ‘Mahon, of Cloniua, in the county Clare, died, leaving some debts and family 
charges upon hi.s estate. A hill was filed in tlie Court of Exchequer to raise 
those charges and a receiver was appointed over the estate in 1813. Ihe estate 
was sold under a decree of the Court in 1838 or 1839 after most tedious pro- 
ceedings and great costs to Mr. Hardy, of the county Cork : on an examination 
into the title, it was discovered that tliere was technical defect m it, and Mr. 
Hardy was freed from the purchase. In June 1843 it was again sold, under 
an amended decree, to obviate this defect; and as I vtis led to believe, from the 
previous proceedings, that no delay or difficulty could arise with regard to the 
title and that from the previous investigation and amended decree 1 should in a 
short time he put into possession of it, I became the purchaser, and had (accord- 
ing to- the invariable practice of the Courts) to lodge the whole purchase-money m 
court without the possibility of knowing anything about the title, except the scanty 
and garbled particulars contained in a printed rental, and the conffitions of sale 
cunningly drawn up by able counsel to gloss over the difficulties of the title, and 
to bind the purchaser. From that day to this, within a month of six vears, I 
have not been put into possession of it, and do not expect I shall be for two 
vears more These delays have resulted from the nature of the proceedings 
under the Courts, and from the deceptions in the rental, and the conditions of 
sale; no abstract of the title could be procured until after 
was lodged in court, and until many months after the sale, even then it was 
produced in so imperfect a shape as to involve me m considerable expense and 
diStv On a further examination into the title, it was discovered that the 
property, which was represented to contain about 9,000 statute acres, 

(10. 19.) T 3 
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j.r. Stewart, Esq. Contain within 1,200 acres of the quantity stated in the rental; that property 
“T" represented as fee-simplCj was leasehold, with a power of re-entry, and a reserva- 
24th AprU 1849. royalties ; that leases stated in the rental to have been made for ever, 

~ ' at insufficient rents, and directly contraiy to powere, were madewitlr full powers, 

and were binding and valid j that several reversionary leases, also stated to have 
been made contrary to powers, were equally binding and valid, and subsequently, 
in 1848, it was discovered that several other reversionary leases, not set out on 
the rental, were in existence and valid, and on one of which the receiver has con- 
tinued up to this to receive the original rent reserved under the old lease, and in 
the reversionary lease, instead of the additional and improved profit rent of 30 
per annum, stated in the rental to have accrued by the fall of the lease before I 
purchased. Upon these objections to the title, alter expensive proceedings and 
long arguments, the Remembrancer decided in my favour, and reported to the 
Barons of the Exchequer that I should be freed from the purchase. The vendors 
objected to this decision of the Remembrancer, and at the end of nearly five 
years from the date of the purchase, tlie decision of the Remembrancei- was 
reversed, and I was held to be bound by the purchase, the Barons deciding that 
I did not object to the leasehold tenure and royalties at the proper moment 
(though I did so as soon as it was discovered^ ; and with regard to the leases for 
ever and in reversion , it was decided that I had no right to speculate on the truth 
of statements set forth in the rentals by the vendors, who were in the possession 
of the title-deeds, and though I could have no possible access to them to 
ascertain their untruth ; and with regard to the reversionary leases not 
set out in the rental, and to the deficiency of 1,200 acres, they decided, 
that I was entitled to compensation, but not to be freed from the purcJiase, 
although the large area of the property, and the lapse of the leases, enabling 
me to improve the estate, were the main inducements to the purchase. 
Under this decision, we are now engaged in the truly Irish and rather difficult 
process of obtaining an accurate valuation of 1,200 acres, which do not exist, 
and in endeavouring to obtain secondary evidence of the existence of the rever- 
sionary leases, whiclx I cannot force the production of without equity suits in 
each case, and which it is the interest of the vendors and tenants to withhold 
until my opportunity for obtaining redress is past. Against this decision I was 
advised to appeal to the House of Lords by eminent counsel, but was deterred 
from doing so by the fearful cost already incun-ed. 'The result of these proceed- 
ings has been, that for the last six years I have neither received the interest of 
the purchase-money, nor the rents of the estate ; I have had no one to protect it 
from ruin and taxation during the recent years of famine, or to aid the people 
(as I did in Donegal), except the receiver, who is not employed by me, and looks 
^one to the receipt of rents ; and the consequence has been, that all the evicted 
paupers of adjoining estates have crowded into it, while I have liad no power to 
exercise the slightest control over the property, and the vendors are in 110 way 
interested in the welfare of the estate, as I am bound by the purchase. The 
widow of Colonel M'Mabon became the inheritor of the estate on the death of 
her youngest son, and she died lately of a broken heart, and without the common 
necessaries of life, though tlie original charges in 1813 were comparatively small 
in amount ; on her death fresh proceedings had to be taken, a new bill filed, a 
new decree pronounced, and now we have to discover her heir in America. That 
such a system must prove ruinous to all parties is evident ; the vendors, the 
purchasers, the mortgagees, and the tenants are equally injured by it. The 
vendors, by deterring purchasers, as I know it has done; the purchasers, by the 
certain ruin of their future estates, and by inability to live for six or eight years 
without any income ; the mortgagees, by the expenditure in law costs of that 
which is their security, often leaving a sura insufficient to meet their claims ; and 
to the tenants, by having no one to look to their interest, or to promote improve- 
ment, but a receiver in no way interested in the property or their prosperity. In 
this case, the capital I had intended to expend in the improvement of the pro- 
perty will all be spent in law costs, in a fruitless attempt to obtain that which 
the vendors professed to sell to me, and in the maintenance of my family, while 
so large a portion of my income is locked up in the court; this is not an 
uncommon case ; two friends of my own, Mr. Chambers and Mr. Hamilton 
purchased two estates on the same day I did under the Courts. Mr. Chambers! 
at the end of four years, was forced to take what his counsel pronounced was not 
the title under which he bought, and Mr. Hamilton, at the end of six years, has, 

I believe, 
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I believe, been freed from Iiis, after most expensive proceedings, during which, I j. v. Stewart, Esq. 

believe, the tenants paid no rent, and have.by their lawless proceedings in the Union 

of Glenties, seriously involved the general peace and order of that portion of 24th April 1849. 

Donegal in v'hich it is situated. To an unprofessional mind a simple cure for 

some of these evils would be to force the vendors to prove their titles to the 
satisfaction of the Court before the sale, and thus all parties would know what 
was sold and bought, and to invalidate all reversionary leases, unless registered 
in the courts at the time of execution. 

70,')9. The management of these estates, and the delay in making out the 
title to purchasers, must prove a serious social evil as connected witli the 
administration of the Poor Laws ? 

The mismanagement of these estates under the Courts is a serious social evil, 
and inflicts the greatest possible injustice on other proprietors who have the 
misfortune to be joined to them in the same Electoral Division. These pro- 
perties become, from subdivision, mismanagement and pauperism, plague-spots, 
to difiuse disorganization and crime in their neighbourhoods : the tenants become 
demoralized, and the purchaser probably is ruined, or possibly assassinated, in 
a vain attempt to restore order, and assert his rights. The accumulation of 
ai’rears of rent on them is veiy great; on 678 properties, under the control of 
the Court of Chancery alone, these arrears had accumulated from 39,3.58/., at 
the time the receivers were appointed, to 347,226/. in 1841 ; what they are now 
in 1849 it would be difficult to guess. 

7060. Do you thinlc that, striking off the outstanding arrears of rate in dis- 
tricts where they have been allowed to accumulate to such an extent as to 
discourage cultivation, would be a judicious measure ? 

I am of opinion that such a principle would be a most dangerous one to act 
upon. It would be impossible to define by Act of Parliament the instances and 
• circumstances in which such a remission should be made. It is to be recollected 
that these outstanding arrears are the security or fund out of which outstanding 
debts, amounting at the close of the year ending September 29th, 1849, to 
271,163 1. are to be paid; and just in proportion as these arrears are remitted, 
so must a corresponding amount of claim arise upon the “ rate in aid,” inde- 
pendent of its application to the future support of paupers ; and, therefore, the 
operation of such a provision would be to throw the debts of these districts, as 
well as the sujiport of their paupers, upon those Unions which have had the 
honesty to discharge their own debts and pay their own rates, often (as I know) 
by mortgaging their future resources, and at the ruin of the rate-paying classes. 

It must be clear, therefore, that if such a principle be adopted, all the distinctions 
between right and wrong, between honesty and dishonesty, between industiy and 
idleness, must be annihilated, and that the defaulting districts will in future be 
as numerous as thi.s inducement to become so will be great. The Return I have 
already submitted to the Committee, exhibiting the unequal distribution of aid 
ito six Unions, as contrasted with six others to which no aid was afforded, will 
show how dangerous it would be for Parliament to entrust any officers with the 
exercise of an indefinite discretion in such a matter, and peculiarly so with 
funds contributed by a limited portion of the Empire, and not drawn from the 
Imperial Exchequer. I think that the adoption of such a principle would be a 
most unanswerable argument against a “ national rate in aid,” as distinguished 
from aid out of the Imperial resources. 

7061. Do you see any difficulty in giving a power to Boards of Guardians to 
sell the tenant’s interest for the payment of arrears of rate ? 

The sale of the tenant’s interest for outstanding rates may he quite just in 
theory, but thei'e are practical difficulties in the matter which appear to me 
difficult to meet ; amongst which, in many cases, the tenant’s interest, deducting 
the arrears of rent, and outstanding claims against the farm (for many farms are 
mortgaged as a security for private debts) may be less than nothing. Again, the 
Board of Guardians may sell his interest, but the landlord may not approve of 
the purchaser as a tenant, and this is a matter of most serious importance in 
Ireland, for the purchaser may be a ribhonman, a pauper, or a man without 
capital, stock, intelligence or character. The Board of Guardians may prefer a 
Gelt, the landlord a Saxon, or vice versd ; the jirice to be paid, or the rent to be 
given, cannot be taken as the test of qualification or preference ; the former will 

(19. 19.) T 4 usually 
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J r. simart usually outbid the latter, because the first will generally purchase without the fixed 

’ * intention to fulfil liis engagements ; the latter, generally, with a detennniution to 

24 th April 1849 . ( 3 q so • and therefore the price oftered will be regulated by the extent in which those 

motives operate. It appears to me that the proper course would be to throw the 

whole rate upon the occupier, as in England, and as I have already suggested, 
and that in the event of two rates remaining unpaid for a certain period, the land- 
lord should be liable, but the tenant should forfeit his title on proof of the 
payment by the landlord. Where the sale of the tenant-right is recognised, out- 
standing arrears of rate are always deductions from the purchase, as the land is 
liable for them under the existing law ; but in these cases the landlord has the 
approval of the tenant. 

7062. With reference to the adoption of estates as areas of taxation, do you 
consider that it would be possible to combine detached townlaiids belonging to 
the same proprietor into one area of taxation, so as to combine property, indivi- 
dualize responsibility and interests, and at the same time diminish the nmnber 
of areas of taxation ? 

I can see no possible difficulty in it : estate areas, I have already said, I con- 
sider to be of the greatest importance, and I think that it sliould he an insur- 
mountable obstacle alone, which ought in each case to prevent the adoption of 
that principle. For the purposes of taxation, I see no difficulty iu combiniug 
detached towniands belonging to the same proprietor in the same Union ; 1 think 
it holds out many advantages ; it might enable an estate area of taxation to be 
formed where the immediate juxta-position of a sufficient number of his town- 
lands could not be secured, if their immediate contact were necessary to their 
being united in an area of taxation ; it would also extend the area within which 
the proprietor could dispose of and employ his population, with a view to the 
prevention of destitution ; and it would prevent that which may become, and lias 
often proved, a great abuse of the law, that is to say, if a proprietor 1 ms iiine- 
tenths of the property in one Electoral Division, or area of taxation, and only 
one-tenth in another, his taxation in the one would be nine-tenths, but iu tlie 
other only one-tenth ; in this case he might remove all his paupers from the 
division where he would be taxed nine-tenths for his proportion of the rate, to 
the one in which his liability would be only one-tenth, and he could thus he 
enabled to shift the burden on his neighbours ; but if all his property were com- 
bined in one or more areas of taxation (if too large for one), this could not take 
place. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



The Honourable EDWARD TURNER BOYD TWISLETON, is called iu, 
and further examined, as follows ; 



pie Bon. 7063. YOU stated to tlie Committee on your last examination, that you had 
E.l .B.Twi.ii eion. ^jeen made acquainted with the resistance winch had been offered at Ballina and 
Ballinrobe, and other places, to the different appeals against the rates 'I 

Yes; my impression is, that I derived my knowledge from statements in the 
newspapers. 

7064. Will you tell the Committee whether any representation lias been made 
to you by any of the Boards of Vice-Guardians on the subject of these appeaks ? 

I have no distinct recollection of any such representations. I have been absent 
lately, until within this last week, from Dublin ; it is possible that such repre- 
sentations may have been made during my absence ; audit is possible that cmii- 
munications on the subject may have been made previously. 

706.5. But you were present at the Board in Dublin, in tire month.s of Decem- 
ber and January last ? 

Yes. 

7066. Is not that the time of the Quarter vSessions? 

Yes. 

7067. And did not the difficulty thrown in the way of the appellants at Ballina 
and Ballinrobe happen at those sessions ? 

7068, Will 
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70C8, Will you tell the Couimittee whether any particular orders or directions 
have been given to the Boards of Vice-Guardians in Ireland in respect to these 
appeals ? 

No. 

7060. None whatever ? 

No. 

7070. Then it is left to each Board to act according to their o\sti discretion r 

'I'o act according to the law ; in fact, it is a part of the settled policy of the 

Commission t(j meddle as little as possible with Boards of Guardians or with 
Vice-Guardians in reference to the collection of the rates. We consider that 
the Guardians have a distinct original power derived from Acts of Parliament, 
and that it is proper for the Commission to interfere as little as possible with that 
power. 

7071 . But are you aware that the Boards of Vice-Guardians are in the habit 
of referring these questions to the Commissioners r 

ff there is any legal point upon which we can assist them, we give them assist- 
ance. 

7072. That was the policy adopted by the Poor Law Commission in England, 
was not it ? 

Yes. decidedly so. In fact the number of cases connected with the rates that 
come before the English Commission is very small indeed ; it is a branch of the 
law which comes so little before the Commission, that I do not suppose I had 
two ([uestions on the subject ever brought before me while I was an Assistant 
Commissioner in England. It is merely a continuation, so to say, of the same 
policy lor the Commission not to interfere tvith Guardians in reference to the 
collection of rates in Ireland. 

7073. Assum in g that to have been strictly the case as you state it, do not you 
think that there was a sufficiently substantial difference between the cases of 
England and Ireland ; in Ireland tlic Poor Law having been introduced now for 
the first time, and those called to carry on the machinery of its administration, 
being wholly and entirely inexperienced in the nature of the business, to justify 
a more active and efficient superintendence upon the part of tire Commission in 
Ireland - 

It vStrlkcs me that the system in Ireland has been established now for some 
time, and the law is tolerably definite upon the subject. 

7074. Is there any analogy in the law of England to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Vice-Guardians ? 

No. 

7075. Do you conceive that there is no greater extent of responsibility thrown 
upon the Commission in dealing with Vice-Guardians, who are appointed by 
themselves and responsible to them, than there is in dealing with the elected 
Guardians or cx o^icio Guardians. 

The Vice-Guardians are supposed to be persons acquainted with the subject, 
and acquainted with the laws ; and if they ask our opinion upon any point, we 
give that opinion. 

7076. Do you communicate to the Committee that you place exactly the same 
confidence in the administration of these powers of taxation by the Vice-Guar- 
dians who are unconnected with the district, and who have no principle of 
representation connected with their office, that you would in the Guardians who 

are elected 1 . 

Decidedly. The main point respecting which we are solicitous, is the selection 
of competent individuals j when they are appointed, we deal with them in th& 
same way as with Boards of Guardians. We do our best to select fit individuals, 
and if they abuse their powers, they are responsible for the abuse of those 
powers. 

7077- Is there any analogy, in respect of the control exercised by the Com- 
missioners over the Guardians or Vice-Guardians in the law of England, tlmt at 
all resembles the absolute necessity and obligation imposed by law upon the Com- 

(19. 19.) U mission 



The Hm. 

E. T. B. Txmlelon. 
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mission to approve individually of all proceedings against immediate lessors in 
Ireland ? 

That is the only distinction between the two cases, and on a former occasion 1 
stated to a previous Committee the policy which was then adopted by tlic Com- 
missioners, of interfering as little as possible on that head also, although their 
consent was required. But since the Committee on tlie subjectlast Session made 
its Report on that point, we have interfered more than was the practice previously. 

7078. Will you have the goodness to state in what respect your present prac- 
tice differs from that which you described in your examination before Lord 
'Wharncliffe’s Committee ? 

We require a distinct statement why they do not deem it advisable to proceed 
by 15 days’ notice or by civil bill, and we discourage proceedings in the RU])erior 
courts. 

7079. Had you not anterior to that, as appears from the papers before Parlia- 
ment and from the evidence which you gave before Lord Wharnclifie’s Com- 
mittee, in the first instance directed the Guardians to report to you iu every case 
the grounds of their proceeding in the superior courts ? 

I stated most fully that that was not acted upon. 

7080. But now you require it? 

Yes. 

7081. And you exercise the control of a discretion upon that subject ? 

Yes. 

7082. You say that you consider that point to which you have just been 
addressing your observations, as the only distinction between the sujicrvisiou of 
the Poor Law Commission in Ireland and in England ; are you prepared 1.o say, 
adverting to the difference of circumstances between the two countries, even 
where there are no Vice-Guardians, that there is not a broad distinction between 
the macliinery with which the Commissioners have to deal in England ami in 
Ireland ? 

There is a great distinction between the machinery, because in the one country 
Overseers usually make the rates, and in the other the Guai'dians. But as far as 
this distinction goes, the course pursued in Ireland is right, cl fortiori-, for Guar- 
dians do not seem to require so much control as Overseers, inasmuch as Over- 
seers are not so competent to deal with points of law, and are likely to understand 
the subject less than Guardians. It must not be supposed that we have not 
frequently to answer questions connected with the making of rates ; that j.s a dis- 
tinct point ] but that which we have all along repudiated, and which wc do repu- 
diate, is an attempt to make the Commissioners responsible ibr everything that 
may be incorrect or improper in the making of rates, or in any proceeding against 
defaulters. 

7083. Then do you consider that the Poor Law Commission have no responsi- 
bility imposed upon them at all, with respect to the checking and to the prevent- 
ing of abuses in the imposition of rates ? 

Undoubtedly we have, to a certain extent. Supposing an abuse was brought 
fairly before us, we should give our opinion upon it ; there is not the least doubt 
about that ; but what I object to, is the endeavouring to make the Commissioners 
responsible for every abuse which takes place in maldng of rates, and in the 
bringing of actions by Guardians against defaulters. I tliink that you. should 
take each particular case, and then consider whether it was very fully brought 
before the Commissioners, and what their opinion upon that case was. 

7084. Supposing that, in a case of vexation, a complaint were made to the 
Commissioners ; would the answer of the Commissioners be at once, ” We have 
no responsibility in this matter, and we must leave it entirely to the Board of 
Guardians.” Do you not think it would rather be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to exercise such a supervision and control as should tend to check and 
prevent such an abuse of power? 

My answer would depend upon the precise nature of the case ; all general 
.statements of this kind are liable to different interpretations ; I might act upon 
my own statement and my view of the case, in precisely the manner that your 
Lordship might deem it right to act under the same circumstances. 

7085. Then 



Hon. 

i£. T. B. Tv.'klcton. 
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7085. TIicu when you stated, as you did in the first instance, that you thought 
that it was the settled jrolicy of the Commission in Ireland to leave ail such ques- 
tion.s to tlie decision of the Hoards of Guardians, vou mean that that opinion 
must be subject to modification ? 

1 stated timt the policy was to interfere as little as iiossible. 

70sn. (.:an you give us any idea at all of the construction wbicli you would 
P'ut \ipon those (lualifying words, “as little as [) 0 ssible”? 

ft would rc<iuirc me, in order to give an e.vplanation of that, to have special 
oases before me. !Suppose a case of rating ; that there was the case of an indivi- 
dual who apiioalcd to the Commissioners, and stated that he was improperly 
j-alcd ; 1 should say that that -was not a (question for the Commissioners, but a 
question wliich should be settled upon appeal ; that would be an instance of our 
meddling as little as possible; we should not go into the question whether he 
was or was not properly or improperly rated. 

7087. Supjtosing that individual to have not only complained that lie was 
improperly rated, but to have represented to )mu that he had taken all the steps 
■which were in liis ])ower to prosecute his appeal against that tax, and that he 
had found himself thwarted by the Boards of Guardians, and that he had not been 
fairly dcjdt with, preferring complaints against those Boards of Guardians, -would 
3 'ou then feel it your duty to interfere? 

Yes, in that case we should make an inquiry. 



7088. Are the Committee to understand that you consider that the Vice-Guar- 
dians being once appointed, no greater responsibility rests with the Commissioners 
in respect of the conduct of those gentlemen, than with respect to the elected 
Boai’ds of (iuai-dians, who are answerable to a constituency? 

The Commissioners are so far responsible, that if these individuals are incom- 
petent they ought to be removed, or if they act corruptly they ought to be 
I'emoved ; but if they, being competent persons and such as ought to be 
appointed, exercise a reasonable discretion upon the subjects brought before 
them, and where they fall into an error of judgment, it appears to me that 
the Commissioners are not responsible for their conduct, any more than for the 
conduct of the Board of Guardians. 

7080. Do you not conceive that the Commissioners are bound, as far as they 
can, to see to a unifonii administration of the law, by offtcers appointed by them- 
selves ? 

Yes, ■within certain limits. 

7090. Are the Committee to understand that although, through newspapers or 
other means, you became acquainted with the frivolous opposition offered at 
Ballina and Ballinrobe to the appellants, you did not consider it your duty to 
make any representation to those Boards of Guardians on that subject ? 

I have no distinct recollection of the cases to which your Lordship refers. 



7091. You cannot bring to your recollection, that any representation or 
remonstrance of the sort has been made by the Commissioners to any Board of 
Vice-Guardians ? 

I cannot say that , I have no doubt that there are some instances where we 
have considered that Vice-Guardians did not act correctly, and we have made a 
representation to them accordingly. 



7092. Have you given any general direction, that in the prosecution or the 
defencrof legal proceedings there should, as far as possible, be a disposition to 
join issue upon the merits of tlie case, and not to have recourse, in either cases ot 

prosecution or defence, to mere technicalities ! ^ , , , , 

* We have given no such general direction as that. I should not have fte 
slightest objection to issue a direction of the kind, if it were possible to draw a 
line on the subject. 

7033. Do you think that that would be a reasonable course for a public body, 
like a Board of Guardians, to act upon? 



Yes. . . , 

7094. You stated on a former day, that these were legal difficulties which 
offered themselves on all legal questions ? 

(19.19.) “2 
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My impression is, that in all legal proceedings in this country, individuals are 
liable to lose their cause, if they do not observe all the technicalities ot law. 

7095 Can you tell the Committee whether there is any case at all similar, or 
analogous to this, that a body shall be vested with the power of unlunitcd and 
arbitrary taxation ; that the book of the party shall be prlmd facte cydcnce of 
the truth of that rating, and that then by some trifling informality 111 the noUce, 
the rate-payer shall be refused defence on tiie merits ? , . , , , 

I am not aware of a parallel case to that ; hut I must object to the expression 
of what is called “ unlimited and arbitrary taxation the taxation appears to me 
not to he unlimited, and not to be arbitrary. 



7096. In -what respects ? 

Tlie amount of taxation is according to the expenses 
Division. 



of each Electoral 



7097. Who makes the estimate of those expenses? 

The Vice-Guardians make the estimate. 

7098. And does it not rest entirely upon their conduct in making the estimate 

what may be the future anionut of rating ? 

It is on their reasonable discretion, in a legal sense; it is on a reasonable 
exercise of their judgment, arising from the past expenses and the future j.ros- 
pects of the Union ; it is not an unlimited amount which they may raise. 

7099 . Is not the taxing power which they possess the same unlimited power 
that in the case of any despotism, including that of Mehemet All, would be 
exercised ? 

Decidedly not. 

7100. Will you have the goodness to state in what respects it is diftcrcnt ? 
Because the Guardians are bound, by the Act of Parliament under wlucli they 

act, to make rates in proportion to the requirements of each Electoral Division, 
and they may be removed from their office, if they abuse their power. With 
regard to Mehemet Ali, I am not aware that in imposing taxes in Egypt, he is 
bound by any law analogous to an Act of Parliament, or that he can be removed 
from his office for imposing excessive taxes on his subjects. 



7101. But supposing the parties imposing the tax have, at the same time, an 
unlimited and unrestrained power of calculating, at their discretion, what the 
subject of the taxation is to be, and the sum to be collected, docs not tliat prac- 
tically amount to a discretionary power in their hands ? 

It is a power which they exercise, subject to responsibility. 

7102. The power in this respect is the same in the Vice-Guardians and in the 
elected Guardians ? 

Yes ; except that elected Guardians are not, in the same sense, a responsible 
body. 

7103. Do you recollect the case of the Union of Newcastle, in the county of 
Limerick ; was not there a case there in which the elected Guardians applied the 
funds, without any sealed order, for the relief of the out-door poor ? 

There was a case of that kind. 

7104. That was continued for some time? 

For a certain time. 

7105. And a considerable amount expended? 

Yes. 



7106. Will you have the goodness to state whether there has been any pro- 
ceeding taken by the Poor Law Commission, for the purpose of the recovery of 
the sum so misapplied? 

I believe that the Auditor has not been able to settle precisely the individuals 
to whom he shall charge the relief illegally given ; that case is not closed. 

7107. How long back did that case take place ? 

In November of the year before last. 

7108. In November 1847 ? 

Yes. 

7109, There 
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7109. There is no question that that was an illegal appropriation of public 
money ? 

Yes. 

7110. And during that interval of time, there has been no remedy obtained 
foj‘ the rate-payers of that Union ? 

No, it was a very heavy case ; the amount illegally given was of very great 
extent. There are great difficulties involved in enabling the Auditor to settle to 
wlioni he i.s to charge each sum illegally expended on that occasion. 

7111. In that case, then, there was an illegal appropriation exercised by an 
unrestrained, though a legitimate, discretion r 

That was the case of a Board of Guardians. 



7112. Have you not stated that the Vice-Guardians would have the same 
power ? 

The Vice-Guardians would be responsible for the abuse of a power of that 
sort. 

7113. They would be responsible to whom ? 

To the Commissioners, undoubtedly. That is what I have stated all along. 

711'^. Have you had occasion to remove any Vice-Guardians for misappro- 
priations of public money? 

Yes. 

711.5. Have there been any instances in which relief has been given by the 
Vice-Guardians contrary to your instructions by sealed order, or without the 
existence of your sealed order, contrary to the antecedent Act of Parliament ? 

Yes ; and in one case we removed two Vice-Guardians for having given such 
relief without a sealed order. 

7116. In any of these cases to which you have referred, has there been any 
remedy procured through the medium of the Auditors? 

I believe in one of the cases the individuals will have to refund the money. 



7117. Has any money been returned? 

I camiot say that the money has been actually lodged with the Treasurer. 

711,8. Therefore, as far as the provisions of the Act at present stand, there 
has been no practical consequence of the audit of the account ? 

As far as I know, the money has not been actually refunded in one case. 

7119. Is there any security for its being refunded ? 

No. 



7120. Within your knowledge, have monies of that description ever been 
refunded ? 

I do not remember a case. 

7121. You have stated that the Boards of Guardians have not a power of 
unlimited and arbitrary taxation ? 

Yes. 



7122. Have they not a power of charging any person for any amount of pro- 
perty, whether it belongs to him or not ? 

In the first instance ; but it would be a breach of trust if a Board of Guardians 
were to make a palpably unjust rate on any one. 

7123. Have they not a power of charging any person for any amount of pro- 
perty, whether it belongs to him or not ? 

In the first instance they have ; but there is a power of appeal. 



7124. If the party were denied that appeal from some technical objection to 
tli 2 notice, he -would, in that case, be unjustly charged for property that did not 

belong to him? , , , , u j- 

If he were unjustly charged, I have already stated that I should disapprove 
most strongly of his being defeated in appeal upon technical grounds. 



(19.19.) 



u 3 



7125. If 
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7125. If cases of abuse were represented to the Commissioners, you arc of 
opinion tliat it would be their duty to direct that for the future the.sc technical- 
objections should be waived? 

I should feel a difficulty in stating altogetlier that no technical objection was 
to have its weight. I cannot say, without further consideration, whether a lini^ 
could be drawn on this subject. All that I can say is, that if I had indivicluaily 
to deal with such a case, 1 would not tliiuk for a moment of insisting upon u 
technical objection. 

7126. If it were represented to you that the Assistant Barrister, before whom 
such appeals had been heard, had stated in open Court that the conduct of tlic 
Guardians had been vexatious and frivolous, should you consider, in such a case, 
that it would be your duty to censure that Board of Guardians ? 

That would depend very much upon who the Assistant Barj-istcr wa.‘<. f am 
not at all prepared to say, that in the present state of the country every AssiKtaat 
Barrister was necessarily in the right, who might make a statement to tlie effect 
that the conduct of a Board of Ciuardians or of Vice-Guardians, iu reference to an 
appeal against poor-rates, was frivolous and vexatious. 

7127. But in such a case you would require to have the case represented to 
you, and you would inquire into the merits ? 

Yes. The way to have an inquiry into any case of that kind, would be to 
make a representation to the Commissioners respecting it ; and W(> should refer 
that letter to the Vice-Guardians for an explanation, and then give our opinion 
upon it. 

7128. Then you object to issuing any such general order as the one proi)OScd ? 

Witliout further consideration, Ido. I have no doubt whatever as to its being 

desirable that the law should be such that no one who is improperly rated should 
be compelled to pay rates on account of legal technicalities ; and in like manner, 
that no Board of Guardians, or other party who might bring an action of debt, 
should be debarred from his or their rights on account of such tecimutalitics ; I 
have no doubt of that. 

7129. Are you not aware that to sue a person for debt you must prove the 

Yes. 

7130. In the case of rating, the book is received ss&prmdfacic evidence, with- 
out any other proof, is it not ? 

Yes, in the case of occupiers ; so far there would he a distinctifin. As T said 
before, I should not have the least objection to an alteration of the law on the 
subject in reference to rating; but I certainly think that the injustice arising from 
technicalities in law is not confined memly to poor-rates, but is far more exten- 
sive in this com^t^ 3 ^ 

7131. When the party upon one side is a public body, making a demand for 
public purposes, do not you think that the taking advantage of technicalitie.s is 
rather more objectionable than when the question is between private parties ? 

It is. 

7132. Will you have the goodness to state the constitution of tiie Poor Law 
Commission under the Extension Act ; of whom does it consist ? 

Of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Under Secretary for Ireland, and an 
individual called the Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws. 

7133. Is there not an Assistant Commissioner? 

There is likewise an Assistant Commissioner, to whom all the powers of the 
Chief Commissioner may be delegated during his absence from Dublin ; and 
there is likewise a Secretary. 

7134. During the residence of the Chief Commissioner, what arc the functions 
assigned to the Assistant Commissioner ? 

He assists in performing the whole business of the office. 

7135. To what extent is there assistance ^ven by the two official members 
being cliarged with other duties, the Chief Secretary and the Under Secretary ? 

Every day in the week, speaking generally, a Board is held at Dublin Castle, 

and 
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and at that Board all subjects which are either in themselves of any very special 
importance, or which are important, as involving a great general iDrineiple, are 
hrouglit under coiisklcration. For example, a Board of Guardians would not 
he dissolved, or an answer would not be given on a question likely to occasion 
religious anhnositica, without a previous consideration’of the subiect by the Board 
of Commissioners. Generally speaking, 1 should say that I have been in the 
iiabit ot reserving lor the Board all Poor Law cases respecting which the Chief 
Scc:retary for Ireland was likely to be questioned in the House of Commons. 



The Hon. 

E. T, J 3 . Twhlelon. 

24th April 1849. 



71d0. Duriug time of great pressure upon the public business of the country, 
is it possible that tliose Boards can be held every day,* take the late events in 
Ireland, during the late troubles and anxieties on the part of the Government as 
to the peace of the country ? 

There were very few days even then on which a Board was not held. The 
Committee should know that a meeting of the Board very seldom lasts more than 
•hall-an-hour or three quarters of an hour. 



7io7. The object being to bring the reserved cases under consideration ? 
Yes. 



713S. How is the business transacted during the absence of the Chief Secre- 
tary in attending his duty in Parliament ? 

It is transacted in precisely the same manner ; the Board then merely consists 
of two members. 

7139. Are there communications from time to time made to the Chief Secre- 
tary of the more important decisions to which the Board shall come in order to 
obtain, where the circumstances admit of it, his previous opinion, and where it 
it is required to communicate to liim the result with a view to Parliamentary 
responsibility? 

He always receives a copy of the minutes. If there was any case of great 
imjiortance on which it was deemed advisable to have his opinion, a communi- 
cation would be made to him ; but I am not able to say that such questions 
have often arisen. In the generality of cases, the Under Secretai*y would be 
su])poscd to be acijuainted with the general views of the Chief Secretary, and 
would probably give his opinion on his own responsibility. 

7140. Do you recollect a case which excited considerable discussion and atten- 
tion both in Parliament and elsewhere, where, under an opinion which was given 
to the Board by Mr. Hcnn, relief was authorized to be afforded to the members 
of a family, the liead of that family being disqualified from receiving relief by 
still retaining possession of more than a quarter of acre of land ? Was that case 
brought under the consideration of your colleagues, the official members of the 
Board ? 

Decidedly, to the best of my belief ; the Chief Secretai-y at that time was in 
London, undoubtedly ; it was brought under the consideration of the Under 
Secretary for Ireland. 

7141. Was that a decision of yours, or was it a decision in yonr absence of 
the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, who was charged, during your absence, 
as you have described, with llie execution of your functions ? 

It was issued when I was in Ireland, and 1 consider myself wholly responsible 
for it. 

7142. Take such cases as the application which came to you from Newcastle, 
in the county of Limerick, in relation to the alteration of the Electoral Divisions 
of the Devon property; were those cases in which, the principle being involved, 
you would communicate with the official members, and make them cognizhnt 
of the fact ? 

Decidedly. The letter in answer to the application of the trustees of the Earl 
of Devon was very fully considered by all the members of the Commission. 

7143. Were not there some analogous cases likewise which were determined 
upon the same principle as that ? 

Yes. 

7144. And those likewise were brought under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners ? 

(19.19.) u4 I would 
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I would not say eveiT particular case. After the principle had once been 
decided that we would not alter the Electoral Divisions on the principle ot 
estate rating, if any proposition, which merely involved the same general prin- 
ciple, was made for the alteration of any Electoral Division, I should have 
respectfully declined to entertain such a proposition, and should have sent to 
the party who made a copy of the answer to the trustees of the Earl of Devon. 

7145. Was that application the first that was made upon that subject ? 

My impression is that it was the first after the constitution of the new 
Commission. At any rate, it was so very much the most important of all the 
applications, that it was held to determine the principle. 

7146. The most important on account of the extent of the property r 

Yes ; on account of the extent of the property, and tlie great change whicli 
it would have made in the Electoral Ihvisions of the Newcastle Union. 

7147. Supposing that we were discussing the formation of a non-existing 
Board for the purpose of administering the Poor Law in Ireland, do you con- 
ceive that the constitution of the Board, formed as it is, is the most convenient 
and effectual that could be devised for that purpose, or do you think that it 
would be susceptible of any change witli a view to its improvement r 

It appears to me that it 'has worked remarkably well since 1847 ; at the same 
time I must say, that the effect would depend almost entirely upon the individuals 
who were the Chief Secretai 7 and the Under Secretary. Practically speaking, 
as the Chief Secretary has been so much absent from Dublin, the cx (ffp-cio 
member of the Board who has attended it most frequently has been the Under 
Secretary, and I cannot doubt for a moment that I have derived the greatest 
advantage from acting with Mr. Redington, and from having the benefit of his 
thorough knowledge of Ireland, his tried ability, and his remarkable singlcnc.ss 
of purpose. 

7148. Those are two removable offices, are they not? 

Yes. I would wish, however, to add, that if in process of time, when parties 
were very equally balanced, an Under Secretary or Chief Secretaiy for Ireland 
•were appointed, by whom it was deemed to be a great object to make use of 
their patronage for purposes of Parliamentary influence, the present arrangement 
would be most mischievous to the Commission. It has succeeded from the 
honesty with which the appointments have been made ; hut if ever there were 
a Secretary or Under Secretary who interfered with the appointments, other 
Th an on the principle of selecting the best candidate, the Commission would ho 
deeply injured. 

7149. Do you not think that the success which you have de.scribed is also 
attributable to the long experience and knowledge which the two present officers 
have of the peculiar circumstances of Ireland itself? 

Yes. 

7150. Those two offices being political in their nature, and subject to changes 
of the political party at periods of changes of Government, should you feel con- 
fidence in the permanent well working of that system, subject, as it would tlien 
be, to vicissitudes and the possible appointment of persons unconnected with 
Ireland, and inexperienced in its local circumstances ? 

It would depend entirely upon the individuals selected for those offices. If 
an individual were selected as Under Secretary for Ireland who had not some 
knowledge of the Poor Laws (for it is to he observed that Mr. Redington wiis 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians of Galway Union), or if one were selected 
who was not sound in his views of Poor Laws, the system would not work 
well 

7151. You are aware that under the existing English Poor Law certain official 
persons are connected with the Commissioner at Somerset House in the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law of this country ; are you aware •whether any such 
active communication and constant co-operation as that which you have described 
beneficially to exist in Ireland exists in this country ? 

I am aware that it does not. 

7152. That 
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7152. That neither tto Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor the Lord President 
nor any other great officers of State, ate united in the Somerset House admi- 
lustration ? 

3n practice they are not so united. 



7153. IJildny- into calculation Uie difficulty of uniting the qualifications which 
you have described, great knowledge of the working of the Poor Law and local 
knowledge so as to apply the__princip]es upon which the Poor Law exists and 
upon which its .safety and its efficiency depend, do you think that the public can 
led any very great confidence in the permanence of a system which depends 
u])on those peculiar qualifications, being superadded to the political qualifications 
which ai-e required primarily for those high offices in the State? 

The public may possibly not feel any such confidence ; but at the same time 
everything will depend upon the care which hereafter may be taken in the selec- 
tion of those officers, bearing in mind, as an element in the selection, individuals 
who possess a knowledge of Poor Law principle. 

7154. A fortunate and inviting despotism has been called a happy accident ; 
Ihrowing the administration of the Poor Laws into the hands of two’ great poli- 
tical officers charged with enormous responsibilities and duties, do you not 
consider that the qualifications which you have, I am sure, so justly described in 
tlie present instance, are more to be regarded in the nature of a happy accident 
tiian of a contingency that can be permanently relietl upon ? 

Perhaps so; but they were possessed by the only other Under Secretary for 
Ireland who held office during my official connexion with the country, hiloreover, 
it is my impression that if a Chief Secretary and Under Secretaiy were appointed 
who hiid not much knowledge upon the subject of the Poor Laws, they would 
naturally defer to the opinion of the Chief Commissioner, and, at any rate, under 
such circumstances they would not interfere to any veiy great extent with the 
details of the law. 



7155. You are not prepared to suggest any better mode of operation? 

No, I am not ; particularly if it were always understood that the Chief Secre- 
tary and Under Secretary should interfere as little as possible with the appoint- 
nicuts ; say, that they should interfere only negatively ; itwould seem to me a very 
good arrangement that the Chief Commissioner should submit every appoint- 
ment to the Chief Secretary and Under Secretary for their approval, so that they 
might have a negative upon the appointment ; but that the Chief Commissioner 
should he made solely responsible for the appointment, and that he should be 
told,- " It is your duty to disregard private influence and parliamentary influence, 
and every other consideration whatever, except the pan-amount obligation of 
appointing the very best man among all the candidates ; you must act as a 
scrupulously conscientious trustee.” 

■ 7 1 50. Do you think that the Irish Poor La-w could be effectively administered 
from Somerset House alone ? 

• No. 

7157. With one of the Board residing in Ireland as was the case in the first 
instance ? 

In such a case everything would depend upon how far the individual residing 
in Dublin had independent power ; if the individual residing in Dublin acted for 
himself, and very rarely communicated with London, it might be managed efl-’ec- 
tively. To exj^lain my meaning : before I was Chief Commissioner, I was myself 
Fourth Commissioner in Dublin ; I had very rai-ely communications with the 
Board in London, but 1 communicated with them on any matter of principle or 
any point on which the Government were likely to be assailed in the House of 
Commons ; still I had the absolute power in the last resort of deciding every 
case upon my owm responsibility. 

7158. From your experience of both modes of administering the Irish Poor 
Law, which do you consider on the whole the best? 

I do not doubt that the latter mode has been the best cluriog the last year-and- 
a-half. 1 have already explained the great advantage -w'hich 1 consider myself to 
have derived from the assistance of the Under Secretary, Mr. Redingtou. 

(19.19.) X 7-159. Limited, 
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7159. Limited, as your answer is, to tlie last year-and-a-half, do you include 
amongst the motives which led you to that opinion, and which have sug-gested 
that limitation, the peculiar ditticulties which have arisen in Ireland during that 
period of great and urgent distress, and the peculiar qualifications wliich yoii^ 
have stated to exist in the two officers tilling the present situations of Chid 
Secretary and Under Secretary ? 

I do. 

7160. Supposing that instead of the present constitution of the Commission, 
the Under Secretary were retained, and that in the room of the Chief .Sccretiuy, 
whose duties necessarily require an absence of about half the year froui Irdaml. 
some other resident officer were placed upon the Commis.sion, do you think 
that that would be a better or worse constitution of the Commission than at 
present ? 

I think it would be a worse constitution. I would, by no means, have two 
Chief Commissioners, so to say, in Dublin; I thinlc that the only having 0110 
Chief Commissioner is preferable. As matters stand at present, every i>aper in 
the office ultimately is signed by the Chief Commissioner ; and I tliink, to a 
certain extent, this gives a unity to the Commission, which w'ouM bo impaired 
bv having two such officers. The present system seems to me to work very well, 
as far as i am able to form an opinion. 

7161. But for the greater part of the year the Chief Secretary is a totally 
inefficient member of the Commission ? 

He is not always able to take a part in the business of the Commission ; the 
greater part of the business falls upon the Under Secretary for Ireland. 

7162. Do 5 mu not consider it of very great importance, that in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in Ireland we should, as far as possible, carry with us, not 
as an undeviating rule, but for the benefit of guidance, the benefits of ICngti.sh 
analogy and English experience, where the Poor Law has been so long known V 

Certainly. 

7163. Do you not think that in relation to the general contentment of the 
people of Ireland with the administration of the law, this English analogy and 
English authority for what is done there, is an important element with respect to 
the Poor Law itself? 

Up to a certain extent it is. 

7164. Do you not think that the benefit of that English experience and English 
analogy is placed somewhat more at hazard by having a separate cstabli.sluiicnt in 
Ireland, than it would be if it were put in conne.xion with Somerset Iloirsc, even 
though that connexion were resolved into the principle which you have already 
described ; namely, an independent action in Ireland, and a power of reference to 
Somerset House, upon occasion, for the determmation of matters of principle and 
of grave importance? 

That might, on the one hand, give a greater security, that the analogy of 
English principle and practice would be followed ; but, on the other hand, occa- 
sionally it might lead to inconvenience. There is no doubt the law is administered 
more stringently in Ireland than it is in England, and I can conceive eases in 
which it would be rather embarrassing for the English Commission to give 
answers to Irish Boards, such as we at present should nothesitat^to give, 

7165. The question did not refer to answers given direct from Somerset House 
to Irish Boards, but to answers given by the Irish Commissioner after consulta- 
tion, if he thought fit, with his colleagues, or with officers exercising analogous 
duties in England? 

Still, in the long run, if particular answers were given by the Irish Board, 
which w^ere more stringent than the answers given by the English Board, if there 
was that sort of connexion between the two Boards, some embarrassment might 
arise to the English Board in its communication with English Boards of 
Guardians. 

7166. Was any such embarrassment felt at any time previously to the 
Extension Act, which for the first time established the independent action of the 
Irish Board ? 

No, for this reason ; that the old Irish Poor Law was very definitely regulated 

by 
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by the Act of Pai-liament ; it was a peculiar law which allowed relief to the 
destitute in Workhouses only, and it did not afford that wide field for discussion 
which is now open by x>cnnitting out-door relief. 

71G7. Arc there not very considerable differences between the Poor Laws of 
tlio two countries, in that very sense, existing at the present moment ? 

Ves, there arc ; but at the same time there are many points of resemblance. 

71 ()8. 'J lie course of examination has not assumed orders or directions given 
froni Sonu-rset X-Iousc, but a power of communication and consultation between 
Somerset House and the Poor Law Administration in L-eland, and especially 
bears in view the possibility of having not official officers qualified by experi- 
ence and by knowledge, as at present, but having officers of a different 
description, charged with the functions of the Chief Secretary and Under 
Secrctai’y ? 

Some advantages might arise from a connexion with the English Board 
under such circumstances, ljut I am scarcely prepai'ed to say that, on the 
whole, the advantages would be greater than the possible disadvantages. 

71 G9. Have you found, practically, that during the absence of the Chief 
Secretary, from the accumulation of business wliich has fallen on the Under 
Secretary, you could not have his co-operation so. much as you might have 
desired ? 

No ; except during the period of the disturbances in Tipperary, we were 
always enabled to hold a Board just for half-an-hour in the day. 

7170. Then, in fact, your answer is given with the belief that the existing 
Under Secretary is a man of great quickness and great ability? 

Yes. 

7171. Upon the whole, from your experience of tlie two systems, in the admi- 
nistralion of the Poor Law in Ireland, is there any impi’ovement which you 
could suggest upon the present constitution of the Board ? 

There is not ; but 1 have not given very much consideration to the subject 
lately. 

7172. And yon are understood to say, that even in ordinary times, as far as 
yoix yet perceive, you approve of the present constitution of the Board, as com- 
pared with the late constitution ? 

No, I am not quite prepared to say that ; if affairs xvere going on very 
smoothly, I conceive that the Cliief Commissioner might perform the business 
perhaps to more advantage as it was under the old system; but there, again, every- 
thing would depend upon the individual who was appointed Under Secretary for 
Ireland. 

7173. lias the Board at any time issued orders to any Unions with regard to 
the holding of religious hohdays in the Union-houses ? 

Yes; we have issued a general order for the observation of what are called the 
Roman Catholic holidays of obligation. 

7174. That is before Parliament ? 

Y'es. 

7175. Was it confined merely to the one sect, or did it extend to all religious 
sects ? 

It, of necessity, extended only to the Roman Catholics. Perhaps your Lord- 
ships may not be aware that in the Roman Catholic Church there are what are 
called nine holidays of obligation, which it is a part of the duty of every Roman 
Catholic to observe in pi’ecisely the same manner as Sunday. There is no dis- 
tinction on this head whatever, and just as a Homan Catholic is bound to abstain 
from work on Sunday, so he is bound by the Roman Catholic Church to abstain 
from work on the Roman Catholic holidays of obligation in Ireland. 

7176. How did the Board ascertain those facts, so as to act upon them ? 

It is a matter of general notoriety, which would be stated to you by any 
respectable Roman Catholic ; I have seen it stated in one letter at least by a 
Roman Cathohe Bishop ; the list of the holidays is pubhshed, I believe, in the 
Roman Catholic official directory of Ireland. 

(10,19.) x 2 7177. Then 
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The Huu. 7177. Then it was from that, and not from any communication with any of 

E. T. B. Tmslcioit. the Roman Catholic Bishops, that the order was given ? 

What led to tlie order was this ; 1 had certainly been, under tlie im])re.ssion 

34 th April 1849 . those holidays were universally observed in the Workhouses in ircland, 

although no special order had been issued upon the subject ; but in one particular 

Union a complaint was made by the iloiuan Catholic chaplain of tiic Workhouse 
that the holidays -were not observed, and chat violence was clone to the con- 
sciences of the lloman Catholic inmates by their being required to work on tliose 
holidays ; that led to a correspondence, a very civil correspondence, in the first 
instance with the Boai’d of Guardians, suggesting to them the propriety of their 
not com])elIing Roman Catholics to work on those days. However, this Board 
of Guardians declined to act on our suggestion, aucl we were very reluctantly 
compelled to issue a special order to that Board of Guardians, requiring them to 
observe those Roman Catholic liolidaj's. 

7178. What steps were taken in consequence? 

Afterwards the subject was raised in Parliament, and in consequence of a 
Return which wa.-? moved for by the House of Commons, -wc had occasion to send 
a circular to all the Boards of Guardians in Ireland, requesting them to inform 
us whether they were in the habit of permitting the Roman Catholic inmates to 
observe the Roman Catholic holidays. In an overwhelming majority (h‘ tlie 
Unions, the answer of the Boards of Guai’diaus was, they were in the hal)it of 
observing those holidays ; there were a few Boards of Guardians in the north 
which did not observe them. Afterwards, in our revised Workhouse Regulations 
we bore that point in mind, and introduced one regulation by which no Roman 
Catholic inmate of a Workhouse should be required to work bn any of the Roman 
Catholic holidays of obligation. 

7179. Did any Board of Guardians in any part of Ireland, in c.onscquciice of 
that, appoint similar holiday.^ for the persons professing the Protcstmit religion? 

No ; this Board of Guardians, with whom we had the original coiTcspoiubuicc, 
had written to us on the subject, complaining of the observance! of theose iioliday.s 
by the Roman Catholics, stating, in effect, tlieir apprehension that it might lead to 
apostacy on the part of the Protestant inmates. In our answer, to meet tluiir views, 
without admitting that such a result -was likely, we stated to them that if they 
apprehended that result, they were at liberty to e.^empt the Protestant inmates 
from work on those days. Subsequently they took advantage of that letter to pj-o- 
pose, that on certain days, — not idl religious festivals, but on certain days, among 
others on the 12th July, — the Prote.stant inmates might have holidays; and as tiio 
correspondence stood when I left Dublin, we had written to suggest to Llio Board 
of Guardians that there was no real analogy between the observance of these 1V<J- 
testaut holidays and the observance of the Roman Catholic holidays of obligation, 
inasmuch as it was not the religious duty of any member of tlie Brotesiant 
Church to refrain from working on the proposed Protestant holidays, whereas it 
was the religious duty of a Roman Catholic to abstain from work on the Roman. 
Catholic holidays of obligation. 

7180. Did any Board of Guardians, in consequence of those nine days that 
were ordered by the Board, give a direction that the' Protestant inmates should 
have those nine days also ; that is, that there should be no holiday for one class 
that was not open to the other ? 

1 am not aware of such an order by any Board of Guardians. 

7181. But you gave them liberty to do so ? 

In this particular case, it was rather an answer to the objection to tlie ordei’. 
Ihey expressed their apprehension that this might lead to the apostacy of the 
inmates ; and we said, that if that was the case, they were at liberty to exempt 
tile Protestant inmates from work on those days. 

7182 If the Guardians required that if one class had holidays, the other 
stLOuici have them, there was no objection on the part of the Board? 

On the same days ? 

7183. On the same days ? 

No ; there would be no objection on the part of the Board. 

7184. We 
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7184. We have before us, in the papers which are on the table, a statistical The Hon. 

account of the distressed Unions brought up to a given time. Is it in your power Tiddetoiz. 

to furnish us with similar Returns up to a later, and what, period, not expecting- , i — T „ 

to be regularly audited? ^ ° ^4 .1, Apnl ,84 3. 

I have here a statement for each Union of the collection and expenses of each 
month during the half-year ended 31st March 1849, and the total for the half- 
year, showing the excess of the collection over the expenses, or the expenses 
over the collection; also, the total expenses and collection during the corres- 
ponding half-year ended 31st March 1848. 

7185. Does that Return give to the Committee the amount of the debt? 

No. 

71S(j. Can you furnish us with such a Return ? 

No ; I can furnish the Committee with a separate document, which will show 
the net debts of almost every Union in Ireland. There are some for which I 
have not received the information. 

71S7. Up to what period ? 

Up to the 31st March 1849 ; but your Lordships must take any statement of 
this sort subject to correction ; for the accounts have not been audited. 

7188. Will you deliver in those documents? 



The Witness delivers in the same, which are as follow: 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Net Debts or Net Ckedits; also, of the Amount of Poor-Rate 
Uncollected, at the Close of Mai-ch in the Years 1848 and 184». 



NAMES OF UNIONS. 



PROVINCE OF ULSTER: 



County of — 
Antrim 



( Antrim - 
Ballycastle - 
Ballymena - 
Ballymoney - 
Belfast - 
Larne - 
Lisburn 



Armagh 



J" Armagh 
\^Lurgan 



Ca 



VAN 



j’Bailieborough 
- Cavan - 
tCootehill 



Donegal 



rBallysliannon 
Donegal 
Dunfanaghy - 
I Glenties 
Iniahowen 
Letterkenny - 
Milford 
l_Stranorlar 



j Banbridge 
j Downpatrick 
• iKilkeel- 
Newry - 
[Newtownoxds 



FERMANAGil 



fEnniskillen - 
- Lisnaskea 
I Lowtbcrstown 



rColeraine 

Londonderry - i m 

[Newtownlimavady 

fCarriokmacrosB 
^ Monaghan - 

( Castlederg - 
Clogher 
Cookstown - 
Dungannon - 
Gortin - 
Omagh - 
Strabane 

Total - - 







March 1849. 






March 1848. 








a 




Net Credits | 






Net Debts 


Net CrtMlits 


Bote 

remaining 


Net Debts 




Rate 

remaining 

IJnciilIcctcd 




3lMarcbia49. 


31 march 1849, 


31 Mai'cb 1849, 


31 March 1S48. 


.31March 1848. 


31 Mat™ 1848. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 






2,466 


- none - : 


_ 


1,428 





. 


. 


1,892 ■ 


490 


- 


470 


2,26(5 


. 


_ 


1,62.3 


2,632 


464 


- 


(5,304 


_ 


. 


620 


3,361 




323 


2,736 


_ 


3,598 




13,072 


1,703 


. 


8,3<|(5 






1,485 


1 70 


. 


377 


OHO 


- 


■ 


2,064 


1,614 


468 




163 






324 


6,387 




1,296 


M,664 


- 


- 


1,446 


3,136 


129 


- 


4,391 




1,166 


. 


3,004 


1 1 

1 973 




2,800 


. 


S,499 


. 


066 




1,631 


1,803 


- 


- 


2,166 


3,067 


^ 1,668 


- 


7,003 




. 


3,600 


1,244 


' . 


2,004 


J ,20H 


- 


. 


701 


3,014 


704 


- 


3,4(i2 


. 


- 


169 


464 


82 


- 


1,127 


, 


1,269 


- 


404 


2,125 




],()2() 




* 1,107 


8,347 


44 


i ■ 


3,823 


. 


673 


- 


1,236 


606 


1 . . ! 


010 




. 


1,271 


694 


- 


271 


04H 


- 


88 


■ 


1,063 


- 


624 


1,306 




. 


* 1,672 


2,116 


, 


23 


4,411 


- 


706 


- 


1,130 


. 


2,047 


],6»() 


- 


- 


650 


182 


00 




62 


- 


- 


2,048 


3,062 


- 


32 


3,140 


■ 


625 


■ 


6,040 


1,630 




7,1)(I4 




- 


2,094 


2,600 


1,606 




4 ,735 


- 


- 


1,287 


1,842 




1,447 


3,304 


• 


' 


2,010 


070 


' 


00 


1,674 


. 


. 


1,273 


1,626 


. 


30 


2,327 


- 


- 


84 


1,808 


. 


31 


3,236 


• 




1,780 


2,602 


- 


1,010 


1 3,094 


• 


■ 


466 


1,722 


- 


326 


3,400 


- 




61 


1,480 




766 


801 


- 


- 


173 


3,336 


1,868 


. 


2,000 


- 


- 


1,716 


2,444 


116 


. 


4,615 


' 


■ 


2,382 


2,838 


- ; 


3,028 


2,40.1 




. 


509 


77 


100 








264 


- 


824 




506 


640 


- 


645 


- 


412 


194 






- 




1,262 


2,780 


644 


. 




- 


151 


- 


947 


402 






- 


- 


2,478 


4,426 


. 


211 




' 


* 




2,387 , 




4,047 


1,200 


£. 


11,673 


48,981 


98,333 


16,267 


23,644 


126,484 



• Estimated from Febrnary Return. 
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CoMi'AiiATivi: Statemeht of Not Dobta or Net Credits, and Poor-Rate Uneollected continued. 







March 1849. 


March 1848. 


NAMES OF UNIONS. 


Ntt Debts 


Net Credits 


Amoimb of 
Rate 


^ Net Debts 


Net Credits 


AmoiiQt of 






fiU 


an 


renminiDg 


lU 




romaiamfP 










Uncollected 












31SRircK1649. 


31 Msreh 1849. 




81 March 1 848 














SI MaicR ) 840. 




■ 


UMarcK1848. 


PROVINCE 


OF MUNSTER; 


&. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. { 


£. 


County of — ( 


' Ennis - 


11,160 




3,074 


281 


j 


2,961 


CtAUi; - - ( 


Ennistymon - 


12,948 


. 


10,347 


1,640 




784 


Kilnisfi - 


12,947 


- 


12,968 


2,980 


- 


7,477 


1 


.Scai'ifi - 


14,439 




4,424 


4,199 


■ 


6,8.12 




Bnndon • 




61 


6,801 




4,146 


2,68] 




Bantry - 


6,474 


. 


2,282 


4,986 


2,666 




Cork - 


1,991 


7,174 


- 


4,640 


18,410 




Dunmanway - 


. 


2,789 


1,098 


- 


2,280 


1,602 




Fermoy - - - 


. 


6,318 


3,654 


- 


2,041 


3,952 




Kanturk - 


. 


2,725 


3,006 


2,361 


. 


22.317 




Kinsalo - 




2,296 


1,152 


1,775 




1,254 




Mncroom ... 


. 


084 


4,856 


174 




12,108 




MalloTV ... 


. 


10,252 


3,080 


. 


6,157 


1,802 




Midleton ... 


1,858 


. 


24,601 


- 


9,654 


5,038 




Sfcibbereen - 


5,664 


- 


2,638 


■ 


2,463 


6,488 




Cnhivciveen ... 


8,702 




457 


1,149 


. 


1,331 




Ding'le - - - 


6,032 


— 


3,625 


845 


— 


— 


Keiuiy - - 1 




7,629 




3,662 


1,982 


- 




Killarney . » . 




2,184 


4,047 


2,634 


_ 


1,244 






8,066 


. 


5,658 


2,733 


- 






Traloo ... - 


9,412 




9,904 


1,650 


■ 








6,593 




21,640 


2,260 




28,927 


Liheiuck - 




8,714 


. 


8,640 










3,718 


. 


4,119 


9,628 


- 






1 Ratlikeale . - - 


4,059 


■ 


13,394 


■ 












1,934 


2,736 


1,037 


. 


1,849 




Cashel - 

Clogheen . - - 


9,862 

8,202 


108 


8,055 

8,207 

4,000 




434 

1,042 


1,762 

2,609 


TirrERARY - 


Nenagh - 


8,697 

4,673 


■ ; 


7,478 

3,602 


1,771 


946 


6,460 




Thurles 
.Tipperary - 


8,862 

14,404 


- - 


5,478 

13,984 


125 


1,072 


6,182 


WATElirOItD 


(Dungarran - * - 

{ Lismore - 

IWaterford ... 




7,888 

3,713 

3,063 


1,549 

062 

2,506 


1,765 


5,666 

3,189 


1,718 

636 

3,039 




Total - - - 


130,914 


46,291 


223,466 


41,312 


47,709 


230,391 



( 19 . 19 .) 



Y 2 



(sontinueS) 
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CoMrARATivE S tatement of Not Debts or Net Credits, and Poor-Rate Uncollected — conlhiwul. 









March 1849. | 


j March 18 - 18 . 












Aiuoiint of 


i 




Amniiiit nf 


NAMES ' 


OF UNIONS. 




Net Debts 


Net Credits 


Rate 


i Net Delite 


Net Credits 










on 


on 


Uncollected 


i on 




lliicidlectol 








3IMurchl649. 


.11 March 184i). 


31 March 1849.' 


1] March 1848. 


11 March IH48. 


IlMni” 18-IH. 


PROVINCE OF LEINSTER: 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


.£. 


County of— 












1 1 






Carlow 


Carlow - - - 




- 


502 


C,842 


1 346 1 

1 


- 


3,906 




/"Balrothery - 




•781 


_ 


- 


i 467 


- 


484- 


Dublin - - ' 






. 


1,795 




■ ■ ■ 1 








_ 


C,723 


. 


13,894 


: 3,263 ; 


- 


8,738 


1 


RathJown 


- 


1,711 


- 


5,010 


i 1,303 


- 


1,535 




Athy - - - 

Celbridge 

Naas - 






2,300 


3,935 


! 390 


. 


4,!)05 




- 


- 


G24 


885 


! - 


],imo 


3,556 


1 


- 


- 


0,693 


3,030 


; • 


3,768 




Kilkenny - 






2,603 


. 


0,908 


1 - 


43 


3,885 


Kilkenny 




- 


*8,520 


4,91! 


1 3 >242 




10,956 


1 


Edonderry 


. 




1,411 


2,014 


1 - 


l,-tH4 


(i79 




Parsonstown 


- 


- 


880 


7,510 


i ■ 


1,630 




1 


Tullamore 




1,133 


- 


10,050 


1 2,054 


‘ 


1,7H5 


Longpord - - 1 


Granard 


_ 


ooa 


. 


2,010 


. 


799 


7, HI).'. 


Longford 


’ 


1,615 


‘ 


3,009 


5,070 


' 


18,93-1 


Louth • - s 


fArdeet 

' Drogheda - * 




- - 


969 


456 

1,939 


980 


583 


2,186 

1,617 


1 


[Dundalk 


- 


- 


394 


2,380 


1,052 


- 


1,709 




'DiinshaugUlin 






1,010 


1,138 


770 


_ 


3,90.» 




Kells - 


. 




1,342 


092 


1,956 


. 


1,349 


Meath - 


Navan - - - 


. 


230 


1,820 


1,875 


. 


4,576 




Oldcasllc 


- 


- 


422 


2,915 


T,.340 




6,-171 




[Trim - - - 


- 


- 


010 


3,334 


76 


- 


92 


i^UEEs’s - - 1 


'Abbeyleii 


. 


2,083 


. 


5,008 


1,099 


_ 


1,537 


MountmeiicR 


• 




• 


5,617 


2,210 


' 


•1,071 


Westmeath -.j 


'Athlone 




*2,934 




7,095 


3,858 


. 


15,051 


^Mullingar 


■ 


■ 




1,508 


4,034 


- ' 


J)72 


1 


'Enniscorthy 


- 


- 


3,972 


4,012 


. 


803 




SVexford - - < 


Gorey - 
New Ross 


. 


3,080 


1 267 


3,074 

13,450 


030 

1,200 


7,562 

6,805 

6,217 


1 


[Wexford 


- 


643 


- 


n,97C 


3,492 


Wicklow - 


rBaltinglass • 
Rathdrum 
[Shillelagh 


■ 


- - 


740 

511 

1,319 


2,770 

964 

1,137 


805 
385 1 


082 


720 

6,206 

1,072 




Total - - - 


£. 


30,714 


36,989 


166,148 


37,091 


15,263 


173,012 



* Estimated from February Return. 



t Ardoe Returns not received in Office. 
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CosiPAiiATivE Statement of Not Debts or Not Credits, and Poor-Rate Uncollected — continued. 







March 1849. 


March 1848. 




OF UNIONS. 














NAMES 


Net Debts 


Net Credits 


Rate 


Net Debts 


Net Credits 


Rate 
















remaioiD^ 










UncoUected 1 






Uncollected 






31 Miirc1i]84g. 


31 Marcli 1 849. 


31 March 1849. 


31 March] 818. 


3! Marchl648, 


31MarchlS4h. 


PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT: 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 




' Ballinasloe - 


. 


3,843 


li,885 


. 


8,622 


0,378 


County of — 


Clifden 


5,977 


- 


1,260 


1,293 




1,003 




11,080 


- 


1 10,032 


0,644 


- 


8,056 






10,704 


- 


3,817 


1^892 


- 


7,818 




Lougbrea - 


1,611 


- 


2,140 




2,324 


6,701 




Tuam - 


8,434 


* 


0,030 


6,110 


■ 






f Carrick-on-Shannon 


7,620 


. 


5,647 


5,166 




7,433 




Manorbamilton 


. . 


388 


1,139 


246 


- 


2,764 




[Mohill ... - 


*2,182 


- 


2,713 


2,440 




6,242 






19,082 


. 


3,986 


2,443 


. 


5,779 




Bollinvobe ... 


7,843 


- 


7,549 


3,027 


- 


8,371 


Mayo - 


1 Castlebar - . - 


8,310 




8,104 


7,854 


- 


7,46.3 


1 Swineford - - - 


7,412 


- 


0,209 


2,185 


- 


8,177 




[Westport ... 


“ 6,882 


• 


4,062 


6,305 


■ 


4,894 


Roscommon 


r Boyle * ... 

\ Castlorea ... 


2,898 


: : 


14,667 


433 

1,865 


: : 


9,414 

8,233 




[Roscommon ... 


11,023 


■ 


6,216 




■ 




Slioo - - - 


Sligo .... 


2,100 


- - 


7,583 


3,914 


- - 


18,697 




Total - - - £. 


113,004 


4,231 


102,8.51 


56,956 


10,946 


125,118 



* Boyle Return not received in Office. 



S U MM ARY. 



PROVINCES. 


March 1849. 


March 1848. 


Net Debta 
31 March 1649. 


Net Credits 
31 March 1849. 


Amount of 
Rate 

remaining 

Uncollected 

31 March 1849. 


Net Debts 
31 March 1848. 


Net Credits | 
31 March 1 848. 


Amount of 
Rate 

rctnaining 

Uncollected 

31 March 1848. 


ULSTER ' ■ - - 

MUNSTER . - - - 

LEINSTER ■ - - ■ 

CONNAUGHT - - 

Totals - - - £. 


£. 

11,573 

160,914 

30,714 

113,004 


£. 

43,081 

46,291 

36,089 

4,281 


£. 

98,333 

223,450 

168,146 

102,851 


£. 

15,267 

41,312 

37,691 

66,966 


£. 

23,644 

47,709 

15,263 

10,946 


£. 

126,484 

236,391 

173,912 

125,118 


316,206 


131,492 


682,788 


151,226 


97,662 


601,855 



XoU Tlie »bov6 Statement of Expenditure does not incMe any part of the repaymootof Advances under the 
Temporary Relief Act. 
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7189. From these we shall he enabled to deduce the actual financial coniiition. 
not only of the eight Unions first referred to, or of the 21 Unions Hubscquciitly 
referred to, but of the 10 Unions which you have described as being liable to vei'y 
considerable pressure ? 

Yes, for the greater number of tliem. 

7190. Have you compared tliese with the antecedent accounts up tt» the 

29th of September last? . • 1 1 

I have not made the comparison ; in fact, I have only just received them. 

7191. Are you enabled to state generally, whether the condition of those 
Unions at the present time is better or worse than it was at the time of tlic 
previous Return; namely, the accounts up to the 29th of Scpteiuber 1 

I have not comiiared them with September. 

7192. Have you compared them as exhibiting the state ol those Unions a( 

March 1849 and March 1848 ( . . , 

Yes, I have. These documents which I have now put in will present a c.oni- 
parisou between the state of the Unions now and at the corresponding period 
last year ; and it will be evident to your Lordships that the Uiiioiis Jiavc, been 
increasing their debts to a most deplorable extent; and it is a matter <)f the 
greatest importance that assistance should be given to tlicni in some Conn or 
other for the purpose of preventing them getting more into debt. I (;annot too 
strongly express my opinion of the ruinous policy of pressing these Unions tf)o 
hard, and withholding from them assistance; at pre.sent, tliey arc still going on 
increasing their debts. In some Unions the only way in which the present 
system of relief is continued is by the contractors speculating and continuing 
to give credit to the Unions. 

7193. At exorbitant rates ? 

Yes; occasionally, 25 or 30 per cent, liigher than the ordinary prices. 

7194. In those cases where the contractor speculates in the maimer whicli you 
have justly described, does that give to such contractor more or less a control 
over the prices which he charges to those Unions ? 

Decidedly ; the prices would vary 25 or 30 per cent, from what they would be 
if the Union were in funds. 

7195. Referring to the papers which are already before us, and laying tlic 
foundation of the examination as to the existing state of things, by rclcrencc to 
the past, I w’ish to call your attention, to these facts : — In November 1 X-IH, il is 
reported that in Balliua Union the Guardians were served with notices (rom two 
late contractors for debts of 5,346 ; that even the .supplies for the liospital 
liad been refused to be furnished by the contractor ; that iu respect to lu'J’is, tlie 
debt for meal was 884/. ; that the contractor threatened to sto]> the su[)i)lics to 
that Workhouse ; that iu Clifden Union the contractor for supplying it at Round- 
stone had refused to give meal without cash ; that in Galway ^e principal holders 
of meal had one and all refused to supply the necessary quantity, unless a gua- 
rantee was given that it should be paid for on delivery ; that the dealers in Cliidcn 
had positively refused to supply ; that in Gort several of the creditors had taken 
legal proceedings for the sums due to them, the principal of which was 1,317 /., 
and similar demands and similar legal proceedings. Have you any doubt, from 
the papers now before you, that the condition of those and other Unions in 
respect of debt is much more alarming than it was in the month of November 
last ? 

I have no doubt of that ; the net debts of the whole of Connaught at this time 
are 103,724 Z. 

7196. What were they in March 1848 ? 

In March 1848, they were 56,956/. It would be of the greatest importance 
to make arrangements, by which the Unions should not be permitted to get more 
into debt. 

7197. From the papers before Parliament, it appears that in Ballina the debt 
had increased in the one year, from January 1848 to January 1849, from 5,500 Z. 
to 18,000 Z. ; that in Bantry the debt had increased in the same period from 
4,300 Z. to 6,600/. ; that in Clifden it had increased from 1,000 /. to 6,500/. ; in 
Galway from 3,500/. to 9,000/.; and in Kenmare from 2,500/. to 6,700/. 

Jhat 
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That being the state reported in January last of those distressed Unions, do you 
conceive tiie exigency to be more pressing at the present time ? 

Yes. , 

719S. I'>en supposing that funds were supplied for the purpose of meeting 
the current expenditure in those Unions over and above all expenses, do you 
think it would be possible, economically or successfully, to carry on the Poor 
Law relief unless some provision be made for tho.se debts ? 

No. 

71f)9. Is it practicable? 

No ; some provision ought to be made for those debts. 

7200. Are the instances increasing, in fact, in your experience, in which legal 
proceedings have been resorted to against the Boards of Guardians for the 
recovery of those debts ? 

Not many instances of that kind have been brought under my notice. 

7201. Have there been executions put in in the Workhouses? 

Yes, in some houses. 

7202. Those accumulations, of course, fall upon the Unions r 

Yes. 

7203. Besides which, there is the increased charge which such contractors 
havinf*" a debt against the Union have the means of enforcing? 

Yes. 

7204. Under all these circumstances, do you not consider that economy, as 
well as the future administration of the Poor Law, is connected with an early 
adjustment, in some way or another, of these debts ? 

Yes ; at the same time, what is of the greatest importance is, that they should 
not be allowed to get more into debt. 

7205. Supposing that these existing debts of which you have spoken were 
actually provided for and disposed of, is it your opinion that the Unions of which 
•you have been speaking would be able to meet their expenditure, and to go on 
even after those debts were removed? 

B.efore next harvest ? 

720G. Before next harvest? 

No. 

7207. Can you tell us, in reference to the Galway Unions, what the estimate 
is for the administration of the Poor Law in those Unions till next hai’vest, and 
what the estimate is of the possible collection of rates within them ? 

I ara not able to supply the Committee at this moment with such an 
estimate. 

7208. In reference to the Union of Glenties, it appears in a Report made, 
dated January 22, from the Guardians, and laid before Parliament, that “ if all un- 
collected rate could be got in, it would be scarcely sufficient to carry on the Union 
to the 1st of March; that the obstacle to any additional rates is that several of 
the small occupiers are not able to pay.” Can you tell us, in reference to 
Glenties, what the estimated amount of supporting the poor in that Union -will 
be to the next harvest, and what the estimated collection of rates may he? 

I have no estimate of any of the Unions at tliis moment ; but in the Union 
of Glenties the net debts of Glenties are not so great as in some others ; the 
net debts of Glenties Union on the 31st of March 1849 were 1,269/. 

7209. The question has no reference to debts; it excludes debts altogether? 

I am perfectly aware of that; but the existing debts of any Union are an 
important element in determining whether such Union will be able to support 
its own poor. 

7210. What is the estimated collection of rates in Glenties from this time to 
harvest, and the estimated amount of expenditure from this time to harvest? 

I will endeavour to obtain the inl’ormation. 

7211. In respect to the Union of Cootehill, it appears from the report of the 
official correspondent of Government, that he states, on the 25th of January 

(19. 10.) Y 4 that 
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’J'he Hon. that he “ could form no opinion of how funds would be raised to suj»port llu; 

£.T.B.'l\<iiddon. poor from June to September. The means of many proprietors are citlicr 
t 24 ih i8do exhausted or nearly so ; the means of occupiers are also nearly exhausted.” Can 

' you supply us in the same way with an estimate of the rates that arc lil<(dy 

to lie collected in the Union of Cootehill, and an estimate of the funds rc<iuirc<I. 
for the relief of the distress between this time and harvest ? 

I will endeavour to do so. 

7212. Take the case of the Union of Cavan in like manner; it is stated by 
the official organ of the Government, that “ the means of proprietors and oc;cu- 
piers are very much exhausted, and they all appear in a sinking condition 
will you have the goodness to get us, in reference to that Union which is not 
comprehended in the most distressed list, the same calculation ? 

Yes. 

7213. Will you be so obliging as to procure us the same estimates in respect 
to the Unions of Enniskillen, Ballina, Erris, Swineford, Castlebar, Westport, 
Ballinrobe, Clifden, Galway, Sligo, Manorhamilton, Mohill, Boyle, Roscommon, 
Athlone, Longford, Cashel, 'I’liurles, Scariff, J^nnis, Ennistyinou, Kilrush, 
Dingle, Cahirciveen, Kenmare, Bantiy and Kauturk ? 

I will endeavour to do so. 

7214. Referring to your former evidence, the Committee may conclude from 
it that you do not consider that within these distressed districts, for the ensuing 
year, between this and harvest, there would he the means of administering Boor 
Law relief under the present law without funds ah extra ? 

I do not. 

7215. In relation to making good any deficiency of those means in the more 
distressed Unions— take, for instance, the eight UnioiLs that arc in the first li.st- - 
do you conceive that there would be any adequate means found of mooting 
deficiency in any of those Unions by a Union rate, not exceeding 2s-., leviable 
upon any of the Electoral Divisions ? 

No. 

7216. Supposing all the Electoral Divisions to be already exhausted in means, 
it is scarcely necessary to ask you whether they, being exhausted in theu* collec- 
tive capacity, could make good individually any amount of additional rate ; but 
supposing that, as in the case of Galway, an additional rate might by possibility 
be raised in the single Electoral Division of Galway itself, though in no other 
Electoral Division within the Union, what do you think would he the consequence 
of raising a rate of 2^. in the pound upon that single Electoral Division for the 
relief of the destitution of the remaining part of the Union ? 

It would occasion great discontent in the Electoral Division of Galway, and 
would create in. their minds a strong feeling of injustice. 

7217. Practically speaking, in the extreme case of one solvent Electoral Divi- 
sion, and its being in a Union where all the other Electoral Divisions were insol- 
vent, would not an attempt to raise a Union 2s. rate be practically the very 
reverse of what was contemplated ; would it not be an Electoral Division rate 
for the benefit of the rest of the Union, and not a Union rate for the benefit of 
the peculiar distressed Electoral Division? 

It would often be so. 

7218. That being the extreme case, in proportion as it receded from that where 
there were two solvent Electoral Divisions, or three in a Union consisting of 
ten or twelve, would not the same principle apply, although varying in its pro- 
portion '{ 

Yes. 

7219. Have you not had very considerable difficulties in some parts of Irehuid 
in collecting the rates, even as they stand? 

Yes. 

7220. I hold in my hand a Return made to Parliament, in which the military 
parties called on to aid the civil power in the collection of poor’s-rates from 
October 1848 to February 1849, and of the police likewise, are given ; it appears 
from this Return, that of military there were 4,538 rank and file employed for 

that 
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that purpose, and of police 2,558 employed. ; do you flunk that greater difficulty, 
greater exertion and greater force would be required, if, in addition to the collec- 
tion of the rate for the benefit of the particular district, a further rate were to be 
collected for the relief of other districts ? 

I do. 

7221. Will you have the goodness to tell us your opinion of raising a 2s. rate 
in aid in benefit of distressed Unions? 

Over Ireland ? 

7222. No ; a Union rate of 2s. ? 

I confess that I am on the whole opposed to levying any Union rate, as distin- 
guished from a rate on an Electoral Division, hut the subject is a very difficult 
one. 

7223. What are the grounds of your opinion? 

I am afraid that the door would be opened for tricks and frauds ; moreover, 
up to a certain extent, tlie same evil would result as from making Unions the 
areas of taxation instead of Electoral Divisions ; and I am on the whole opposed 
to making Unions the areas of taxation in Ireland. 

7224. Unions are much larger in Ireland than in England? 

Much larger. 

7225. In proportion as they are much larger, do you not think that the incon- 
venience would be greater wherever it was applied to a larger surface ? 

Decidedly. 

7226. W^'illyou state the grounds of your objection to making Unions the areas- 

of taxation? , i • 

My objection to Unions as areas of taxation is principally founded on. its taking. 
awaY"^ the motive from individuals to look very closely into the administration of 
relief, and to check abuses. I think, in consequence of a Union being divided 
into Electoral Divisions, individuals pav greater attention to applications for 
relief and exert themselves more to prevent improper persons coming on the 
relieflists ; 1 think that the motive for good administration would be taken away, 
to a certain extent, if Unions were the areas of taxation. 

72‘^7 Do you not think that it would practically have the effect of throwing 
all the business into the hands of the few Guardians who happened to reside near 



The Hon. 

E. T. B. Tmisleton. 

24th April i?4Q. 



the Union -house? 

I do, in many instances. 

7228. The inducement for Guardians who resided at a distance to attend 

■would be taken away ? , , j 

To iv very great extent ; I have no doubt that in many cases they would never 

attend at all. 

7229. Would not that he peculiarly prejudicial to Ireland, taking the circum- 
stances of Ireland into account, the position of the Workhouses m large towns, 
and the imiiortance of getting the rural Guardians to attend? 

It would. 

7230 Assuming the state of the Unions in die West of Ireland to he such as- 
YOU have described to the Committee, wdl you state what you conceive would he 
the nractical operation and effect of an enactment imposing rates m aid upon 
thosl Unions to the extent of 2.i., wherever certain hlectoral Districts within 
them were unable to meet the demands upon them ' 

I think it would produce very great discontent ; it would open the door to 
tricks and frauds, and it would have to a certain degree the same effect in those 
Electoral Divisions as Union taxation. 

7031 Will vou have the goodness to take in your hand the papers which have 
been nr;s n ed\o Parlto^^^ on this subject, andlookover the list of those eight 
™oL?n pSe 4 and tell us whether it is your judgment that a Union rate in 
STu dbe one of them, not exceeding 2s„ the names of those 

Uni^s trnVSiim Ballinrobe, Castlebar, Clifden, Galway, Glenties, Ivenmare 

^ nor'cLain that in one Electoral Division in Galway a rate in aid might 

not be raised. 7232. Does 

( 19 . 19 .) ^ 
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„ 7232. Does your doubt extend beyond that case ? 

E.T.B^^Ieton. does not. 

24 th April 1849 . 7233. Will you have the goodness to turn to page 10, and look at the further 

list of 21 Unions which is there ? 

Ballina, Ballinrobe, Bantry, Cahirciveen, Carrick-on-Shannon, Castlebar, 
Castlerea, Clifden, Enaistyraon, Galway, Glenties, Gort, Kenmare, Kilrush, 
Mohill, Roscommon, Scariff, Sligo, Swineford, Tuam and Westport. 

7234. Are there many of tho.se, do you think, that would bear a uniform 
Union rate? 

No ; there are not many such Electoral Divisions. 

7235. There may be some ? 

It is possible that there may be some. 

7236. Taking it altogether, do you thinlc that any amount of Union rating 
could be obtained with respect to the lai-ge area and enormous population repre- 
sented by that Table, which would he an adequate relief for the difference 
between the estimated e.xpense from the present time to haiwest, and tlie amount 
of rates that can be collected ? 

No. 

7237. You have no doubt upon the subject? 

Decidedly not. 

7238. In those papers which are before you, it is stated that, in addition to 
those Unions which are enumerated, there are 10 other Unions to which you 
refeiTed in a former examination, and which you stated, though not absolutely 
destitute, were approaching destitution, but might struggle .on; what effect do 
you think would be produced on those Unions by the imposition of a Union 
rate in aid of 2 ^. upon them ? 

It would discourage and dishearten the rate-payers in the Electoral Divisions 
wiiich are at present solvent. 

7239. And as their condition, though solvent, is approaching the verge of 
insolvency, is it not your judgment that an increased tax of 2 .?. in the pound, 
namely, 10 per cent., would create absolute insolvency in several cases that are 
now approaching to insolvency ? 

It would be likely to do so in some instances. 

7240. So far as it had that operation, would it not at once narrow the means 
of raising rates, and increase the claim arising out of destitution ? 

To that extent. 

7241. Taking the national character of Ireland, is there any characteristic in 
it to which you would ti-ace a peculiar difficulty in administering tiie laws for the 
relief ol' the poor with safety ? 

The cunning of the lower orders in hiding their resources is one difficulty. 

7242. Is there a want of self-reliance and self-dependence amongst the Irish 
as contrasted with the English ? 

Among certain inhabitants of certain parts of Ireland : but there is as great 
a difference between different parts of Ireland as between Ireland and England. 

7243. In relation to those districts which are now peculiarly the subject of 
examination, namely, those which are distressed, and, comparing the character 
of the people with the character of the people of this country, is there more or 
less of self-reliance and disposition to independent exertion in the one country 
than in the other ? 

There is no doubt that there is less disposition to self-reliance in the distressed 
districts of Ireland. 

7244. If the law enables the inhabitants of an Electoral Division, to rely, in 
default of their own means, upon the Union, and the Union to rely upon any 
external aid as a permanent law, what effect will that produce upon the charac- 
teristic of the people to which I have adverted ? 

That characteristic of the people would be an impediment in the good working 
of the law. ^ 

7245. Supposing 
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ft “S ““ '’°"T ■'“™S a rate in aid, if it were practicable, to 

arise aftei a 5.i. maximnm has been already attained; can you conceive cases 
where the rate was high as approaching 4s. or 4s. Or/., in which it minht be a 
inaFd?^°^ mhabitaiits to pass the maximum in order to claim the rate 

They would have to tax themselves to that amount; I should not be verv 
much afraid of their wishing to expend as much as 5s. in order to get Hie 
remamder. because they would have to tax themselves for the 5 s. ® 

the^T-ate?'^’'" i" "II the parties who pay 

No, 

7247 Is not the tendency of the present law, supposing it unchanged to 

raw’cl’a^s f daily who pay the rate, and to oast the rate upon 

one class, whilst its administration rests upon another? 

It is, in the distressed districts. 

7248. Then would not the tendency of all this be to make it profitable to a 
certain class to seek for a rate m aid-the condiHon, namely, the increase of loLl 
taxation, being borne by others and not by themselves ? 

It would to a certain extent. 

7249. Is not that an inoreasing extent ? 
ft may be. 

7250. Is not the effect of the present law to cast more and more the burden 
upon the owners of land rather than upon the occupiers ? 

In the distressed districts. 

7251 Should you plaice the same reliance upon a just, economical and bene- 
ficial admimstration of the Poor Law in England if the rating of the occupiers 
were limited m the same way in which it is in Ireland ; should you tliiuk tlmt an 
expedient change of the law ? ' 

1 think it might have been abstractedly advisable, when the law was introduced 
into Iiolaiul, to have put the whole ujion the occupier ; but I am not at all pre- 
pared to recommend any alteration of the law in Ireland. ‘ 

'252 , Should you bo prepared to recommend any change of the law in 
England winch would make the incident of the tax upon the occupier and H e 
owner the same in England as in Ireland f I 

No, I would not. 

7M3. "WJat would be the consequence of that change, in your judgment in 
relation to the admimstration of the Poor Law of England' /““gment, in 

To n certmn extent, elected Guardians would be less careful in the administra- 
tion of lehef. At the same tune, the tendency would be to cause ea- ofc'o 
Guardians to be more particular in looking after tlie administration of relief. 

T 5'““ confidence in the admiiiistradon of the Poor 

Law of England if the state of the law were such as it is in Ireland ? 

No, not on the whole ; I prefer the law as it is in England. 

7255. You have stated that upon the first introduction of the law into Ireland 
you think it would have been better to have thrown the whole payment of the 
rates upon the occupier ? i ^ me 

plat is my opinion, speaking abstractedly. At the same time I am sensible 
that the course actually adopted may, to a certain extent, have smoothed the 
introduction of the law. Still I think it on the whole abstractedly a better law 
occupiers "““unt should be paid by the 

7250. Do you think that, taking into consideration all the cii-cumstances of 
Maud, the number of absentee landlords, and the poverty generally of the 
tenants, It would not have vei 7 materially increased the diffiLlHes of bring u" 
the law into practical operation if the wbole^of the rate had been thrown uma 
the occupier ? 

I cm very well believe that it was so, and I do not intend to suggest a doubt 
-I whether 



The Hm. 

E. T. B. Txoisletor 

24lh April 1849 
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„ whether the Government of the day decided wisely in reference to the circum- 

M,. r. B.^wskio7u stances then existing in Ireland. 

24U1 April 1849. 7257. You are understood to have given it asj-our decided opinion, that what- 

ever may have been your view with respect to the introduction of the law 
originally, you think that it would be highly inexpedient to attempt to change it 
in that respect now ? 

Yes ; I am merely speaking of what I think would abstractedly, without reference 
to any of the circumstances of the country, have been expedient when the law 
was originally introduced. 

7258. Do not the same circumstances, with regard to absentee landlords and 
the poverty of rate-payers, exist in many townships and parishes in England ? 



7259. And in those places where they do exist, is there any more difficulty 

found V ■' 

I think, perhaps, the absenteeism does not exist to the same extent in 
England. 

7260. Noi’ the poverty? 

Nor the poverty. 

7261. But where these circumstances do exist, is there any difEcultv whatso- 
ever m the operation of the Poor Law. or does not the Poor Law a'ct just as 
well in those districts as in the districts where there are resident landlords 

My impression is, that the law would work better where there are resident 
landlords. 



r262. You have stated to us that yon consider that one of the principal 
objections to the proposal of a Union rate in aid would be the natural discontent 
excited m those parts of the Union upon which the rate was imposed for the 
assistance of the remainder of that Union ? ^ 

Yes. 



7263. Setting apart that qnestion of discontent altogether, do vou conceive 
^at, supposing a rate in aid were imposed according to that scheme, there are 

d^StieTo"S:\TnTons ? 

There may be some Unions in which it would be an effectual remedy. 

7264. Do you conceive that it would prove a permanent remedy, or that it 
would merely afford funds for the momentary exigencies of the Union ? 

some Unions; the circumstances of 

“ theTbJe''cT'' “ ^ 

‘■f ‘o ‘hose distressed Unions in the West of Ireland 

■of winch yon hai-e been speaking m your previous evidence, should you be prepared 
to say wlie her there are any of those Unions in which sich a plL wonfd prove 
an efiectual remedy for the difficulties of those Unions ? ^ ^ 

No, none of those. 

*0^ extraneonraid'?“°“’ 

Decidedly. 

7267. Not merely the Electoral Divisions, but the Unions themselves? 

any rate in aid from Unions, fertile 

be permanent, my objections would 

natura®' '>eve you any security of its temporary 

No, I am not aware of any security. 

mo. In those cases in which certain Electoral Divisions of a Union are abso- 
lutely insolvent, and unable to meet their expenses, and the other portions of the 

Union 
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Union are in such a condition that they misht be if „ ni r ■ • 

those insolvent portions, what is yom- viel of the m-ooer c’ 
with respect to meeting the difficulties arising in such crises 5 
1 would have maximum poor-rates in every Electoral lH„;=io„ ■ r , , a 

that maximum high, and then help the Electoral nivis- i ° 

maximum was pa^ed. ‘ J-lectoral Division ab e.v/ra, when that 

7271. Without reference to other portions of the Union V ‘ 

di(£uiet“‘“’ ““ but the subject is involved in great 

5’““ such a maximum could he deter- 

Sr ’f ‘l™ y™ proceed to fix such a maximum, in reference to the 

diffeteiit divisions of the country to which you would apply it ; would you apply 

a“e chcurnTfencS™ “ ""S'*”*? according to 

I would have one maximum for all, and any proposition for a maximum would 
ho merely 111 my ovvn mind, a temporary remedy for the very peculiar state of 
things 111 the West of Ireland, namely, that farmers are deterred^ by the indefinite- 
ness of the poor-rates from investing their capital in land. It appLrs to me that 
this is a very oiying evil, and that it is absolutely necessary to devise some 
measure for remedying it; and although there are many objections abstractedly 
the meS T? V* appears to me that there are greater objections against permitting 
the present state of things to continue in those districts; it i.s essential to give 
from thein“’‘“® *“ cates which shall be demanded 

7273. Would you put the same maximum upon Glenties and Westport as 
y°“ “pon Rathdown and Dunshaughlin and Celbridge ? 

7274. You would propose one general maximum over the whole country ? 

Xes ; It a maximum were imposed, I should contemplate that assistance 

would he required in comparatively few Electoral Divisions over Ireland. 

7275. Upon what principle would you fix the maximum ? 

I am not certain that I understand the precise meaning which is intended in 
the question to be given to the expression “ principle.” 

7270 Upon what principle would you ascertain the proper maximum to be 
ifixed, whetlier at 6s., 3 j., 8s., or what? 

The precise limit must he more or less arbitrary if you fix a maximum. 

7277. Still, if it is once fixed, the person fixing it must have some principle 

'On •which he fixes it? it 

In fixing the precise limit, it would be proper to bear in mind various con- 
siderations ; such, for example, as the amount of rates which have been made and 
collected in England in times of distress. 

7278. _ 111 England of course, the rates go in proportion to the exigencies of 
the administration ot the Poor Laws, according to the exigencies and the poverty 
of the district ; no principle can be derived from the amount of poor-rates 

■ collected in England ? ^ 

The bearing of the poor-rates in England is this : supposing that a maximum 
poor-rate was fixed in the Electoral Divisions of Ireland, and assistance were 
afterwai-ds given from the Imperial funds, there would be the strongest possible 
objection to allow the maximum to be of such an amount as has often been 
.passed in parishes in England in periods of distress. 

7279. You think that no maximum would be just in Ireland which was not 
equal to_ the amount of rates paid in the greatest moments of distress in 
England 

1 do not say precisely that no such rate would be just ; but in fixiuo- the 
•precise limit of the maximum, it is a matter of policy that you should be“ar in 
mmd. the amount paid in English parishes in times of distress. 

7280. You have stated that you ■would recommend a high maximum " 

Yes. 



(19. 19.) 



7281. Are 
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7281. Are you inclined to think that 75. would be a sufficiently high 

maximum ? , , j i ^ .. 

Yes, 7s. would be my own proposition ; but I am not strongly wedded to that 
particular bmit. 

7282. Assuming that the maximum, according to your proposal, should be a 
hi^Ii maximum, are you prepared to assume that the maximum would be an 
equal maximum upon parts of the country under different conditions 

Yes ; because it is a maximum of poundage in proportion to valuation. 

7283. Take cases like those of Unions in the East and the West of Ireland, 
where the valuations have been made some years back : the value of property in 
the East of Ireland remains not very much altered from what it was at the time 
of the valuation; in the West of Ireland, according to evidence laid before this 
Committee, the value of property has been enormously reduced by the occur- 
rences of late years; would uot a certain rate imposed upon the valuation of 
those two different parts of Ireland give you a very different maximum under 
the two varying circumstances? 

Yes ; but the proper remedy would he to alter the valuations. 

7284. Have you the means of altering the valuations to serve for this 
emergency ? 

No, not before next harvest. 

7285. We are talking now of proposals in order to meet the difficulties 

actually existing and described by yourself in your previous evidence in certain 
parts of Ireland ? . 1 

My remedy did not at all apply to the state of the country previously to the 
next haiwest. 



7286 But have you any reason to believe tliat even after the next hai'vest the 
condition of that part of the country will be so altered as to enable you to 
dispense with any of that extraneous md which you now state to be absolutely 
indispensable to so many of these Unions ? * -n 

No ; some assistance will be required, but the extent of the assistance will 
depend upon the harvest. 

7‘587 You are understood to recommend that extraneous aid should only 
come into operation after having fixed the maximum of rating in those 

Yes, that the embodying in a general law the principle of such assistance 
should be simultaneous with the imposition of a maximum. 



7288. Even after the next harvest, have you any reason to suppose that the 
circum.stances of those Unions will be so altered as to enable them to dispense 
with such extraneous assistance? 1 .i ^ xi 

Supposing the debts of the Western Unions were discharged, and that the 
law respecting the maximum were considered to take effect for the year suc- 
ceeding the 29tb of September next, under such circumstances I consider that 
the law of the maximum of rate in the Electoral Divisions of those distressed 
Unions could work even with the present valuation. 



7289. Do you think that it would be fair to impose the same maximum upon 
those distressed parts of Ireland where the value of property is altered, as has been 
already observed, which would be imposed upon the North and East of Ireland, 
where 'the value of property remains very much the same as before ? 

I regard the maximum in reference to the North and East of Ireland ^ merely 
nominal ; I do not contemplate that any Union or any Electoral Division in the 
North and East of Ireland would receive assistance ; and, therefore, in fixing that 
maximum, you should fix it with reference merely to the condition of these Wes- 
tern Unions. 

7290. Have you ever thought at what rate you would fix the maximum? 

I have stated 7 s. in the pound. 

7291. Previously to a rate of 25. in the pound ? 

No ; a maximum of 7 s. in the pound in every Electoral Division- 

7292 . Before 
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7292. Before any aid was given whatsoever from any quarter ? 

Yes ; so that a farmer, when he came to take a farm, would have the securitv 
m fte“Ilound,° poor-rates more than 7 I 

7293. Are we to understand that you consider it a necessary nreliminary to 

•>“ »”^se 

1 ifnT’ f ii “ preliminary, but it is a desirable preliminary 

1 think if you gave the Western Unions a fair start from next harvest with tte 
law of a maximum, the assistance required would be com|iaratively very small 

afterwards if there were a good harvek u»ciy vuy small 

are^lotover?'"'*’**''' “ absolutely nugatory, unless the previous debts 

hoL''o f,h tr ^ *1 ‘’’‘■P'f™" “ absolutely nugatory i” the system would scarcely 
s^e Unions! “““drably diminished in 

729.9. Do you think it would be preferable to lay down, that no relief should 
be given to any distressed Electoral Districts till they had raised a rate of 7s in 
the pound, instead of authorizing a rate in aid of 2s. in the pound, to be raised 
dfsfressed on^“' Electoral District for the relief of the more 

I would prefer the 7s. on the whole. 

to bfL!d mltrSr^ y““ require the maximum 

Levied. 

7297. In the distressed Unions, would it not in most cases he necessai-y to 
stiUve nearly double the amount in order to levy the 7s. rate ? ^ 

the vntP I exertions should be made to collect 

7? iifthe poiiS^ ' ^ any individual is to pay more than 

p98. Who is to judge of due exertions having been made ? 

■In a casewhci^ any such assistance was given, it would be proper to have the 
jn.imigemcnt m the hands of Vice-Guardians, and to liavc an Inspector there 
mnd' tlie Inspector that every exertion had been 

coui t* 1 f ^ ^ I'“'l actually 

collected from every individual there, advance money to assist them. 

7299. yould you understand, by every exertion being made, anything short 

of the exhaustion of the property to the extent of the rate r J b 

I would have the property exhausted to the extent of a rate of 7s. 

7300. Will you have the goodness to tell us what extent in these distressed 

yearj take the Unions of 

Ballma, Westport and Chfden, as examples ? 

It varies in different Unions ; in Gort Union, they levied 8^. in the year, 

7301. Will you have the goodness to refer to Rallioa, Westport and Clifden ? 
There is no doubt that, m many of the Electoral Divisions of those Unions 

the rates made were not higher than 3;y. in the year. ’ 

7302. Have exertions been made that were adequate ? 

Yes; but through consideration to those Unions, an additional rate was not 
struck m them. 

striking an additional rate: would 
the effect have been to make those who had been previously insolvent to the first 
rate pay that rate ; or^ to malie those who had been solvent, and had already 
paid their rate, pay twice over? 

To a certain extent it might have been that also ; but the rates generally in 
Ireland, speakmgm the long run, have been collected without very large arrears • 

1 consider that the rates have been collected pretty closely. 

7304. Wdl you allow me to call your attention to this recital in one of the 
official Reports from Innistymon : “ Assuming that a second rate must be struck 
as soon as the portion of the first collected is exhausted, such second rate can 
(19- 19-; 2 4 only 



T/ie Hon. 

JE. T. B. Tviisleton. 
^24tb April 184a. 
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only be enforced from a minority of tbe rate-payers, from those whose circum- 
stances enabled them to bear up against the repeated demand. The alarm and 
discontent of persons of this latter class are general ; even a resort to this prin- 
ciple of enforcing payment upon a limited number of rate-payers, decreasing witli 
each succeeding rate, will not produce more than 15,000/.” Then it goes on. 
And from Kilrush it is stated, that “ there would be a hopelessness of obtaining 
under a third rate what could not he levied in the two former, and what would 
fall exclusively on the proprietors and lessors, who would thus be required to 
pay three rates where the generality of rate-payers had not paid any.” Suppos- 
ing a maximum of 7 s., would not they endeavour to enforce the maximum 7s. 
rate to the payment of more than one, or possibly two, rates on the part of some, 
whilst the others paid none ai all ? 

No ; accoi'ding to my supposition, each individual would only pay 7s. for his 
own holding. Supposing others w'ere in arrears, still it would not throw more 
than 7s. on those who paid. 

7305. But would it not throw the whole maintenance of the poor, up to that 
amount of maximum, upon those who were enabled to pay? 

Yes. 

7306. And each successive rate would dimmish the number of rate-payers, 
and increase the liability, subject to that maximum of those who had to pay : 

It might have that tendency ; but at the same time this is merely one mode 
suggested of dealing with the difficulty, which remains a difficulty, whatever you 
do. It is a mere balance, as it seems to me, of evils ; it cannot be doubted for a 
moment, that it is a great misfortune to a district to have to pay such a rate as 
one of 7s. in the pound. The point, however, for consideration is, how are you 
to deal with a district where the pauperism is so great as to require a rate of that 
amount. 

7307. The difficulty to which you allude is the non-cultivalion of the land? 

Yes. 

7308. The diminution of produce for human food ? 

Yes. 

7309- Of produce for the payment of the rate, the increased destitution of the 
people, and the want of employment? 

Yes. 

7310. If all those circumstances existed, and w^ere shown to exist in the dis- 
tressed districts, more especially those of Clifden, Westjiort, Castlebar, Juris, 
Gort, Carrick-on-Shannon, and even some of the improved districts in Leinster, 
such as Longford and Granard, and in Munster, and in those cases nothing 
approaching a 7s. rate has been raised; do you think that the imposition of a 
maximum, coupled with the exhaustion of the land up to that maximum, would 
encourage the cultivation of land ? 

In the "West it seems to me that it would encourage the cultivation of the 
land. Take Clifden Union : supposing Clifden Union bound to maintain its 
own poor, it would have had last year to pay upon the average 20^. in the pound, 
if such a thing were possible ; and I conceive that to any farmer who wished to 
take land in Clifden Union (which includes Connemaral, it would be a very 
material point to be able to assure him positively, under no circumstances will 
you have to pay more than 7 s. in the pound. 

7311. How much was the charge upon Clifden Union in the last year ? 

The sum imposed was much less ; but I am speaking of the expenses. 

7312. Will you have the goodness to tell us how much has been the poundage 
collected in Clifden ? 

Two shillings and seven-pence halfpenny. 

7313. Tbe collection not having exceeded 2.y. 7jc/., and yet the rated value 
of the unoccupied lands in Clifden being 9,449/. a year, out of a valuation of 
19,000/. a year, how do you think that that state of things would have been, 
mended by a maximum rate ? 

I believe that there has been great alarm in Clifden Union ; and on account 
of the great pauperism, farmers were unwilling to take farms there. I do not 

think 
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thmlc they would look merely to the amount of rate actually made, but to the 
amount of pauperism, and the possible expenses under the present law T have 
had It frequently stated to me, in regard to Ballina Union, that the rate-payers 
did not at all complain of a rate of 3s. m the ponnd-that tliev thoueht it a iery 
fair and equitable rate in the present circumstances of the rauntr? ■ hut what 
they complained of was the extreme indeliniteness of the taxation : they did not 
know what they might have to pay m order to maintain the destitution existing 
m the Union. 



The Hov. 

E. T. B. Txvkletov, 
34th April 1849. 



7314. But is the state of Ballina such as to give rise to no complaint under 
existing circumstances ? 

There may be complaints, but it has frequently been stated to me that the 
rate-payer generally paid very willingly 3s. in the pound. 



7315. Do you think it would bo any great relief to the people of the Ballina 
Union to be told that they could not be taxed beyond 7s. in the pound ? 

I think that if farmers had the security that they would not be taxed beyond 
7s. m the pound, they would he more likely to take land in Ballina Union than 
under the present law. 



7316. What was the amount of the poundage last year in Ballina ? 
Two shillings and three-halfpence. 

7317. That is the amount collected ^ 

Yes. 



7.3 8. Your attention is called to this report : “The striking of anew rate 
would extinguish the little hope which is still to be found.” In the opinion of 
the party writing, “The few landlords who are giving employment would come 
to a stand-stiil. By the time a new rate would be available, the poor would have 
ceased to exist, ^o person will purchase property or invest capital so long as 
there is a prospect of rates being levied for the actual requirements of the Union. 
1 very much doubt whether the present real value of the Union, if exclusively 
devoted to the poor, would prove sufficient for the next few years.” That beino- 
the state of things under a rating which you have described, as being likely to be 
submitted to at 3^., how do you think that that stale of things would be improved 
if there were a liability to a rating to the extent of 7s. ? 

It appears to me that in that last extract it is stated that what occasioned 
alarm was the requirements of the Union ; and the maximum of poor-rates would 
just meet that case. 



7319. Will you have the goodness to compare tlie case which is contemplated 
here ; namely, the striking of a new rate with a rate of which the maximum was- 
7 s., and of which the condition of obtaining external aid was having contributed 
to the full extent of 7 s., at least to the exhaustion of the property ? 

With regard to 7 s., I would refer the possibility of collecting a rate of that 
sort to the example of the Gort Union ; in one year, the rate-payers of that 
Union have had to pay 7 s. in the pound. Gort has suffered very much from 
the failures in the potato crop. A rate of Ss. in the pound is very heavy j and 
I w'as extremely Sony that in any Electoral Division so large a rate was required • 
still the rate was collected up to a certain point ; and then, as I said before, if 
you have any maximum, you must fix it a little with reference to what is paid in 
England in periods of great distress. 

7320. Is not the Report with respect to the Gort Union on the 23d of January 
this, that so large an amount of arrears of rate appears against many tenants^ 
that scarcely any person will be found to cultivate the land, lest the entire crops 
should be taken for rate and arrears ; that -was under a rate of how much? 

On the whole of one year, rates were made to the amount of 8 s. in the pound. 

7321. Then it appears that considerable arrears remained due, and that under 
the operation of that rate which had been so enforced, the cultivation of the land, 
had ceased? 

Yes ; it is a very disastrous state of things, but it is a mere balance of evils. 

7322. Would not a farmer taking land in any of these districts, provided a 
maximum rate of 7 s. in the pound was fixed, make it a matter of arrang-ement 

(19. 19.) A A ® 
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in his rent, calculating always a diminution of what the rent otherwise would 
have been to the amount of 7 s. annually ? 

He would ; that is the very object of a maximum. 

7323. Then, as far as the farmer was concerned, the maximum rate of 7 s. 
would be a great inducement for him to take the land ? 

Yes. 

7324. Knowing that at any rate he could not suffer by that maximum being 
collected, and would not suffer if ever it did not reach the maximum ? 

Yes. 

7325. He would also know that if he paid his rate he would deduct one-half 
of it for the landlord, so that it would only amount to a 3 s. 6 rf. rate upon liim ? 

Yes. 

7326. If that were the case, would not the effect of this maximum rate be a 
diminution of the value of property, as far as the landlord -was concerned, to the 
amount of 7 s. in the pound ? 

Yes. 

7327. You stated, that you wmuld recommend 7 s. in the pound to be the 
maximum; it is taken for granted that that 7 s. in the pound is upon the present 
valuation of the different Unions in Ireland? 

Tfes. 

7328. Are you not aware that, owing to the great depreciation of the value of 
agricultural produce of all kinds, the valuation, of all the different Unions in 
Ireland far exceeds their real and true value, and that if there were to be a new 
valuation made to-morrow of all the lands and the rateable property in Ireland, 
it would be considerably less than the value which is now put upon them ? 

That would be the case in the distressed Unions. 

7329. Is it your opinion, that in most of the other Unions in Ireland that 
would not also be the case 1 

1 am not able to give a positive’general opinion upon that ; in the distressed 
Unions it is so. 

7330. Are you not aware that the value of agricultural produce has fallen ; 
that at the time when the valuation was made, corn and cattle, and every other 
agricultural produce fetched a much -higher price than it now does ? 

It did. 

7331. If that be the case, the natural inference is, that the land which depends 
always upon the value of its produce must be now worth much less than it was 
at the time when the valuation was made ? 

The original valuations are supposed to have been under the letting value. 

7332. Still the result would be, that a nominal rate of 7 s. would be a virtual 
rate of about 14 s. ? 

No ; that would depend upon the part of the country. 

7333. The question refers to the distressed Unions : if a depreciation lias 
taken place in the value of the produce of the soil, there must be some variation 
in the value of the land ; and so, in proportion, will not that rate of 7s. in the 
pound be a considerably larger sum than it would actually appear to be, accord- 
ing to the valuation now put upon the land r 

It would be higher, to the extent to which the present valuation is higher than 
the reai letting value. 

7334. It appears, by a Return before us, that the valuation put upon the 
Ennis Union two years ago was 101,OOOZ. a year, and that it is stated, upon the 
authority of Colonel Jackson and Mr. Hill, the County Surveyor, two men 
eminently qualified to speak upon the subject, that it is depreciated to 70,000 1. 
a year now ; what would be the effect of a 7s. maximum under those varying 
circumstances ? 

There is no doubt that if, since that valuation was made, there has been a 
depreciation from 101,000Z. to 70,000^., to that extent the rate of 7s. in the 
pound now would really be greater than what it would have been then, about 30 
per cent. • 

7335. And, 
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7335. And, therefore, to give the security of a 7s. maximum to a Union where The Hon. 

such alteration m the value of property had not taken place, and to give it to a ^-5. Twdeton. 

case like that which has just been described, would be a process of avervdif- — “ 

ferent effect in the two cases ? ^ April 1841 ). 

Yes ; bat still I w'ould meet that by an alteration in the valuation. ' 

7336. Then, finally, we must understand, that in any proposal which you 
have to offer to the Committee upon this part of the subject, two necessary pre- 
liminaries are in your contemplation : first of all, a new valuation, and, m the 
next place, an entire clearance, or nearly an entire clearance, of all the existine: 
debts in the Union? 

I would not say a necessary preliminary. 

7337. To make it workable? 

Yes; I will not say a necessary preiiminai’y ; it appears to me advisable that 
the debts should be paid. 

7338. Passing from a Union rate, and assmiiing bankruptcy or inadequate 
means of providing relief on the part of certain Unions, as you have described 
the state of things to be in a part of Connaught, what would be your judgment 
on the subject of meeting that destitution by one fixed poundage-rate, leviable 
upon the whole of that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland? 

It would raise great discontent in many parts of Ireland. 

7339 . Do you anticipate such discontent in those parts of Ireland where the 
Poor Law may, in your judgment, at present, be the most efficient and the best 
administered? 

Yes ; those parts which are now entirely free from discontent, in reference to 
the Poor Law, where the law is working admirably, would be the parts where the 
strongest indignation would be excited against the proposed law, and where we 
should find the greatest difficulties. 

7340. Mhat effect do you think that feeling would have upon the administra- 
tion of the existing Poor Law in those parts of Ireland where it is now efficiently 
administered ? 

It would embarrass the administration of the Poor Law' in such pai’ts. 

7341. Is it, then, your opinion that it would not only lead to difficulties in the 
levy of the extra rate itself but that it would also impose difficulties upon that 
portion of the rate which has liitlierto been cheerfully paid and honestly and 
efficiently appropriated ? 

I think so. 

7342. What effect would it have, do you think, upon the present Boards of 
Guardians ; are there any Vice-Guardians appointed in those parts of Ireland, 
referring to the North and the West parts of Ireland ? 

In very few Unions ; in one or two only. 

7343. Generally speaking, the law is administered by parties having local 
interest ? 

Yes. 

7344. Do you view the substitution of Vice-Guardians for local Guardians as 
being an inconvenience resulting from the necessity of the case, and do you 
prefer the administration by local Guardians when you can obtain it ? 

I prefer, as a whole, the administration of the Poor Law by Boards of Guar- 
dians. 

7345. By intelligent Boards of Guardians ? 

By intelligent Boards of Guardians. 

7346. Do you think that the collection of a national rate in those parts of 
Ireland would produce any effect with respect to the present administration of 
the law by the local Guardians ? 

It is possible that it might. 

7347. So far as that possibility was resolved into an existing fact, it would be 
an inconvenience, in your judgment ? 

It would. 

(19.19.) aa 2 7348. Even: 
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7348. Even in those more prosperous parts of Ireland, are there not in some 
of the more mountainous and remote districts within them occasional difficulties 
in the collection of rates ? 

I am not aware of such difficulties, but it is possible they may have existed. 

7349. If the two rates were mixed up together, and, above all, if the general 
rate to which, as you have described, a local objection might be felt were made 
a first and preferable charge upon the poor-rate collected, what effect do you 
think that would produce upon the collection of the rate, ? 

Itwould materially injure the collection of the rate ; but, as I understand the 
proposal for a national rate, half of every shilling collected would go to a separate 
account for the rate in aid. 

73.50. Would not that interpose a difficulty to the collection of the whole of 
the shilling ? 

I have no doubt tliat in some Unions they would make considerable difficulty 
in paying their rates at all on account of that appropriation of half of the rates 
up to a certain point. 

735 1 . Do you think that it would have the effect of so discouraging the Guar- 
dians, where the plected Guardians are still in use, that they might be induced to 
throw up their office, and refuse to act, and thereby render it necessary to appoint 
Vice-Guardians in districts which are now governed by elected Guardians ? 

That is very possible ; but a great deal would depend upon the tone that might 
be taken by gentlemen of authority in the Nortli, if the Act were passed. 

7352. Supposing that the scheme for a general national rate in alleviation of 
distress were carried into effect, do you think that it would be possible, consis- 
tently with the principles which you have already laid down, to collect that 
national rate within the distressed districts themselves that were to be the subject 
of it? 

In the distressed Unions, as in every other Union, the way in which it would 
work would be this : out of every shilling, one sixpence would go to the rate in 
aid until the rate in aid was collected. The effect of tliat in the distressed Unions 
would be just to lay upon them, in the first instance, an additional burden of Gr/. 
in the pound. 

.7353. But if the condition of obtaining this relief was a previous exhaustion 
of all their local means, how is it possible that the additional rate could be col- 
lected without a further diminution of their local means to the extent of that 
taxation ? 

It. could not be done. 

7354. It could not be arithmetically done ? 

No. 

7355. What was the amount levied in Connaught last year ? 

£.182,759 for the year ended September 1848, which was on the whole a rate 
of 2 s. 7 d. in the pound. 

7356. Upon the valuation ? 

Yes. 

7357. The calculated amount of the two and a half per cent, upon the valua- 
tion would be 34,777^. ; supposing the proportions of that to be collected in the 
.distressed districts, would it not be practically diminishing the means of remov- 
ing that distress, at the same time that the levy of the rate was made upon the 
assumption of increasing those means ? 

It would ; and in a very distressed Union it would almost involve an absurdity 
to collect a rate of 6d. in the pound as a rate in aid. Take the case of Ballina 
■Union, for example : it would be a practical absurdity to raise in Ballina Union 
a rate of 6d. in the pound in aid of the distressed Unions in Ireland. 

7358. Suppose that, in order to induce Parliament to sanction a rate in aid or 
in the pound, an estimate was made of the amount which would-be derived 

from it ; and, it being intended for the relief of the distressed portions of Ireland, 
which comprise almost all Connaught, that there was a calculation made that 
Connaught itself would, for that Gd. rate in aid, afford 34,777/. ; would not that 
be a delusion upon Parliament ? 

No. 
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No. I have no doubt that, if the Rate in Aid Bill is passed, you will get The Hon. 
S4,000^. from Connaught in the long run. I do not see how it is possible T^.T.B.TmsletoTi. 
for you not to get it, if the poor-rates are paid at all. From every shilling ^ ,g 

that is paid by any rate-payer, one sixpence will go to an account called the 

Rate in Aid Account. 

73.')9. In diminution of the local funds? 

Yes ; until Gr/. in the pound is actually paid, half of every shilling paid goes to 
that account, so that the money will be raised. 

73G0. You stated a short time ago that the farmers in these distressed districts 
were to understand that they were not to pay more than 7s. in the pound ; that 
that was to be the maximum ; do you calculate that tliis rate in aid of G d. should 
exceed that, or form part of it ? 

I am not favourable to a rate in aid. 

7361. But when you stated that 7s. should be the maximum, did you 
calculate that there should be the addition of or that the Qd. should be 
deducted from that 7 s. ? 

I did not contemplate the question of Qd. in the pound one way or the other, 
with reference to the maximum. 

7362. Supposing a 6(f. rate in aid was levied upon the kingdom at large, do 
you understand that that 6d. should be levied in Connaught, which you stated 
would be well paid in Connaught, over and above the 7s., or out of the 7s. ? 

It is a hypothetical question ; it supposes, in the first place, that a maximum 
of 7s. in the pound is adopted ; and, secondly, that the Rate in Aid Bill is passed 
into a law. 

7363. You stated that you considered that there ought to be a maximum, and 
that that maximum should be 7 s. in the pound, and that the farmer should 
understand that he should have no claim upon him beyond that \ is he to pay 
this Cr/. in the pound over and above that? 

I have not intended to express any opinion on the conjoint working of the 
Rate in Aid Bill and of the maximum. 

7364. l)o you tliink he could possibly pay it ? 

It would be difficult for him to pay 7s. G d. in the pound. 

7365. "When you recommended a maximum as a contingent matter of legisla- 
tion, did you mean that the maximum was to include the whole of the rates 
for which the parties would be liable ? 

Yes. 

7366. The recommendation of the 7 s. maximum was quite independent of tlie 
rate in aid ? 

Yes. 

7367. You have stated to the Committee that your view of the necessities of 
the case would be that a maximum of 7 s. should be fixed for the utmost amount 
-of rate to be exacted. Supposing there to be cases, as there must be, in which 
the exigencies of the. Union would exceed the sum to be raised by a rate of 7s. 
in the pound ; from whence do you conceive that that extraneous aid should be 
derived r 

From the State. 

7368. But supposing it to be aiforded by a general rate in aid over Ireland, do 
•you conceive that Connaught, or those districts which should be required to pay 
the 7s. rate, could contribute to that 6d. rate in aid? 

As far as a 6d. rate in aid goes, you would get it from Connaught ; they could 
•contribute to the 6rf. rate in aid in the first instance. 

7369. Then if you took the 6d. rate in aid away from their capital, would it not 
cause a greater diminution as to the means of support which they would require ? 

There is no doubt it would be a heavy additional tax upon Connaught. That 
is how I would regard it ; but I do not say that the levying of it is impracticable. 

7370. But if you take it away, will there be a larger amount to be added in 
order to supply its place ? 

It might have to be returned in a different form. 

(19.19.) aa 3 7371. You 
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The Huh. 7371. You have Stated that, in your judgment, such extra aid ought to be 
E. T. B. Twisleton. afforded by the State. Will you state the grounds on which you have foj'med 
that opinion, and which induce you to prefer Imperial assistance under such a 
24 th April 1849 . contingency to assistance as proposed by an Irish rate in aid 1 

I have given my evidence on that subject at length before the House of Com- 
mons. I believe that evidence has been communicated to your Lordships. I 
have nothing to add to what I have there stated. 

7372. Do you consider the dependence, under circumstances of exigency upon 
extraneous aid, to be in itself an evil ? 

I do. 

7373. And only justified by the severity of the pressure ? 

I do ; a very great evil. And adverting either to a law of a maximum, or to 
assistance from the State, I regard both of them as in themselves evils. 

7374. Limiting the question to the one, do you not consider that, in relation to 
the peculiarity of the Irish character, an expectation held out of extraneous aid 
is dangerous, and, to use words of high authority, that the mischief is done 
by the hope excited, much more than by the amount of relief that may be 
afforded ? 

I believe so, to a certain extent. 

737.5. Of the two, which do you think would be regarded more as an occa- 
sional interposition, limited to an extreme case, and justified only by the exigency, 
a national rate so called, imposed upon all Ireland, or an occasional assistance 
given by Parliamentaiy authority ? 

If in either case it was settled by law that some assistance was to be given 
from some quarter or other, it would not make much difference. 

7376. Supposing it was not settled by law, but that the occasion was looked 
to and investigated, and dealt with as an exceptional case beyond the law, and 
without any general law j in which way do you think the operation would be 
least liable to the mischief and danger which have been suggested ? 

The exceptional assistance would be less liable to that danger. 

7377. Take the cases which have arisen within your own observation, if not 
in your practical experience ; are you aware of the case which occurred in the 
year 1839 when the Poor Law Commissioners resisted any application to Par- 
liament for even the increase which would have been occasioned by out-door 

■ relief? 

Yes. 

7378. Do you consider that, in an exigency lil-ie that, if there had been the 
power by law of resorting to a rate in aid, it would have been more productive 
of mischief in Ireland than the possibility of obtaining from. Pai’liament, upon 
the exigency, relief to meet the occasion ? 

It would in that year. 

7379. You have stated that you conceive that whatever extraneous aid might 
be required, under the circumstances supposed, of the exigencies of Ireland 
exceeding the maximum which you propose to fix, that aid should come from the 
State ; should you be prepared to recommend that all such cases should be provided 
for by the State, out of Imperial resources, without the imposition of any 
additional taxation upon Ireland ? 

It seems to me that the question should be fairly considered on its own merits, 
of whether Ireland pays a sufficient amount of taxation at present or not. I think 
that is a very proper question to enter into ; it should be fully and fairly discussed, 
by those who are competent to discuss it, having before them the Act of Uni on ; 
bearing in mind the taxation on the two countries at that time, and taking into 
consideration aU the various circumstances bearing on the finances of the two 
countries which have occurred since. 

7380. You mean by that answer, then, to imply that you have not sufficiently 
examined that part of the subject to be able to give a definite opinion with respect 
to the sources from which that aid should come ? 

No. 

7381. Do 
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7381. Do you think that the interests of Great Britain, separately considered, 
are considerably involved in the state of pauperism and destitution of Ireland, 
the physical condition ? 

Yes. 



The Hon. 

£. T. H. Troislcton, 
24th April 1849. 



7382. Supposing the existing state of things to continue in Ireland, the 
exhaustion of means which is described on the part of the rate-payers, the 
increasing destitution on the part of the pauper population, and the diminution 
in many cases, tlie cessation in some, of the cultivation of the land j what eiFect 
do you tliink that that has a tendency to produce upon the immigration of the 
Irisii paupers into England ? 

It tends to encourage the immigration of Irish paupers into England ; and that 
is undoubtedly a disadvantage to the manufacturing districts, in tliis respect, that 
the habits and the standard of cleanliness of the inhabitants of the West, the 
disriessed districts, are very much lower than the habits of the labouring popu- 
lation in England. 

7383. Beyond the social effects which you have described, must it not have 
also an immediate effect upon the rate of wages, by introducing the competition of 
parties living on a lower scale ? 

Undoubtedly. 

7384. Has it not had that effect in Manchester and Glasgow ? 

It has. 

738.5. Is not that a gain to the employer of labour ? 

It is, to a certain extent. 

738(i. You stale, to a certain extent ; is there not a limit beyond which it ceases 
to be a giiin ? 

Yes. 

7387. Do you consider that, practically speaking, the rate of wages in Ireland 
is lower than it is in England, comparing the payment of wages with the work 

'' °No ; taking into consideration the quality of tlie work, I do not believe the rate 
of wages to be lower in Ireland. 

7388. Is not the tendency of having a hulk of labour in a coun^, furnished 
bv parties living extremely low, and occupying a lower social condition, rather to 
diminish the nominal amount of w^es than to increase the efficiency of the work 
done, when the proportion of that low population passes a certain amount of the 
whole ? 

Yes, when it passes a certain amount. 

7389. Is not this immigration of the Irish poor into this country wholly 
distinguishable from the occasional immigration of the Irish labourer into England 
for the purposes of harvest ? 

Yes. 

7390. What is the difference of the effect, in your judgment, which it produces, 
say in Lincolnshire, where the Irish go to assist in gathering the harvest, and 
Glasgow and Manchester, where an Irish population goes to settle ? 

In the one case it is nearly an unmixed good, and in the other it is either a 
very mixed good or an eviL 

7391. You have stated, as the great objection to the rate in aid, in your judg- 
ment the discontent which it would excite in the non-distressed districts of 
Ireland ; you do not consider that the existence of discontent on the part of 
those who had to make the payment would, in all cases, be a conclusive reason 
against exacting that payment ? 

No. 

7392. You do not consider that the discontent on the part of tax-payers in the 
other parts of the United Kingdom would be a conclusive reason against the 
advance of funds for the relief of distress in Ireland ? 

No. 

7393. You have talked of the effect of raising a rate in aid in Connaught ; 
would there he any great practical hardship on Connaught in nominally raising 

(19. 19.) A A 4 tlie 
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the sum in any of the distressed districts, it being certain that a greater amount 
would be advanced to them? 

No, there would be no great harm. There is, however, if I may be allowed 
to say so, something in the natm-e of a practical absurdity to take away 6 il. in 
the pound with one hand, and to give G cl in the pound with the other. 

7394. That may apply to the mode of the operation ? 

Yes. 

7395. Are we to understand that you are prepared to state whether in youi- 
judgment the levy of an income tax in Ireland would be a preferable mode to a 
rate in aid ? 

The question of an income tax scarcely falls within the province of the Poor 
Law administration. It would seem, however, that to assist these distressed 
Unions solely from an Irish income tax is open on principle to the same abstract 
objections as the assisting "them merely from an Ii-ish rate in aid. The great 
point seems to be, that if Ireland bears its fair share of taxation, there is no 
sufficient reason why, iu order to relieve the distress in 21 or 31 Irish Unions, 
you should tax exclusively those Unions of the United Kingdom which happen, 
to be in the island of Ireland. 

7396. Assuming, for argument, that Ireland did not bear a fair amount of 
taxation, would you or would you not think an income tax preferable to a rate 
in aid as an equal mode of making Ireland contribute to the specific object? 

I should prefer an income tax, supposing it was absolutely necessary to make 
an election between the two. Perhaps I may mention, tliat, in regard to an 
unpopular application of money when paid, there cannot be a more impolitic tax 
than a poor-rate levied by local Boai'ds. 

7397. You think that the rate in aid would be more unpopular than the 
income tax ? 

It would depend upon circumstances, in different parts of the country ; it would 
he very difficult to give a distinct opinion upon that point. I have no doubt chat 
amongst farmers, with an income under 150/. a year, the income tax would be 
very much more popular than the rate in aid. 

7398. Not probably in the towns of Ireland? 

No ; in such towns it is probable that gentlemen who reside there, and whose 
income is far greater than the net annual value of their houses, would prefer a 
rate in aid. 

7399. Would not an income tax, in fact, fall upon parties who now contribute 
nothing to the mamtenance of the poor? 

It would. 

7400. And would it not also make those persons contribute who draw their 
resources from Ireland by means of having money laid out in Ireland, receiving, 
interest on money, who may be perfectly able out of their income to afford that 
amount of money to the great relief of the land or occupiers of land ? 

It would have those advantages. 

7401. You were understood to state that one of your objections to the rate- 
in aid was its being leviable upon the same parties, at the same time, and under 
the same authority, as the ordinary rate, and that its imposition would throw 
into confusion the rate which is now satisfactorily collected. Would not that 
be met if the levy was by a separate authority, a separate system of taxation, 
and altogether distinguished from the other ? 

It would be better, in that point of view. 

7402. Do you think that important ? 

That is important to the due administration of the Poor Laws. 

7403. When you gave your answer with regard to the comparison of an 
income tax and a rate in aid, you seemed to consider the proposition of an 
income tax as intended as a substitute for a rate in aid, or as a means of relieving- 
the poor ? 

Yes. 

7404. Supposing that not to be the view, but that it were for the purpose of 
placing upon Ireland the same description of general taxation for the purposes of 

the 
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tlic State, so as to enable the State to make the grant instead of the country _ The Ilou. 
itself, would not your objection to the income tax be considerably removed ? Twislefu 

It would be entirely removed il, on a fair consideration of the taxation of 7" 

Ireland, and the terms upon which it was originally united, it were found that 
Ireland was under-taxed at present. 

y-IO.'i. Is it your opinion that Ireland does pay a full amount of taxation as 
coni\)arcd with England? 

1 have not studied the subject sufficiently to give an opinion upon that point. 

7400. You are aware that, in the course of the'di.scussion of the proposal fora 
rate in aid , certain precedents have been quoted which are to be found both in 
England and in Scotland ? 

Yes. 

7407. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee your view of those 
cases ? 

I luivc stated luy view in the evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons with reference to the analogy of England, and I am willing to give my 
oi)inion on the analogy of Scotland. 

7408. Will you be so good as to jn’oceed ? 

As far as 1 understand the case of Scotland, at one period during the last 
centurj', viz., 1783, there was great distress in 16 counties of Scotland, and a 
special law was passed taxing those counties for the relief of able-bodied men, 
w'ho had been reduced to indigence by tlie failure of the corn crop of the previous 
year. 

7409. Imposing a rate in certain counties ? 

Yes. 

7410. Specially Imposed upon certain counties? 

Yes. Now it strikes me that that is really not analogous to the proposition of a 
rate in aid in the present instance. At that period in Scotland, as at present, there 
w'as no law of relief to able-bodied men at all, so that that seems to me an essen- 
tial di.stinction between the two cases. The Legislature then enacting a new 
temporary Poor Law^ said, “ We willmake the support of the able-bodied poor a 
local burden, constituting counties the area of taxation for that purpose.” To make 
that case really analogous to the present, there should have been subsequently 
a deficiency of the means of support in a particular county, and then all the 
other counties of Scotland should have been called upon to contribute to the 
support of the distressed locality. 

7411. In the case cited of Scotland, were the funds raised in each county 
expended upon the poor within that county alone? 

Yes. 

7412. Was not the provision of the law this, that the sums were levied under 
the authority of Commissioners of Supply upon their respective counties, and the 
expenditure of those funds was vested in those Commissioners of Supply witliin 
their own jurisdiction exclusively? 

Yes. 

7413. And for their own purposes? 

And for their own purposes, so that in fact it was merely a temporaiy intro- 
duction of a law for the relief of able-bodied men, making counties the area of 
taxation. 

7414. In short, th rowing the relief of the poor for the time upon a county- 
rate ? 

Yes. 

7415. With a large area of taxation? 

Yes. 

7416. There being at that time in Scotland no other area except the county, 
and the machinery being that of the Commissioners of Supply to carry the 
taxation into e ffect ? 

Precisely so. 

(19.19.) BB 7417. And 
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7417. And there being at the time in Scotland a very small population r 

Yes. 

7418. In fact, it was no rate in aid at all ? 

It was no rate in aid. 

7419. Do you think that the present limits of the Electoral Divisions in 
Ireland are with advantage capable of any alteration ? 

I have given my evidence upon that point very fully before the House of 
Commons, and perhaps your Lordships will be so good as to accept that evi- 
dence as applicable to my present examination. 

7420. Will you state generally your opinion with regard to it ? 

I was on the whole in favour of adopting the recommendations of the Boundary 
Commissioners. 

7421. The principles of them, not binding yourself to details? 

Yes. 

7422. With respect to an alteration of Union Divisions, during the time of 
your administration you had occasion, had you not, in some instances, as Ballina 
and Dingle Unions for instance, to divide Unions ? 

Yes. 

7423. And to establish auxiliary Workhouses? 

Yes. 



7424. Did the result satisfy you as to the expediency of that course ? 

Yes ; Dingle Union has been detached from Tralee Union ; Ballina Union has 
not yet been actually divided. 

7425. But practically it has ; has it not 
In a certain sense. 



742G. It IS under Vice-Guardians, and there is a Workhouse at Belmullet? 
There is a Workhouse at Belmullet, witli a resident Vice-Guardian and a resi- 
dent Inspector. 



7427. With respect to that alteration, dp you think, on the whole, that it is 
an economical one, with a view to the permanent well-being of the administration 
of the law 

Yes, decidedly so, in regard to the permanent working of the law. 



7428. Is that on the ground of a more efficient application ( 






Yes, and also on other grounds, which I stated in my evidence before the 
House of Commons; such, for example, as the advantage of affording greater 
facilities to Guardians to attend their Boards. ® ° 



_ 7429- Would any possible advantage, 
sion of the larger Unions, unless there 
each of the portions so divided? 

Very little advantage, in my opinion. 



in your contemplation, arise from a divi- 
was a separate Workhouse assigned in 

would arise from such a division. 



'yge disadvantages, in your opinion? 



7431. In the event of the Workhouse being in one, would'there not be the 

division 

SLf;— 

7433 . Supposing Workhouses are built, and the larger Unions divided, have 

you 
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you any doubt that, as a matter of economy in the administration of the Poor 
Law, upon the long run, that Avouicl be an economical ari'an‘'-ement ? 

I have no doubt whatever upon that point. ° 

7434. Do you believe that the money expended in building the Workhouse 
would he eventually saved by an improved administration in the law? 

In the long run. 

7435. Have you any confidence in the possible safe administration of out-door- 
relief in Ireland, without the practical application of a Workhouse test'> 

No. 

7430. Is not tlie difficulty much greater in Ireland than it is in England bv 
leason of the low position in which the bulk of the population is placed, and 
which, without the restraint of a Workhouse, would render almost any out-door 
reliei preferable to the state of uncertainty in which they are placed ' 

It is so. 

7437. Do you consider that the application of the Workhouse test would be 
resorted to without great difficulty, after the alleviation obtained since the potato 
famine ? ^ 

What has occurred since the famine may have tended to weaken the feeling 
of dis ike to Workhouses in some individuals; but still, spealdng generally, the 
Workhouse test is tolerably effective ; and I am not prepared to say that all the 
distress of able-bodied men might not be properly met in Workhouses. 

^38. Was it not properly met before the potato failure, in your judgment? 

les, as far as able-bodied men were concerned. 

7439. In your evidence on the last day, you staled that you regarded it 
as^a^nustake, to consider that out-door relief was introduced by the Extension 

Yes. 



introduced by the Public 

Works Act and by the Relief Act ? 

Certainly. 



7441. And the Extension Act was rather a limitation of what had 
existed, tending to its ultimate extinction ? 

Yes. 



previously 



7442. In what way do you conceive that we can reach to that ultimate 
extinction ? 

On Poor Law principles ? 

7443. On Poor Law princiiiles ? 

On Poor Law principles; the formation of new Unions and the construction 
ot new Workhouses would tend very materially to that end. 

7444. Independently of Poor Law principles, are there other appliances which 

your experience in Ireland, and the attention which you have given to the sub- 
ject, would lead you to suggest as being remedies, not only for the existing 
pauperism, but for the prevention and check of pauperism ? “ 

There are various other remedies which might he suggested. I consider that 
Poor Law principles are by no means sufficient to meet this emergency But I 
would rather decline entering into a discussion of such remedies ; I do not think 
It precisely within my province; and I am anxious to make no suggestion involv- 
ing the expenditure of public money, which might divert attention from the 
comparatively trifling sum with which it is possible for this country to spare 
Itself tlie deep disgrace of permitting any of our miserable fellow-subjects in the 
distressed Unions to dm of starvation. I wish to leave distinctly on record, that 
from the want of sufficient food many persons in those Unions are at the present 
moment dying or wasting away ; and, at the same time, it is quite possible for 
this country to prevent the occurrence there of any death from starvation by the 
affvemce of a few hundred thousand pounds, say a small part of the expenses of 
the Caffre war. It apjDears to me, that if I confine myself merely to nointinn' 
(19- 19.) sb2 ^ out 
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f.. T.B. Tvjidduit, 
24th April i84y. 



out the duty of assisting those distressed Unions, and the small sum of money 
which is required for that purpose, it is better than if I were to go into a consi- 
deration of any general plans for the future. 

7445 . Without going into those plans ; taking into account the evidence which 
you have before you, and the experience which you have acquired, supposing 
that the potato should not be restored as an article of profitable cultivation and 
of general food, how do yow conceive that the case of Connaught will stand next 
year ? 

If there is another failure of the ])otato crop, and if no steps are taken to 
reassure farmers, and to limit the amount of rates, the state of Connaught will 
be just as had as it is at present. 

744(>. Passing by the supposition of reassuring fanners, supposing the potato 
to cease as an article of general food and profitable culture, are there any 
considerable districts within your knowledge in which you have reason to appre- 
hend that a grain food could be supplied adequately to the support of .the pojiu- 
lation which has been bred and nurtured upon a jiotato food ? 

In those Western Unions, at present I am not prepared to say that, if ade- 
quate inducements were held out to intelligent fanners to settle there, they would 
find an excessive population of able-bodied men; there have been so many 
deaths in those districts, and so many have migrated or emigrated, that 1 am not 
certain that first-rate fanners with capital would find too many labourers in parts 
of the West, say in the county of Mayo. 

7447. Supposing the case of the Union of Glenties, where, upon a valuation 
of 16,000L a year, there is a population of 43,000 human beings who have been 
bred upon a potato food, can you contemplate the support of tlio.se individuat.s 
upon cereal produce ? 

No; in the case of Glenties Union, I do not; but I believe that even in. 
Glenties Union a certain portion of the population have been in the habit of 
eating oatmeal more than in Mayo. 

7448. Without referring to individual Unions, does it not appear practically, 
by the statistics which are furnished to your office, that there are particular 
districts in which a large congestion of population has occurred from accidental 
causes ? 

Yes. 

7449- Mismanagement of estates or other causes, which population is entirely 
beyond the possible support within that district upon cereal food? 

In reference to the present state of cultivation and agriculture, it seems so. 

7450. You have visited Connaught yourself? 

I have. 

7451. Are there not districts which must have come under your observation, 
where from the infinite subdivision of land (take the Union of Ballinrobe, 
and the number of persons who are occupiers there under 4/. a year in value), 
it would appear utterly impossible that the population could be supported upon 
cereal food, placed within those districts ? 

That is my impression, in the present state of agriculture there. 

7452. With a subdivision of land, such as exists, ive will say, in that Union 
of Ballinrobe, do you think it possible that any really improved system of agri- 
culture can be introduced with a rotation of crops, the raising of manure and 
the sustentation of cattle, so as to supply cereal food for that population? 

I am not prepared to say that, if first-rate systems of agriculture were intro- 
duced, it might not be possible. 

7453. Supposing those first-rate systems of agriculture were introduced, do 
you imagine that there would be any employment for tliis amount of population 
in the districts where it is so redundant r 

It appears to me that there has been a good deal of migration from those 
districts latterly. 

7454. Where do the people go to ? 

That is a difficult question to answer satisfactorily. 

7455. Where 
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745r,. Where CIO you think they go to ? 

Some go into England, and some emigrate to America. 

745B In those cases migration or emigration has been employed 
remedy ? 

Yes. 



T!u' Hon. 

E. T. B. TxoUletoiu 
241I1 April 1849. 



74.'i7. Il^ there were no emigration to America, do 
be more migration to England ? 

Very much more. 



you think that there would 



/•4,)8. 1 hen you think that the colonial emigration is a protection from that 
migration into England, which you have already stated to be an evil ? 

Undoubtedly. 

7459 . You have stated tliat, previously to the Extension Act, the limitation of 
relief to tlie Workhouse was sufficient for the able-bodied ; should you think it 
m any future remodelling of the law, desirable or necessary to allow out-door 
relief for other classes of the population ? 

I would not recommend an alteration of the law by which the Guardians have 
a discretionar)' power to grant out-door reliel to the impotent poor, wliatever 
might be my own iudiiddual views on the subject, in reference to the habits of 
the lower classes in many parts of Ireland. I doubt whether you would not find 
practically, a great difficulty in enforcing a vagrant law, if the present discre- 
tionary power of Guardian? respecting out-door relief to the impotent poor were 
taken away. 



7400. Do you think that the vagrant law is enforced now } 

I regard the present state of Ireland as exceptional. The vagrant law is very 
little enforced, e.vcept perhaps in some towns. ^ 

74G1. Even there, has it not come within your knowledge that parties have 
preferred being committed to gaol to receiving relief in the Workhouse.- 

I have heard of such instances. I am bound to add, that in regard to the 
absolute suppression of vagmncy, I do not attach any very great importance to 
any vagrancy law. I am afraid that, even in a wealthy country, in a state of 
prosperity, with a stringent vagrant law, and with liberal charitable institutions, 
there is only one way of preventing the importunities of common beggars ; viz. 
by ceasing to give to them. ' ’ 

74G2. Is not that a change of habit, which it is very difficult to anticipate in 
the present sl.ate of feeling in Ireland ? 

Very difficult, though the old feeling of superstition as to the result of refusing 
assistance to beggars has been weakened very materially lately. 

7463. Do not you think that it has been weakened very much by the cessation 
of the potato crop, which was the article employed ? 

Yes. 



7464. Have you auy reason to believe that that feeling has been very much 
weakened indeed in the north of Ireland ( 

Yes ; I have heard so. 

. 74G5. Are you aware of the number of labourers required on 100 acres in 
the ordinary or best state of cultivation ? 

I think from eight to ten in heavy arable land under a first-rate system of 
cultivation. 

7466. Are you alluding to Ireland ? 

No, to England ; eight or ten. I speak from the statements of some of the 
best witnesses who gave evidence before tlie Settlement and Removal Committee 
4wo years ago. Mr. Huxtable, for example, who is a w'ell-known first-rate 
scientific agriculturist, in Dorsetshke, stated that on his clay farm, he kept one 
man constantly employed for every 10 acres ; and he added, that an equal 
number might be profitably employed on similar land through Dorsetshire. On 
a light hill farm, however, he only employed one man for every 14 or 15 acres 
I am aware that the ordinary proportion of agricultural labourers to 100 acres is 
considerably less in England than the proportion observed by Mr. Huxtable ; 

(19.19.) bb 3 but. 
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The Eon. but, then, it seems to be certain that there is much room for improvement in 
E. T.B. Twisleton. agriculture, even in England. 

24th April 1849. 7467. On the question of the subdivision of Unions, would there not be a 

' great difficulty in the more remote districts in finding a sufficient number of 
competent persons to act as Guardians? 

There would be a certain difficulty, but not, I think, greater than exists now 
in Glenties Union, where the present Board of Guardians goes on tolerably 
well. 

74C8. For their first Board of Guardians, was not the Chairman a tinker ? 

I do not know. 

7469. And were not several members of the Board of Guardians receiving 
relief r 

This could not well have happened under the Poor Law. Abuses of this kind 
might have occurred under the Labour Rate Act, or the Temporary Belief Act, 
in a Union so poor as Glenties. 

7470. But it does not follow that, because the number of Workhouses should 
be increased wdiere this division took place in the existing Unions, the number 
of Electoral Divisions should increase ? 

No. 

7471. Those Electoral Divisions now return tlieir Guardians, and tIio.se 
Guardians would only attend one house instead of another ? 

True ; but still, to a certain extent, the chance of superior men in a Board is 
diminished, the smaller the Board. 

7472. Still the number of Guardians not being diminished, and tho.se Unions 
returning Guardians now, the probability is that the same description of Guardians 
would be continued in a subdivision of the Unions ? 

Yes. 

7473. If a comparison were made between the number of paupers relieved in 
Unions under Vice-Guardians and under Boards of Guardians respectively, and 
the number relieved in Unions under Vice-Guardians were found to be greater 
than in Unions under Boards of Guardians, with the same amount of population, 
would you deem it correct reasoning to infer from such a fact, that the manage- 
ment of Boards of Guardians was superior to the management of Vice-Guardians? 

No ; I think it would be very incorrect reasoning, and if the fallacy is pointed 
out, I have no doubt it will be seen at once. Vice-Guardians are generally 
appointed in Unions where there is some difficulty, usually where there is great 
distress, and where the management was not, on the whole, going on satisfactorily. 
To take them, therefore, as a standard” of comparison with other Unions which 
were going on satisiactorily would involve a striking fallacy. It is just as if any 
one were to endeavour to prove that the climate of Madeira tended to produce 
consumption by comparing all the Europeans who were in the island of Madeira 
with an equal number of Europeans elsewhere, and showing that the projiortional 
number of consumptive patients was greater amongst the Europeans of the island 
of Madeira. The real reason why there might be comparatively a greater number 
of consumptive patients in that island is, that such patients go there to be cured ; 
they are not consumptive in consequence of the climate, hut in spite of it. 
Again, to take the instance, say, of 100 individuals, who might die in one year, 
it would probably be found that the greater number of them had been attended 
by medical men ; but it would be a fallacy to compare them with 100 persons 
still alive, of whom none or very few were attended by medical men during the 
same period, and thence to infer that the attendance of medical men was 
unfavourable to health. Again, to take an illustration from the Poor Laws. 
In the county of Donegal there are eight Unions; the average amount of 
expenses in these Unions was 2s. B^d. in Ballyshannon ; 2s. 5jd. in Donegal; 
2s. 11 in Dunfanaghy ; 9s. 10^ d. in Glenties; 1 s. 6 d. in Inishowen ; Is. lljff/. 
in Letterkenny ; 2s. i ^ rf. in Milford ; and Is. 5d. in Stranorlar. Now, of those 
Unions there is one of which the expenses were especially greater than of any 
other, namely, Glenties, where the expenses were 9s. In looking at these 

Unions, it is found that Glenties, at present at least, is the only one which has 

an 
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an Inspector; and last year there was only one other whicli had an Inspector. 
Now it would be just as reasonable to infer from that, that the effect of an 
Inspector in Plenties Union was to increase its expenditure, as to draw the 
inference which has been above suggested from the expenses in Unions with 
Vice-Guardians. Or, to carry the point still further, you might take 40 Unions 
in which there arc at present resident Inspectors, and compare them with other 
40 Unions in w'hich there are no such Inspectors. There cannot be the least 
doubt that in the former Unions the total expenditure is much greater than the 
latter ; hut it wmuld be a palpable fallacy to infer that the presence of the 
Inspectors was the cause of that difference in the expenditure. 

7474. In fact, the appointment of Vice-Guardians is the best remedy which 
you can provide ; the system of mal -ad ministration before having made it neces- 
sary to put an end to the existing system? 

_ Yes ; not always so much, perhaps, from any mal-administration, as that the 
distress to be coped w’ith in a district was beyond the power of the Guardians, 
unless they devoted much greater time to their duties than is usual. 

747.‘5. Have not Vice-Guardians, in consequence of having no local knowledge 
or information, much more difficulty in resisting imposition than the elected 
Guardians? 

I think they have, in reference to out-door relief ; that supposing a Board of 
Guardians were honest, and did not permit themselves to be influenced by 
unworthy or indirect considerations, they ought to administer relief better than 
Vice-Guardians sent down there fbr a short time ; but that advantage would 
cease after the Vice-Guardians had been there a certain period, and then the 
Vice-Guardians, at, any rate, would have tliis advantage, that they would be 
devoting their whole time to those duties, while the Guardians would only give 
one clay in the week. I have not the least doubt that if honest elected Guardians 
devoted every day in the week to the discharge of their duties, they would perform 
the duties better than Vice-Guardians. 

7470. Do you contemplate, in Ireland, that any pej’sons of the class either of 
the cu’ officio or the elected Guardians could be expected, or that it would be 
expedient, that they should so devote their time r 

It would be entirely impracticable; it is as much as you cun expect if they 
give one clay in the w'eek to those duties, 

7477. Loolcing at Boards of Guardians as they have been constituted, would 
you think it expedient or safe to extend to any Union in Ireland relief not 
raised by local means, where Unions were administered by Guardians and not by 
Vice-Guardians ? 

I should not ; I think that if any assistance were given from without, from 
the State particularly, it should, as a general rule, be administered by Vice- 
Guardians. 

7478. Either from the State, or from any extraneous fund? 

As a general principle, I should say so. There are one or two Unions to 
which we have advanced funds in which the Boards have not been dissolved. 

7479. To any extent have you done that? 

Not to any very great extent ; but we have done it ; Glenties, for example, 
last year. 

7480. Swineford? 

And Swineford ; the circumstances of Swineford were peculiar. 

7481. The difficulties arose there from circumstances, and not from, mis- 
management 1 

Yes, that was one distinction; but the great distinction was that there was a 
Chairman, Colonel George Vaughan Jackson (who has since died of fever 
caught in the discharge of his duties as Inspector), who devoted much time to 
attending the Board; I tliink he rather took pleasure in performing the duties 
of Chairman ; he was also well supported by some other Guardians, into whom, 
perhaps, he infused his spirit, but who at any rate seemed to take nearly the 
same interest in the management of the Union as he did. We took all those 

(] 9. 19.) B R 4 circumstances 
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circumstances into consideration, and did not dissolve the Swineford 13oard of 
Guai’dians. 

7482. What class of persons have you been enabled to obtain, or liave been 
appointed, as Auditors ? 

Since I have been in Ireland only two new Auditors have been appointed. 

7483. The others had been previously appointed r 
Yes. 

7484. How are they paid? 

From the Consolidated Fund. 

7485. Schools are now established in all the Unions in Ireland ; how are the 
expenses of education paid ; are they paid out of tlie rates ? 

Out of the rates. 

7486. Hoav are the medical expenses paid ; out of the rates? 

Out of the rates ; such medical expenses as are incurred by Guardians. 

7487. ‘You are aware that these classes of expenses are, in England, paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund ? 

Yes ; but comparatively very little money is expended from the poor-rates in 
Ireland upon medical relief. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till 'I'o-inorrow, 
Two o’clock. 
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Bie Mercurii, 25 “ Apr'dis 1849 : 



The LOUD STEWARD in the Chair. 



Colonel WILLIAM AUGUSTUS CLARKE is called in, and examined, 
as follows : 

Ireknd? ^ Inspector of certain Unions in the South-west of 

1 am. 

7489. Of which ? 

I have at present tlie Unions of Kenmare and Killarney ; I had the three 
Umons formmg the southern part of the county of Kerrv, naidy, Cahirciveer 
K, amey and Kenmare ; hut latterly the Poor Law Commissioners were of opinio"; 
that the extreme distress existing m that part of the country was more than 
could well manage, and they passed the Caliirciveen Union over to another 
Inspector, giving me the charge of Killarney and Kenmare Unions only. 

“iployed under the Temporary Relief 

of March until the month 

at Shhciveerr*'^ “ private individual for sometime- 

I deal of the severe distress existing in the western, 

part ot iieland, and not having any occupation at the time, I went over to Cahir- 

mvself acquainted 

then existed™”® “ “ " ***“ '“'“^stances which 

y® to the Committee what was the condition of the Union 
01 Caliirciveen at the time that you first took charge of it ^ 

May I ask if your Lordship refers to the period when I went to reside 
InspecTor? ^ ^dividual, or when I went there as a Temporary Poor Law 

7493. Will you state both, so far as you had an opportunity of observing, when 
you resided there as a private individual? &. 

When I went, in September 1846, as a private individual to Oahiroiveeii 
1 tound a very great degree of alarm existing on the minds of the people ; I think 
more alarm than actual destitution at that moment. Afterwards, the Public 
W orks Relief Act was brought into operation, and it would be perhaps needless 
tor me to say, that the greatest abuses took place under that Public Works Relief 
Act as was common, I believe, in every part of the West of Ireland ; that thou- 
sands and thousands of persons were put upon the works, receiving iarge wages 
while many of the really destitute, from not lieing able-bodied, were left to starve ■' 
and the consequence was, that a verj- great number of persons died in the Union 
during that winter. 

r> consider that any beneficial change was produced when the 

Fubiic Works Kehef Act was superseded by the Act granting relief in kind 
without the exaction of labour in return ? ’ 

I was removed from that part of the country into Tipperarv when the Tern- 

, OC • porary 
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CoL A. C/ayke. porary Relief Act was brought into operation ; therefore I was quite unacquainted 
i26th Ap¥i849 operation of the Temporary Relief Act in the Cahirciveen Union. 



7495. Wiil you state what was the condition of the Cahirciveen Union at the 
time when you went to the charge of it, in October 1847 ? 

I found at that time that somewhere close upon 20,000 persons had been 
struck off relief at the termination of the Temporary Relief Act. I will not say 
precisely the number, but from 19,000 to 20.000 persons; no accommodation 
had been provided in the Workhouse of any description ; the Workhouse was only 
calculated to contain 400 persons. They were without clothing, they were with- 
out food, they were without credit, they were deeply in debt ; the distress wa.s so 
great, that bread could not be procured for the patients in the hospital, not even 
upon my o^\•n personal credit, and the Guardians were obliged to substitute 
boiled rice for it, which was the sole and only diet in the hospital. 1 ibimd the 
Board of Guardians there assembled entirely composed of the rural Guardians ; 
they were not tlie most select that might be probably got together, and they 
seemed to be perfectly supine, and to have neglected their duties in every respect ; 
a rate had been made ; no efforts were made for the collection. I felt it my duty' 
under these circumstances, as soon as possible to bring before the Commissioners 
the necessity of sujiersediiig the Board, and having paid Guardians ajipointed, 
which they kindly acceded to ; they sent down two gentlemen, Avho answered 
the purpose very well ; they were willing to act with me, in fact, as I suggested. 

7496. Will you state the period of this ? 

This was in 1847 ; the latter end of October and commencement of November 
1847. 

7497. When the paid Guai-dians were appointed ? 

They were appointed in December. The whole of the gentlemen of the country 
veiy kindly came forward, as well as the clergy, and knowing mo, they said, 

‘‘ Colonel Clarke, we have great confidence in you, and we were very desirous to 
have your assistance ; we applied for you to come here ; we will put the Avhole 
administration of the Poor Law into your own hands ; we will never interfere in 
anything^; do what yoxx think proper in every respect ; call upon us, and we will 
md you;’ and they certainly carried out that with a great deal of good feeling. 

1 comnmneed by increasingtheWorkhouseaccommodationfrom400up to 1 240 

by finishing temporary sheds which were upon the grounds, and by hiring addi- 
tional buildings. I made it a i-ule always to retain room for 200 in the house as 
a check, so that I could always say to any individual, “ Ihaveroora.” Ifariish 
came upon the house on any particular occasion, I could discharge generally from 
100 to 150 from the house, under the first section of the Relief Act, by which 
means I always kept room for 200 in the house, so as to apply the Workhouse 
and I found that to operate most beneficially. Instead of having some 400 or 

000 persons yelling all round for admission, or 1 ,000 persons, as I have seen, every- 
thing then became regular and in order. The numbers increased upon the out- 
door list to somewhere about 4,000 ; that was the very outside number that ever 
we had, contradistinguishecl from 19,800 of the preceding year. In the month 

01 July last, I made this proposal to the Vice-Guardians ; I said, “ The peonle 

ehef dtogethei aud the Relieving Officers were directed to issue one week’s 

““y ‘“ke them all into the 

T thloh th., “ . ““S'® applicant to come into the house. 

I think theie were at that time about 2,000 upon the out-door relief list. There 

a’ on the out-door list, being persons labouring 

under cliiomc disease, or idiots, or persons of that sort, who would rather havt 

hnrtl ofr f “"a ™ Y bad sufficient room for them, 

* probably took better care of them than would have been the 

Sifcb ‘''® bon; that time uutU I left the Cahirciveen Union entirely, 
which was m December, or the latter part of November, the numbers had increased 
in a very slight degree ; I think from 85 to about 120 only. 

7498. What was the whole population of the Cahirciveen Union ? 
the population, according to the census of 1841, was 30,888, but I have 
^every reason to believe that there was a considerable reduction in the population. 

7499. Previously 
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7499. Previously to the time of your coming there ? QoI JV a C/crAe 

Yes. I have always, in making statistical returns or remarks, calculated the ' ■— 

pojmlation at 30,000 in round numbers. 25 th April 1849 . 



7500. What do you consider to have been the cause of tlie reduction which 
you mention previously to your going there ? 

The fever that was so prevalent in the country in the Spring of 1847- the 
people died there in very large numbers. I am not speaking from, mv’oum 
knowledge, but what was reported to me after being there. The fever rao'ed in 
the Cahirciveen Union probably as strongly as in any part of Ireland^ tlie 
deaths were very numerous in the Spring of 1847. 

7501. Have you reason to believe that any considerable reduction took place 
in the pojmlatioii of that Union during the time that you had the charge of it ? 

I think that a very considerable reduction has taken place in the population 
of all the three Unions under my charge; in the first place, from the great 
number ot deaths that have taken place, and, secondly, from there ha^'ing been 
no corresponding bktbs ; the births are very few, and the ciiilclren have not the 
same appearance which they had : probably one of the most distressing features 
of the times in these Unions is the wretched emaciated appearance of the children ; 
they come into the "Workhouse clothed with rags, or naked, you may say, covered 
with ulcers and sores, and with scarcely life in them ; they die very commonly 
within 24 hours after they come into the house ; and I have been under the 
necessity myself of recommending to the doctor that these children, instead of 
bemg put upon a full diet on coming to the house, after what they have previously 
suffered, should only receive a small allowance of food for some three or four 
days, to accustom their stomachs to the food. The great number of deaths that 
talce place in the Workhouses is of those admitted within a month. 

7.502. Immediately after admission ? 

Often immediately after admission. 

7503. Of the 4,000 persons receiving out-door relief, which you spoke of as 
the greatest number in Cahirciveen Union, how many were able-bodied ? 

None ; I never had an ahie-boclied man upon the out-door relief in the Cahir- 
civcen Union. 

7 504. Among the number who were receiving relief at the time when you took 
charge of the Union, how many were able-bodied? 

There were no persons receiving relief, except in the Workhouse, when I took 
charge ; hut the Workhouse was daily surrounded by hundreds and thousands of 
persons clamouring for relief, which the Guardians had not power to give them ; 
the Act of Parliament had come in force, but they had not appointed their 
Relieving Officers ; at least, they bad named their Relieving Officers, but they 
had never put their Relieving Officers upon their duty ; I had all this to do when 
I arrived there. 

7505. You have slated that there were much fewer births within the Union ; 

do you consider that the effect of the distress was to check, to any great extent' 
the marriages of the people ? ’ 

I have no doubt of it ; the marriages are very few indeed in the country ; you 
hear of none. 

7506. You stated that when you first went to take charge of the Cahirciveen 
Union, a general disposition was manifested, as well by the clergy of both deno- 
minations as by the gentry, to give you every possible support and assistance in 
carrying out your views ? 

Yes, they acted most nobly; I must give them the fullest credit for it. 

7507. Did that continue during the whole time that you had the charge of 

that Union ? ' ® 

There was one solitary exception of a little ojiposition from our parish priest, 
but it died away in a very short time ; and, as a proof of the kindly feeling enter- 
tained towards me, I beg to read to your Lordshi])s the following letters, addressed 
to me when about to leave the Union. 

(19.20.) cc2 The 
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Col. JF. A. Clarhe. The same were delivered in, and read, as follows : 

April 1849. Respected and dear Sir, Cahirciveen, August 1st, 1848. 

Having- teen informed that the relief mven by the British Association to tlie chilclron of 

the National Schools in our parishes is about to cease on the lOtli instant, we, the Roman 
Catholic cler^men of the Deanery, in conference assembled, beg leave to return you thanks 
for the impartiality with which you presided over the distribution of that very useful charity. 
We feel gra.teful for the sympathy you have uniformly manifested for the wants of the 
numerous children committed to our care, and the kind attention you were ever ready to 
pay to our representations of their unexampled sutferings. 

In the admirable plan which you adopted, of giving rations to the children of the National 
Schools, you took a wise and early precaution against having the funds of the Britisli Asso- 
ciation employed as means of proseiytism, a course which, 'thank God, we have had little 
reason to complain of in this district; in short, in all our interviews with you, we felt happy 
that it was our good fortune to treat of the wants of the poor children with a benevolent and 
enlightened gentleman, who distributed the funds at his disposal fairly and honourably, 
without respect to creed or party ; and it is our fervent prayer that, whenever your solicitude 
ma.y have to be exercised elsewhere, you may experience every happiness and Llessin<>- to 
which the benefactors of the poor are pre-eminently entitled. ' ” 

(signed) John Heahj, P. P., Cahirciveen. 

Thomas Lynch, P. P., Droniod. 

John Fitzmaurice, R. C. C. 

J. Mwyhy, C. C., Cahirciveen. 

Thos. Fitzgerald, P. P., Prior. 

Dan^ Foley, R. C. C., Prior. 



My dear Sir, Glenheigh, August 10th, 1848. 

Having heard, from report, that you are about to leave this district, I beo- leave, on tlie part 
ofmjrselfand my parishioners, to return you our most sincere and heartfelt tlianks for all 
tlie kindness we have received at your hands. Ere you arrived amongst us, the people often 
attempted to rise lu a body to attack the Workhouse and annoy the Guardians - but us soon 
as they discovered the deep interest you felt for all classes, and the promptitude with wliich 
you relieved the starving poor, without oppressing the farmers, they all placed unlimited 
confidence m your e.xertions to save this veiy poor Union from absolute ruin. 

fo prove how highly they value your services, and the ever-to-be-remeiiibered liberality 
ot the British Association, I need only mention that the report of your removal alarms them 
as 'Rwch as the present potato failure, which is quite as extensive as in 1846. 

As far as personal esteem and, if I may add, trieiidship is concerned, I shall say that you 
will ever possess nime, both on public and private grounds. ^ ^ 

I am, &c. 

(signed) Timothy Enwright, P. P., 

Glenbeigh. 

Caftolt petSr? of 

They do. 

7509. Have you had, generally speaking, the same proofs of confidence from 
* dmommatiom, including the Established Church ? 

Perfectly the same confidence has been placed in me; in the Cahirciveen 
Union I received an invitation to attend a public dinner which was intended to 
hava been given to me but, upon public grounds, I thought Hetta not to 
attend an invitation of that sort, being still in the employ of ‘he Poor Law Com- 
imssioners; had my employment ceased under the Commissioners, I might have 
TthTli'n^ " “f approbation, but, continuing in their empfov^ 

toSd thershe'idf be“‘ Up“ that oeeasiL, it was 

mcenaea mere should be an address presented to me : the address fmm th^ 

Roman Catholic clergy, -which I have submitted to the Committee -was sent to 

di^ienc/^/t^irnf apoke,onwhat subject was the 

The parish priest wished to enforce out-door relief being given indiscriminately 
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in the parish in which he resided, and which was in opposition to my views, that Col. !V. p 
the m-door test was the proper way of working the Poor Law at the time. — 



7.')12. Did you apply yourself to the introduction of any system of industrial 
employment for the inmates in the Cahirciveen Union ? ^ ^ ' 

I did ; I got the women all employed in spinning, partly for flannel, and partly 
m making twine for flshmg-nets ; the fishing is of very great importance in thi 
Cahirciveen Union, and I thought that it would he an admirable plan to set the 

1 th'Tl ^ fishmg-nets, so as to encourage the crews of the boats 

at the Island of Valentia to give them proper gear to go to the fishery, upon this 
pimciple, that m the case of a boats crew requiring a set of nets, and giving 
sufhoient and proper security to the Guardians for the value of the uets“ the? 
should be delivered to them to be paid in money or in properly cured fish at a 
legulated price, and at a certain period, and I intended to have introduced fish 
generally as an article of dietaiy in the Workhouse, probably on two or three 
days in the week ; 1 am not aware how far that has been cai-ried out, excepting 
that when I left there were 500 yards of flannel in the house that had been madl 
during the Summer, and a supply of fishing-nets in course of making by the 
chilaren m tiie schools to a very large extent. ° ^ 

7513. The Committee conclude that you introduced that system of employ- 
ment m a manner to interfere, as little as possible, with the trade of those 
regularly gaming their livelihood by such manufactures ? 

'1 he only point that at all trenches upon that principle would he this article of 
the nets ; m al other respects in Cahirciveen I have laid it down as a principle, 
that every single article of clothing and bedding which shall be required by the 
paupers in the house, shall be manufactured in the house from the raw malerial 
but carefully to guard against any article being expo,sed for sale or made for sale 
SO as not to interiere with the labour market outside. 

theCdurd™ruSr°''’" “ 

Wo commenced the spinning of the flannel. This industrial occupation was 
perfectly in Its infancy m the Cahirciveen Union, because the paupers that had 
been in the house were merely put in there to be fed, and were, in fact, allowed lust 
to take then- own course ; there was no boundary-wall; they could get out when 

fbZ ; 1 v“i 1 “t “11; tlie papers just came 

there to he fed aud clothed, and they wandered about as they pleased • there had 

going“there “Ijsa'ved in the house previously to my 

Cahhclvem'un'lon “mount in the pound of the rates collected in the 

When I went there, there was a 3.v. rate in course of collection, but a very 

Xcl MR d i j “y recollection, in 

if?? “1 “f tl’“l rafe, and it was collected in full 

within 4507. before another rate was brought into operation in August ; in 
^ ugnst last another rate of 3s. was struck, and by great exertion upon the part of 
the people, the whole of this rate, with a very small arrear, was collected within 
four months, the greater part of it within three months. 

i?’®-, “““1; ™ 11'® ponntl in the course of the year would that be > 

Six slnlhngs m the pound m the course of the year j but then 1 must represent 

frolT p > iFl advanced by the Commissioners: either 

from the British Relief Association, or from tlie Treasury, amounting to about 
uife 9a- ; but 1 found a debt existing on the 

Union that required, as nearly as possible, the amount that was to be collected 
of the 3s. rate, which was in operation when I went there ; therefore, in fact the 
fl to about 6s. in the pound for the twelve 

W1 1 i “ 1*7 ‘o any person, and they 

had 1,2007., including a part of the rate, then to collect ; therefore their circum- 
stances were more favourable, probably, than those of a great many other Unions 
m that respect. There was great exertion made by the parties in paying their 
mtes, and they paid them very punctually indeed ; I believe there are very few 
instances in Ireland, m any of the remote districts, where a 3 s. rate has been 
collected m so short a time. 

(19-200 cc 3 7517.1, 



25th April 



Clarke. 

1849. 
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7517. Is not that generally considered a very poor part of Ireland ? 

It has, I believe, always been considered one of the very poorest. 

7518. So that, in point of fact, during the time that you were there, they paid 
off a debt amounting to one-third of the amount that was found sufficient for 
defraying the expenses of the Union during the twelve months 

It was approximating to it ; I could not exactly say that it was to the full 
amount ; but the amount of debt when I took the charge of the Union was very 
nearly the same sum as the balance of rate that had not been collecteil at the 
time ; therefore the actual expenses for the Union during the 12 months that 
I was with it, consisted of a 3.?. rate, which we had collected, and the sum of 
3,500/., or thereabouts, that we had received from other sources ; a 3.y. rate will 
produce, if all collected, about 3,400/. 

7519. So that the sum of 0,800/. was sufficient for the 12 months current 
expenses of the Union during the time that you had it under your charge ? 

Just so ; I must obseire, at the same time, that I was feeding 3,000 cluldi'en 
in tlie public schools at the time, which is not taken into this calculation. The 
British Relief Association placed funds at my disposal for feeding children 
attending the established schools ; and in the Cahirciveen Union I had about 
3,000 of these children. 

7520. How much was the sum that was given for the feeding of the children? 

I have not the return with me, but, to the best of my recollection, money and 

food to the value of about 1,700 1. was given. 

7521. "When you say that a rate of 6 s. in the pound was sufficient, would it 
have been sufficient without leaving tlie children in that state of wretchedness 
which you have previously described ? 

The state of wretchedness which I have previously described did not apply 
to that time ; the state of wretchedness of the cliildi’en, of which I have 
spoken, is at the present moment ; at that time the children were in a much 
better state than they now are. 

7522. Do you state that a 9s. rale, that is to say, the Gs. actually raised in the 
Union, toother with the sum which was equivalent to a 3 s. rate, would have 
been sufficient to defray the whole expense, including the children of whom you 
speak as being maintained in the schools ? 

I think it wonld if there had been no debt, because I paid off the debt of the 
Union. 

7523. I would have been sufficient to defray the current e.vpenses, including 
those children ? 

It think it would have paid every expense. 

7524. With regard to Cahirciveen, you stated that there were 19,800 people 
on out-door relief ? 

Under the Temporary Relief Act. 

7525. Will you now apply yourself to the Killarney Union ; when did you 
take the charge of that Union ? 

I took charge of that Union in October last. 

7526. What was the state of that Union when you took charge of it in regard 
to destitution ; will you make the same statement with respect to that, as nearly 
as you can, as you have made with respect to Cahirciveen ? 

1 am not acquainted with the numbers who tvere receiving relief in the Kil- 
larney Union, until the time that I commenced with it under the Poor Law. 
The Killarney Board of Guardians is, probably, one of the most efficient in 
Ireland; they have worked well; they have exerted themselves to the utmost; 
they have had no whatever from, the Government : they have entirely relied 
on their own exei’tions, and at the present moment they are extremely prosperous 
in their circumstances. They have nowin their bank about 3,000/., and they 
do not owe a sixpence to any one individual; they are perfectly clear in the 
world ; they have relied entirely upon themselves, and are continuing to rely 
entirely upon themselves ; it is, in fact, a most efficient well-worldng Board. The 
extent of destitution has increased very rapidly within the last three weeks, so 
much so, that I recommended to the Commissioners to issue a sealed order under 

the 
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the 2d section of the Act, not to the able-bodied, but to some classes who are 
not enumerated in the 1st section ; such as widows with one child only, and 
orphans; these are not allowed to lie relieved out of the Workhouse under the 
1 St section ; but under a sealed order of the Commissioners by the 2d section 
they may be so relieved. I have reason to know that destitution has increased 
very rapidly in the Killarney Union, because on last Monday week, wdien I 
attended the Board, 1 was occupied from 1 1 o’clock until half past 6 in inves- 
tigating cases that came before the Board, and nearly every individual case 
acc:epted the in-door relief. In all previous weeks since the end of January 
there was scarcely 1 in 10 that would accept the Workhouse test; therefore, 
that shows that there must be a greater amount of destitution than there was 
previously ; because the .same disposition w'ould keep the people out, or more 
so now that the fine weather is coming than before. 

7527. Have you been enabled to apply the Worklmuse test to the cases of all 
able-bodied applicants in that Union ? 

Hitherto in the Killarney Union we have had no sealed order for able-bodied. 
There was a great attempt made in the early part of the Winter to force the 
Guardians into universal out-door relief ; I believe that was general in almost 
evei’y Union that came under my observation, and there was a very great pres- 
sure until about Christmas, when the Board of Guardians, by taking additional 
buildings, were determined to apply the Worlihouse test in every particular, and 
the pressure ceased ; and in Februai’y I was able to dispense with the sealed 
order, authorizing relief to certain persons under the 2d section } that was in 
the beginning of February ; but now, this week, I am obliged again to apply for 
the renewal of that sealed order. 

7528. You were enabled to dispense with the sealed order to all persons under 
the 2d section during the time of which you speak ? 

Yes. 

7.529. What number have you the means of accommodating in tlie Work- 
liouse with the addition of the buildings which you state vou have added 
to it ? 

At this present moment there is room for 2,800 ; there was room for 3,100; 
but the Guardians were obliged to appropriate a building, that was capable of 
containing 300, for a cholera hosjutal, which has reduced the accommodation to 
2,800. 

7.530. What number was the Workhouse calculated to hold ? 

Eight hundred. 

7531. Have you been able, in the case of Killarney, to do what you state your- 
.self to have done at Cahirciveen, namely, to fit up parts of the AVorkhouse for 
industrial occupation ? 

I am now endeavouring to bring that into operation. I have submitted a jilan 
to the Commissioners for building workshops of every description. The 
Guardians are quite willing to go to the expense of doing so. There will be a 
smith’s forge, a carpenter’s shop, a cooper’s shop, a tailor’s shop and a shoe- 
maker’s shop ; in fact, every thing that can be required to be used in the house 
will be made upon the premises. I have also got the Guardians to purchase 
one of Mr. Parott’s capstan mills; and the Guardians are erecting the building 
for the mill, and the whole operation of grinding corn will be effected in the 
house. 

7532. By manual labour ? 

By manual labour, which will employ a class which it is most difficult to 
manage in the Workhouse, that is, the able-bodied male adults. It is very difficult 
to find employment for these persons that is of an unattractive nature. “l believe 
it is a great object looked to in the administration of the law not to give attractive 
labour. I hope iu two months to have the whole of those in full operation. I 
have- myself written to some Guardians, who have an intimate knowledge of 
industrial occupation in Workhouses as to manufactures. I have the whole of 
their statements of the employment of every individual, and the progress of the 
employment. 1 am getting those printed, and hope to be able to introduce them 
in Caliirciveen, Killarney and Kenmare ; but there may be some difficulty in 
carrying these things out until the great pressure ceases, because there is not a 

(19.20.) cc4 Staft' 
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Col. W. A. Clarke. Staff coimnensurate with the great additional number that require to be looked 
— T after. The time of the Master and Assistant-master is taken up now more in 

p» 1 4 9- looking after the food and clothing of the people, than into their industrial occu- 
pation, because the Workhouse of Killamey, being only intended for 800, and 
now having 2,800, it must be very evident that the Master and Matron cannot 
pay the same attention to industrial occupation that they would do if the inmates 
were brought down to their usual number. I do not think that we shall be able 
to bring this plan into full beneficial operation until such time as the pressure 
has ceased upon the country. 

7533. Have you been able to bring it so far into operation as to prevent the 
necessity of giving any out-door relief to able-bodied persons? 

I have brought it to this as far as Killarney, that we give no out-door relief tO' 
able-bodied persons. 

7534. Have you at Killarney, as at Cahirciveen, found a general disposition 
among the gentry and the clergy of the neighbom’hood to co-operate and to assist 
you in your arrangements? 

On my first arrival in the Killarney Union, I thought that there appeared to 
be a little jealousy on the part of the Board of interference of a Government 
officer ; that they imagined that they were managing their affairs pejfectly satis- 
factorily ; but since that time I see a very great change ; they treat me with a very 
great deal of confidence, and on every occasion they consult me, and wish to have 
my opinion. I am very much gratified in every respect with the Killarney Union,, 
both with the gentry and the clergy. 

753 . 5 . Of what class of persons is the Board at the Killarney Union principally 
composed ? 

There are several of the gentry of the country who are very regular in their 
attendance. Mr. Cronin Coltsman, of Fleek Castle, who is the Chairman of the 
Board, a large landed proprietoi*, is constant in his attendance. Mr. Herbert, 
the County Member, when he was there, was constant in his attendance ; he never 
missed a Board-day ; and there are three or four very working gentlemen, that 
do, in fact, the whole business of the Board. Rural Guardians are a little talk- 
ative, as we see in other places, and take up a good deal of valuable time. 

7536. Is there not a more considerable number of gentlemen, owing to the 
beauty of the neighbourhood, resident in that part than in any other i-einote part, 
of Ireland ? 

Certainly. 

7537. And therefore there is a much more considerable choice of persons to 
perform the functions of Guardians ? 

Certainly. 

7538. Do the Guardians of rather an inferior grade iu society work harmo- 
niousl}’’ and well with the gentry ? 

I think they do ■ I think the Board of Guardians is a better class of persons 
than in other cases ; the farmers and rural Guardians I am speaking of. 

7539 . Are the gentry of the neighbourhood generally ex-ofticio or elected. 
Guardians? 

I oidy know of one instance of a large landed proprietor being an elected- 
Guardian ; that is the case of Mr. Shine Lawlor ; he was an ex-officio Guardian,, 
as a magistrate ; but under the political circumstances of the last year, with which, 
he was supposed to identify himself, he was deprived of the commission of the 
peace, and was afterwards elected a Guardian for Killarney. 

7540. Are you aware whether it was a subject of contest ? 

There was no contest. 

7541. Ihere have been no contests for the elections generally in that Union? 

At the election that took place on the 25th of March last, there was a contest 

111 the town of Killarney, but not of any consequence. 

7542. So that you have reason to suppose that the elected Guardians have 
the confidence of all parlies of the rate-payers ? 

I believe that to be the case. 

7543. And' 
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7543. And the ex-officio Guardians also ? 

Most full}'. 

7544. Can you state whether the elected Guardians are people of a very 
respectable class ? 

The elected Guardians in the Killarney Union are generally substantial farmers 
and respectable shop-keepers in the different towns and localities ; I think they 
are a more intelligent class than is generally found in the West of Ireland, as 
a body. 



Col. W. A. Ctarkc. 
35 tl) April 1849. 



7545. Can you state what is the amount of rates that have been struck and 
applied in the Killarney Union ? 

It has varied very much in different Electoral Divisions in the Killarney Union ; 
in one Electoral Division, that of Killorglin, the rates during the 12 months 
amounted to 145. in the pound. 



7546. Was that the rate struck, or the rate collected? 

There is one rate now in course of collection ; I am speaking now of the rates 
that were stnick. 



7547. In what year was that? 

That was the year 1848 ; it is now in course of collection. 

7548. How much was previously collected ; were all the former rates col- 
lected ? 

The collection has been very good in the Killarney Union generally ; the 
arrears have been very small j but I fear that the arrears of the present rate will 
be very heav}'. 

7549. Are not the resources of the Killarney Union far superior, as regards 
the population, to the resources of Caliirciveen ? 

If we take the relative proportion between population and valuation, we find, 
that in the Killarney Union the population, in round numbers, is about 54,000, 
and the valuation about 84,000/.; that will give a tolerably fair idea of the 
resources of the country. 

75.50. How is it in Caliirciveen r 

In the Caliirciveen Union the proportion was, I believe, the lowest of any in 
Ireland, except Westport ; the actual value to each individual in, the Cahirciveen 
Union was 145. l-^-</. 

7551. You have stated the amount of rate that was struck; the statement 
which is laid before us as to the amount collected in the Killarney Union for the 
year ending 1848, is to the following effect : in one Electoral Division 10.?. in the 
pound ; in one 95. 6d in the pound ; in one 85. in the pound ; in one 75. 6d . ; 
in two 75. ; in one 65. 61/. ; and in five 65., making, on the twelve Electoral 
Divisions, 75. 1 Ji/. in the aggregate ; is that correct ? 

I believe that is my own statement. 

7552. On the whole, when those very heavy rates were not merely struck, but 
collected, was the collection satisfactory to you; did you find a disposition, on 
the part of the people, to contribute as far as tliey could ? 

Tliere is only one of those rates that has been in operation since I have been 
connected with the Union. 



7553. In relation to that one, have you found any difficulty ? 

I have found some difficulty ; I have found that the collectors were not doing 
their duty in the way which was proper ; I had one of them summoned before 
the Court of Petty Sessions last Tuesday week, and had him fined 5 L for neglect 
of duty ; I was not satisfied with the progress that they had made with the 
collection ; but at this particular period of the year there are very considerable 
difficulties to contend with in a butter country ; there is no butter in the market, 
and until the butter comes in, it is almost impossible to get in the poor-rates ; 
another great obstacle is, that cattle were never so depreciated in value as at 
the present moment ; the cattle that were selling last year at 505. and 555. are 
now offered for 225. and 23s., without purchasers ; taking these circumstances 
altogether, it is almost impossible to expect, until the month of June, that any 
money can be collected for poor-rates in the grazing countries. 

(19.20.) DD 7554. Are 
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Col. W. A. Clarke. 7554. Are not the same difficulties which you have described as affectini; the 
25 th .April 1840 collection of poor-rates equally felt and recognized with respect to the oollecliou 

rents and county rates, so that at this time .of the year it is neither considered 

usual nor practicable to enforce those payments in a butter country r 

It is extremely difficult to do so ; but I felt it my duty to force the collector into 
regularity, at least, of attendance, although I could not force him to a .good 
collection ; as I have observed, I had the party summoned and lined for non- 
attendance. 



7555. Could you state to us the financial condition of the Killarney Union at 
the time that you undertook its management ; was there any amount of debt at 
that time due ? 

M'hen I took the management they were in a perfect state ; they had good 
balances at their bankers, regular payments, M^eekly contracts, and everything 
was most satisfactoiy. 

7556. Have you made any estimate of what will be required for the support 
of the poor in the Killarney Union from hence up to ne.\t harvest? 

If the present rate could be collected, if it were a good collection leavin^' the 

500A upon the entire sum of 
13 000/., they would have sufficient, I think, to carry them up till the middle of 
July next, until such time, in fact, as the potatoes would become available in the 
country. 



i S57. Will you state the amount of uncollected rate which now stands, upon 
which you would rely as the means of supporting them up to July or August ’ 

1 can approximate to it ; they had in the hank, when I left them, somewhere 
close upon 3,000/., and I thmk they had about 4,200/. to collect : 1 am approxi- 
mating now ; that will be close upon 7,OOOi to loot forward to. 

7558. With what degree of confidence do you anticipate the collection of 
that rate which is now m progress, or out of that given amount of rate which is 
much do you calculate upon receiving in that interval'' 

.1 'r“ 7 V* “ ri® question, and must depend so much upon circumstances of 
which I could not have a knowledge ; I Imow, so far as this, that parties who 
ought to.have paid have not paid. I know that instructions have been given to 
the solicitor to proceed mimediately against many parties by civil bill, who have 
the means of paying, and are known to have the means of paying : every 
TertiJ™! ® ® payment that the law will allow, but 

L "‘ 3 l' * *fi ™ present rate than any wo 

nave yet known in the Killarney Union. 

wtcisMily u-ill 'ilso te exhausted ? 

7560. In the papers which are before us, there is generally given something 
of an approximate estimate (for it cannot be more than that) on the part of the 
SSeTfrtbe a ^ t Government 1 they are enabled to give an approximate 
cfmT to th ‘1 p which they expect of rate to he collected, subject, of 
amount? I u“uld you form an opinion as to the possibility of the 

estimate, that it was to cover the expenses up to 
he ™ calculation made at the timl Now': 2 

Mt eaSed that 2 '°“ what was expected, the expenses have 

expected at the time when this rate was struck ■ but 

calcnlated upon, is a matter of extreme difficulty to decide. I have no doubt 
SiSis™'' persons would abandon the country altogether, give up their 
farms, and leave rates unpaid if they could get any price for Tir cattle 
I consider the very low price of cattle at the present moment to b“tl e 2eaus 
of saving a very vahiable class to the country: and that it rprobab y becaus; 

r 22 inT 2 ® now induce^S 



I believe very little. 

7562. Are 
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7562. Are there not proprietors in the neighbourhood, many of whose estates 
are.managed with great benevolence and great consideration for the .people? 
There can be no doubt of that. ^ ^ 

• -7563. Do you consider, assuming that you receive as much as is likely to be 
paid, that out of the resources of the Union itself you will be enabled to provide 
for the destitution of that Union between this and harvest ? 

Fully so ; I do not think there is any apprehension upon the minds of the 
Guardians as to their being enabled to meet the whole expenses of the Union uo 
to the harvest. ^ 

.7504. Do. you think that the resources of the Union will be such as to enable 
It to bear any additional taxation beyond the amount of that which ma'- be 
required for its own purposes of poor relief? ■' 

If would be extremely difficult to give an opinion upon that point ; they 
certainly have taxed themselves to a very heavy degree, and have maintained their 
independence ; but whether they would be able to bear an additional taxation 
beyond that, is a very difficult point to say ; the resources of many are exhausted 
there can be no doubt. ’ 

7565. Take the case of the Electoral Division of Killorgiin, wdiich actually paid 
I0.y. in the pound ; do you think that it would have borne any additional taxa- 
tion for any other part of Ireland ? 

Killorgiin is very peculiarly circumstanced ; they have great riches in that 
Electoral Division from the salmon fishery of tire Laiine, which runs through 
a great part of it. It is a very fine wheat-growing country ; there is very fine 
wheat land all round, and the farmers all appear to be a very substantial class of 
persons ; there were very great efforts made there under the Temporary Relief 
Act to force Government aid to every single individual throughout the Electoral 
Division, and those best acquainted with the country have told me, that tliey 
received a larger amount of aid in proportion to their real necessities than any 
other Electoral Division of the Union. 

7.566. That applies to the district of Killorgiin ? 

Yes. 

7567. lias that extended relief, which you have so described, in vour 
ment increased the difficulty of administering the Poor Law after that relief 
system ceased ? 

I can have no doubt that it did increase the difficulty, because the people 
were very much demoralized by tliat temporary relief which was given, and it 
was extremely difficult to bring them back to a wholesome state of feelin^-. 

7568. Did it not lead to an anticipation of unbounded resources and of claims, 
consequently, on the part of the people equally unbounded ? 

I can have no doubt that the people were impressed with the idea that 
Government aid would be extended to them during every Winter, and that that 
induced them to habits of improvidence that they did not husband the small 
means which they possessed in June and July last. There was a common 
expression, “ Now boys, never mind, the Government will take care of us 
through the \Vinl.er ; ” there was that feeling in the country. 

'7569. Practically, was not that system, as well as the system of public works, 
which was antecedent to it, an out-door relief upon the most gigantic scale that 
was ever introduced into a country? 

I do not suppose there ever was so gigantic an experiment tried, or that was 
carried out so perfectly with such insufficient machinery. 

7570. When you say that it was perfectly carried out, you mean that in the 
abstract it was perfectly carried out, or, considering tlie difficulties, that it was 
carried out as perfectly as circumstances admitted of? 

I mean considering the difficulties. 

7571. In parts of the Killarney Union is it not the case that the potato 
failure has not been quite so great as in other parts of Kerry ? 

It varied very much ; in some parts of the Union they have abundance of 
good potatoes at the present time ; the potatoes are selling cheaper at the present . 
time than they did at any corresponding time .generally during the most pros- 
perous seasons. 

(19.20.) dd 2 7572. At 
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35th April 1849. 

7573. At Killamey, also, have there not been some works carrying on during a 

portion of the time to which your evidence may refer ? 

Some drainage •works. 

7574. Were there not some works of railways ? 

The railway has not been in operation since the time that I was there. 

7575. But it had antecedently ? 

Antecedently. 

7576. But not to a great extent '( 

There were about 10 miles of the Junction Railway, that is, from Killamey to 
Mallow. 

7577. Of the earthworks ? 

Of the earthworks, and a great many of the bridges. 

7578. Those ■v.'orks provided a considerable extent of unremunerative labour 
at good wages to the people, did they not ? 

No doubt, during the time that they were in operation. 

7579. Is there not also a considerable public building in progress at Killamey 
that adds to the demand for labour ? 

There is ; there is a lunatic asylum, which is a very large building ; I think 
that there is labour there for 100 or probably for 120 persons. 

7580. And do not individual proprietors, such as Lord Kenmare, and Mr. Her- 
bert and others, give a larger amount of personal labour than is given in the 
average state of Irish society elsewhere r 

There is a considerable quantity of labour given, and a great desire to induce 
the people to labour. There is some property whicli Mr. Herbert has in the 
Electoral Di'vision of Aghadoe, •where he is carrying on drainage. And it has 
been a common complaint to the Board with Mr. Leahy, who is his agent and a 
Guardian, that he found that the persons in that neighbourhood would not work, 
although tliey could get their 10^/. a day easily, and 1 s. by a little extra exertion ; 
they abandoned the work. 

7581. Did he state to you the reason, or suggest what could be the motive of 
persons, in times of pressure and difficulty, for not accepting gladly the alterna- 
tive of labour so offered and paid ? 

I did not hear him express an opinion ; but I have generally found in that 
part of the country that the people prefer the smallest modicum of the most 
inferior food with idleness, to a superior description of food with labour. 

7582. ^ Do you believe that to apply to the other parts of the South of Ireland 
with which 3'ou are acquainted ? 

As far as Kenmare and Killamey go, I believe it to apply. 

7583. And to parts of Tipperary in which you were, and Caliirciveen ? 

I think that they are a more industrious people in Caliirciveen Union than 
they are in KiUarney or Kenmare. 

7584. You have stated that the manrier in which relief was afforded under the 
Public Works Act and the Relief Act made it difficult to bring back the admi- 
mstration of relief within due limits ? 

1 can have no doubt that that did throw very great difficulties in the way of 
the successful operation of the Poor Law. 

7585. You stated, however, that those difficulties had been successfully over- 
come in the Union of Cahirciveen ? 

They were successfully overcome. 

7586. Do you believe that the employment of the same means in other 
Unions would be likely to produce the same effect ? 

I am endeavouring to introduce the same system of management into the two 
Unions which I have now under my charge. Speaking generally, I think that 

i»y 
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by following the same system which was adopted in the Cahirciveen Union, I Cd. W. A. 
should be able to produce the same results. 

7587. You stated the great advantages wliich have been derived from the 

employment given upon 10 miles of railway in the Union of Killamey. Is that 
not an advantage to the people in regard to the travellers who are in the habit 
of visiting Killarney ; do they not spend a good deal of money which <^ets into 
circulation, and which leads to additional employment ? “ 

The last Summer the unfortunate state of the country entirely deterred per- 
sons from visiting Killarney ; and so far from any benefit being derived therV I 
■was informed that the proprietor of the Victoria Hotel was a dead loser of 1 ,000 / 
by the season. 

7588. Are you not convinced that in the formation of those 10 miles of rail- 
way, a great deal of money must have been expended bv the Companv amongst 
the people, not alone that they gave employment to the people, but' also that 
they put in circulation a great deal of money, which went from hand to hand in 
that neighbourhood ? 

The works on that line have ceased for some considerable time. 

7589. Had they not ceased previously to your coming to Killarney? 

Yes. 

7590. Still the money was expended and put in circulation ? 

1 am not quite certain whether the labourers were drawn from Killarney 
entirely ; the money would be expended, certainly. 

7591. Do you attribute any portion of the advantages which you have 
described as existing in Killarney, to the fact of the Killarney distnct being 
rather a grazing than an arable country? 

I'he Killarney district is not peculiarly a grazing district ; there is a great part 
of the Killarney Union that is arable; there is very fine wheat land; and grain 
crops are grown there in very great perfection. 

7592. Is the subdivision of property as great in Killarney Union, or a similar 
Union, as it is in Unions where the occupation of the people is more exclusively 
tillage ? 

I do not think that the subdivisions of land are so minute in the Killarney 
Union as they are in other parts. 

7593. With reference to tlie rate that is now in collection, is tne 4,000^. 

•which you mentioned to be outstanding arrears of the 13,000 1. that are now in 

• collection, or is it any other rate? 

The rate nowin collection. 

7.594. That is 4,000/.? 

Four thousand pounds, with the exception of the ordinaiy arrears that are 
brought forward from one rate to another, which probably might be 500/. or 
600/.; those vmuld be brought forward from the last rate, and included in the 
present rate. When I speak of the 4,000/. it includes the whole, that is, the 

• arrears of the last rate, and the rate that was made in December last. 

7595. You stated that there were parties who had not paid, but who you con- 

• sidered were able to pay the rate ; did you mean by that, that they w^ere able to 
pay without auy material diminution ot their permanent resources, or that they 
were persons possessed of capital sufficient to pay, provided that capital was 
trenched upon for the purpose of paying the rate? 

I do not think that it was trenching upon capital ; but I tliink that the ordinary 
income of these parties was such that they ought to have paid the rate ; that they 
wei-e able to pay it from their ordinary income, without trenching upon their 
capital. 

7596. What class of persons was it against whom, as you were understood to 
•say, the solicitor was directed to proceed by civil bill? 

One that he was directed to proceed against was one of the Board of Guar- 
vdians. 

7597. Was he a lessor or an occupier of land? 

A lessor. 

(19.20.) dd 3 7598. Was 
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7598. Was it for tenements under a 41. holding, or for land in his own occu- 
pation ? 

1 cannot exactly state whether the sum total was made up from the 4 A holdings, 
hut 1 rather think from both ; that is, from land in his own occupancy, and from 
the holding of 4 /. and under, combined. 



7599. In what courts was it intended to proceed? 
In the ordinary court. 



7600. Before the Assistant Barrister ? 
Not in the superior court. 



7601 . Have you ever had any proceedings taken in the Killarney Union in the 
superior courts ? 

No, I have not. The Guardians cannot proceed in the superior courts without 
first obtaining the permission of the Poor Law Commissioners ; but by civil bill 
they can. 



7602. Do you attribute the facility with which, in comparison with other 
places, the rates have been collected in the Killarney Union, to the circumstance 
that in that system of farming which you have described a greater capital is 
required to be iu hand than where they live from hand to mouth, as in other 
districts where they cultivate the potato and oats solely ? 

I think the facility which has been shown in collecting tlie rates has been in a 
great measure attributable to the very good feeling that existed on the part of the 
gentry of the country that they combined together, and said, “ We will, put our 
shoulders manfully to the wheel, and we will carry through the Poor Law, if we 
can, at whatever sacrifice and I believe that that has operated upon their 
tenants, and has induced them to make every possible effort to carry out the 
Poor Law. 



7603. Then do you imply by that answer that in other districts there is ruthci- 
a want of exertion on the part of the population to carry out the Poor Law, than 
an exhaustion of their resources for paying the rates ? 

In answer to that question, I must draw a distinction between the different 
Unions wluch have been under my charge. In the Cahirciveen Union I got the 
Guardians to strike a 3^. rate ; the gentry of the country said, “ We will hel]> 
you ; this rate shall be got in within four months and it was collected within 
four months. Now that was a very great effort for the country. In the Kenmarc 
Union there is not the same co-operation ; there does not appear the same desire 
to co-operate with the Vice-Guardians. 

7604. Take Cahirciveen, and compare it with Killarney, and, assuming tlic 
same good disposition and earnest anxiety to assist in the collection of the rate, 
are not the circumstances of the two Unions so different that it w'ould have been 
impossible to have collected in the Cahirciveen Union the rates that you have 
collected in Killarney? 

I think that if you compare tlie proportion between the amount actually col- 
lected in the Cahirciveen Union and the means of the country, and the proportion 
between the amount collected in Killarney, and the means of the country, you 
will find that the advantage is with the Caiiirciveen Union. 

7605. Assuming the proportion of destitution to be the same in the two 
Unions, do you think, for instance, that there would have been the power of col- 
lecting IO 5 . in the pound in any of the Electoral Divisions of Cahirciveen? 

No. 

7606. Or 9^. 6d. in the pound ? 

I think not. 

7607. Or on an average 7s. Urf. in the pound? 

I have always considered that in the Cahirciveen Union (to which I have paid 
most attention, having been there a longer time, and looking upon it rather as a 
child of my owir) , that a 7 s. rate in the course of the year was the maximum that 
the country could possibly bear, and that not for a continuance. I merely look 
upon it to meet the pressure of a certain period. 

7608. When we talk of poundage-rate, of course that hears a reference to the 
valuation ; will you state whether the valuations in the Cahirciveen Union and 

the 
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7C0D. Taking that, what do you think would be the rate in Cahirciveeii which 
vould bo analogous to the same rate in Killarney; that is to say, what is the 
difierent value of the land m the two cases ? ' “ 

The land m tlie Killarney Union is very superior to that in the Cahiroiveen 
Union. In the Cahirciveen the arable land is of a veiy small quantity, in fact 
few noK o'! gram is almost unknown in the coiintiw! except a 

thlconsu^tlStSlief 

7010. In a district which is close upon the Atlantic, like the Cahirciveen 
Union, IS there not, as a natural consequence of the use of sea-manure, a ereat 
increase of population, facility of supporting families, and consequent subdivision 
ot land, as compared with the inland parts? 

That is the natural consequence lliat fol Ws. They have an abundance of the 
sea-weed and of the coral sand. They can raise an immense quantity of potatoes 
upon a very small plot of land ; there is, consequently, subletting to aii infini- 
tesimal degree, and increase of population, and it is upon those particular parts 
where the great weight of destitution has fallen. ^ 

7611. Where the destitution arises from the failure of the potato crop is it 
not upon those districts, where the potato crop anteriorly had been very 
abimdant and easily raised, that the great pressure rests ' 

It is. 



7I> 12. Where the division of tlie occupations is very great, and the potato is 
the chie cultivation, is not the letting value of the land greater in proportion to 
the absolute value aud fertility of the land than in districts which are devoted to 
grazing and to 'the production of wheat ? 

fhere can be no doubt ot it ; because, if you go to the con-acre system, we 
know instances where the rents have risen as high as 7 /. or 8 /. an acre where 
the original rent paid has not been 25 .y. 

7013. By con-acre you mean that system which hires the land for a particular 

Kxactly. 

7614. Consequently, con-acre rent is far from representing the actual and 
ordinary rent which co?? 2 mum/>us amis would be paid? 

Certainly. 

7613. VVill you state, as far as you can, what would be the proportion ; let us 
assume, m a country where the con-acre charge amounted to 6 1. an acre 
W'hat do you think might be supposed to be the average rent of that land ? 

I could speak more positively upon that in Tipperary, because that system is 
followed more extensively there than in the extreme west part of the country 
[ he average price of land there is about from 2 /. to 2 /. 5 5., speaking of the 
Iiish acre in the neighbourhood of Clogheen ; but I have known as much as at 
the rate of 6 1. 10 s. to 7 1. being paid merely for a crop. 

76 16. Speaking generally, is the con-acre rent received by the inheritor of the 
soil, or by the tenant under the land-owner, who lets out the'con-acre to persons 
who hue it r ■ 1 

By the tenant. 

7Q\7. And does not that tenant manure and prepare the land ? 

Certainly, it is upon that principle. 

^ /618. Then, bearing in mind what you stated with regard to the higher letting 
of lands thus cultivated than of lands laid out in the more ordinarj- way in that 
country, woidd a valuation, on the principle of the letting value of the land, be 
a fair valuation in respect to the resources of the country to support a charge 
.like that of the poor-rates ? ® 

That is a question which requires a very great deal of consideration, because 
vve must recollect, that in all these small holdings the immediate lessor pays the 
D D 4 poor-rates: 
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DOor-rates j he only receives the smaller, rental, and he has to py the poor-rate 
Spon that smaller rental ; hut if you were.to assess, him upon the larger rental, 
we will say of 6 1. 10 an acre, you would assess him beyond the real value of 
the land ; in fact, you Avould assess him to the poor-rate beyond the profits that 
he derived from the land. . - ; • 

7618. Have these valuations, then, been tnatle on the actual rent winch the 
land ought to bear in its present condition, or simply in relation to the rent 

which the landlord was known to receive? . . 

I think there was a good deal of reference made to the rent actually pad to 
the immediate lessor, and that a deduction was made ol 20 to 2.) per cent. from, 
that as a general principle in the valuation for the poor-law. I Ins I have 
understood to have been the principle generally followed in the west part ot 
Ireland. 

7620. You stated that 6 s. in the pound had been collected m Cahirciveen in 
one vear • when the 6 s. was paid, supposing the valuation to he a fair one there 
Lvhtto have been receivable as the rent of that land, upon the principles on 
which the poor-law valuation is founded, by the lessor Its., deducting 3 s. for 
Iiis share of the rate r 

Yes. 

7621. Do you believe that in that year the lessors did receive 17.i'. ? 

Certainly not ; on the contrary. 

7622. Did they receive one-half of it? _ , t i r 

No ; 1 believe we might say that they did not receive one-half; and, I believe, 

in many instances, not one-third. 

76^3 Therefore when you state, as you have stated, that 6 or / .v. in the 
Dound would be as much as Cahirciveen can bear, the Committee presume that 
you do not refer to that particular year, but to a year when the pound ineutioncd 
would be in real existence ? ^ r i v * 

I did not refer to that particular year ; I referred to the ordmaiy pressure tliat 
takes place in every year, I believe, in the West of Ireland for some three or 
four months. I think that if rents were moderately paid, not to the extreme extent 
that is sometimes expected, the country would he able to bear 7 s. m the pound, 
but not year after year. 

76‘>4 In which of the Unions to which your attention has been called ai-e 
the children now in that deplorable state which you have already described ? 

In both the Killarney and the Kenmare Unions. 



7623. Then, though you describe the rates as being punctually paid, stilt 
enough is not collected to relieve the great amount of distress which now 

If the persons would accept the relief which was offered to them, if they 
would come into the "Workhouse, and accept the Workhouse test, there is c|uite 
sufficient ; but these children, I must observe, are the cluldren of parents who do 
not apply for relief; they will not come into the Workhouse ; they keep them_ out 
till the vei 7 last moment ; and I am informed (I cannot speak from positive 
knowledge), that many instances have arisen where parents on the out-door 
rehef list have appropriated the food which they received for their children to 
their own use ; 1 am afraid that in too many instances they have done so ; 
I know under the Temporary Relief Act very many cases of that description 
come within my knowledge, where parents made away with the allowance which 
was given to them for their families under the law, and left their children to 
perish, and I have no reason to believe that the morals of the people have 
improved within the last two years. 



7626. Do you imagine that their morals have very much deteriorated during 
the course of the last two years ? 

That is a point upon which I have endeavoured to obtain as much information 
as possible. That the people are demorahzed to a very great degree there can 
he no doubt; there is robbery, wilful perjury, and every vice that can be 
imagined, in the country ; the only matter of doubt with me is this, whether 
the people have become demoralized in consequence of the famine, or whether w'c 
see their character more clearly by more frequent intercourse with them. 

7627. But 
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7627. But did you ever hear anteriorly to the famine, and anteriorlv to the Col. iv. A. Clarke 

system of out-door relief, such as you have described it, of any instances of 

Irish parents, in any part of Ireland, taking the food for themselves, and leaving April 1849 - 
their children unprovided for? ° 

No, I never did ; that was a point which Ihrought particularly before Sir.Iohn 
Burgoyne, under the Relief Act. 

7628. But is it not the case that they never were so severely tried ? 

They never were so severely tried. 

7629. Prom what you have already stated, their extreme aversion to receive 
relief within the house seems to be rather disappearing ? 

It is disappearing now. 

7630. Is there much vagrancy at Killarney ? 

There is a great deal. 

7631. Is the vagrancy there chiefly composed of persons belonging to Killarney, 
or is it a place of resort from the peculiar circumstances of Killarney, and during 
a portion only of the year f 

There is a re^Iar class of professionals in Killarney who have been supported 
by the public visiting there for many years ; you cannot get rid of this class by 
any possible means; they prefer begging to going into the Workhouse, or 
receiving out-door relief ; they are a class of people that you never will get rid 
of, I believe, as long as Killarney is Killarney. 

7632 . Has the condition of that class very materially deteriorated since the 
period of the distress ? 

I do not see that it has ; I see exactly the same faces now that I have seen 
for 35 yeais. 

7633. In an equally good condition? 

I see them now just the same. 

7634. You stated, that an inn-keeper of Killarney had suffered very much 
from the change of circumstances, and visitors not coming ; that must have 
affected the circumstances of professional beggars also ? 

It must. 

7635. Then, do you suppose that these beggars, whom you have long known, 
support themselves upon capital that they have previously acquired ? 

No, I do not think that ; but 1 think that they pick up sufficient from a certain 
number of people about the country ; they all call them by their Christian 
names, and address them in terms of familiarity ; they give them a fourpeuny 
piece or a sixpence, and they seem to live upon it exactly the same as they did in 
the most prosperous times. 

7639. Then the collection of the poor-rate has very little affected the feelings 
of charity by which mendicancy was relieved among the residents of Killarney ? 

I do not put it down to charity ; it is a certain sort of idle feeling which men 
have. 

7637. In addition to those beggars who are residents of Killarney, has it not. 
been usual for great numbers of beggars from other parts of Ireland to resort to 
Killarney at what they call the season of that place? 

A kind of freemasonry has always existed among the beggars of Killarney ; 
they do not allow interlopers ; they form a community amongst themselves, as 
far as I have been informed, and they will not allow interlopers from other parts 
of the comity. 

7638. Do they come and go at particular see^ons? 

No, I see the same faces. 

7639. Throughout the yeai-? 

Throughout the year. 

7640. Under the circumstances of last year, several of the boatmen must have 
been thrown out of business, must not they? 

I believe there were a great many. The visitors were so very few at Killarney 
last summer, that, in fact, there was nothing doing of any sort. 

(19. 20 .) E E 7641. You 
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Col W.A.Clarke. 7641. You referred, in. answer to a former question, to the cultivation of 
‘ potatoes in the Killaraey Union ; are you aware that any considerable breadth 
25 th April 1849 - of land is sown with potatoes at the present time ? 

^ I believe a greater breadth of land to be under potatoes at the present moment 

than in any previous year, at this period of the year. 

7642. Is any more broken up for potatoes ? 

A great deal. 

7643. Have the people prepared the land at an earlier period than usual, in 
consequence of the experience of the last few years ? 

Y'es, six weeks earlier. 

7644. Has con-acre been introduced widely? 

It is not prevalent at all in that part of the country ; and I tliiiik it has been 
entirely done away with within the last two years. 

7646. By what class of persons has this crop been chiefly sown ? 

The old fai-ming class have sown potatoes very largely, according to their farms ; 
those holding small plots of land under 4L rely upon the potatoes entirely; 
many of them possess an acre, or half an acre ; these persons rely entirely upon 
potatoes, and this yeai- rely upon them the same as usual. 'I’liere are instances 
of farms having been thrown up, but very few that have come to my knowledge. 
In cases of persons coming to demand relief, it is always a question which I put 
to them, whether they possess land, so as to see bow the Quarter- Acre Clause 
would operate, and nine out of ten say they have never had land ; others, in very 
few instances, say they have given up their land. Now, I believe there are very 
few persons who have actually given up their land. 

764G. Ill cases where these small lots of land have been given up, is that let 
again to small occupiers of the same description, or is it annexed to larger 
farms ? 

You find generally that they have given it over to some relation or friend; 
and 1 thinlc in nine cases out of ten it is a nominal transfer. 

7647. Without the knowledge or permission of the landlord ? 

No ; I have always insisted ujion a ticket being brought from the agent of the 
property, to state that he or she had transferred the land. 

7648. The object of that ticket was merely to establish the honA fides of the 
transaction ? 

Entirely so ; it was the cessation of occupancy that I wished to ascertain, 

7649. Have they manured e.vtensively for these potatoes ? 

In the ordinary w'ay. The whole energies of the people in tliat part of the 
country ai’e directed to the accumulation of manure. Every cottage and every 
house and lane in the town has its manure pit ; they have no sea-manure ; they 
rely entirely upon the manure made upon the premises. 

7650. Supposing a successful crop of potatoes to be produced, in what state do 
you expect that land to be for the succeeding crop ? 

Precisely the same as it has been in all other years ; they take crop after crop 
of potatoes. 

7651. Have those persons in the Union, whom you consider to be the best 
farmers, planted potatoes this year ? 

They have, very extensively. 

7652. Then that sowing is not confined to the low'er orders ; but the lower 
orders have been encouraged in it by the upper orders ? 

By the example shown them by the upper orders. 

7653. Does not the chance of the succeeding crop, under the circumstances 
you iiave described, much depend upon the power of accumulation of manure ' 

Very much. 

7654. Has not pai-t of the consequence of the famine been a greatly diminished 
number of pigs in the country ? 

Undoubtedly the pigs are very few. 

7655. Have the oiroumstances of the Killarney Unioii been ever such as to 

compel 
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foTrat'es?*" "P mmme heaps of the smaller occupiers 

seiL’;.rirne‘3''if ^ never heard of such a 

myself’ * ^ ^ ^ discountenance it 

countenance il™ C™missioners would dis- 

I am certain they would. 

7657. What do you think the consequences would he upon a population like 

that with which you are acquainted, if tlie manure heaps of the smaller occupants 
■were talcen from them ! '■upauts 

I think it would he ruinous upon them, because in land, with a constant 
cropping every year, with the same description of crop, it is only hy excessive 
manuring that they can insure any crop -whatever ; and if you desire to make 
them destitute, you might as well take the produce of the land from them, as the 
means oi raising the produce. 

7658. Would not the necessary consequence of such a system be the diminu- 

tion of the means of the country, the limitation of the food of the coimtrv and 
the augmentation of the number of the destitute ? “ ’ 

It would produce all those evils, there can be no doubt. 

7659. When were you placed in charge of the Kenmare Union = 

In October 1848. 

^f 7660. \Vhat was the condition of that Union at the time that you took charge 
for'relief ^ Union, I found that there was a very extreme pressure 

7661 .Will you state how it had been previously governed ? 

Ihe Kenmare Union had been under Vice-Guardians from the precedins 
h!°r nuf Inspector who had been there was seized with fever 

in London, and I was sent down temporarily to take charge of the Union ; he 
did not return to it, and it remained permanently under ms? charge. I found at 
i* Hncrie ’ I'lne-Guardians had not fully^carried out the 

desSfnr n'wnyn advocated, of making the Workhouse the test of 

destitution : they had kept upon the out-door list there 3,000 persons through 
wUon ** ^ “f out-door list, and I found that there 

Steve,- “th? TJ' * “ "f persons who had no right there 

whatevei , they had no authority whatever to be there. I was not satisfied with 
the way m whuch the measures had been conducted in the Union, and I recom- 
mended the Commissioners to remove these gentlemen to some other part that 
i might coinmeiioe a neiv system altogether in the Kenmare Union, similar to that 
winch I had adopted m Cahlrciveen ; but, unfortunately, in the Kenmai-e Union 
1 found the same vicious principles that had been foUowed in Caliirciveen had 
prevailed there m the same degree under the Board of Guardians ; they had had 
a much longer ^-owth ; the plant was much stronger, and required more vigorous 
cuttmg. I arrived there at an unfortunate time, of very severe pressure of 
destitution; the people had not been taught to huabaud^^e^LCTthe 
summer which had passed, and there was a great deal of real distress ■ there 
was also a very insubordinate spirit in the people, not only in the Workhouse 
but outside ; they were turbulent and insolent when I have been at night at the 
hotel having sat aU day in the Board-room admitting paupers, and taking every 
possible measure for their comfort ; the hotel has been surrounded at night with 
from dOO to 600 personsjyellmg, howling and threatening to smash the windows, 
mless they got relief. The Vice-Guardians have taken the people up to the 
Workhouse, kept them for the night, gave them their breakfast, and they would 
all discharge themselves instantly ; sometimes the Vice-G iiardians have been up 
till two or three o clock in the morning. It was a very frightful state of things ; 
they were without clotlimg, without money and without food. The Comnus- 
sioiiers sent me down two very excellent gentlemen, of great experience, as Vice- 
Guai^-dians ; they aided me, and followed out my plans exactly. J increased the 
Workhouse accommodation from 600. which was what we then had so that 
I can now accommodate 2,000, but 1 caE it 1,800. 

(19-20.) ^ ee 2 ■ 7662. Can 
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7662. Can you tell us what the population of Kenmare is, is it 33,000 ? 

It was 33,000, but I have reason to believe that the population does not exceed 
30,000 at the present time. 

7663. What is the valuation? 

About 24,000 1 . 

7664. The expenses up to September were 12,663?.? 

Up to that time. 

7665. And the rates collected during that period were 6,014?.? 

Yes. 

7666. You have stated that you have enlarged the Workhouse accommodation 

from 500 up to 1,800? What proportion of that number were you able to 
accommodate by additions similar to those which you have described in the 
other Unions? ^ 

None at the Workhouse ; it was entirely by taking additional buildings that 
we were enabled to increase the accommodation ; we made an additional day- 
room at the Workhouse, and hired dormitories in the town ; these parties slept 
there ; they were marched down to these dormitories in the town, and marched 
up agin in the morning ; we had sufficient day-room for them. 

7667. Did you find, with respect to these buildings at Kenmare, as well as 
•elsewhere, that youw^ere enaWed, by regulations, to make the Workhouse test as 
efficient when you were compelled to have recourse to other buildings, as you 
were in the Workhouse itself ? 

Perfectly the same, because they were all on the same books, the same 
register. 

7668. But were you able to classify them, and to maintain the same discipline ? 

Exactly the same ; 1 have one very large building there, which was a brewery, 

in which I have the whole of the children ; the children amount to about 700 
■out of the entire number. 

7669. You think it may he done ; but is it not attended with some difficulty 
to enforce the same discipline in scattered buildings which you can with great 
ease enforce under one roof ? 

That is perfectly true ; the children are easily managed under a separate ma- 
nagement, because the schoolmaster and schoolmistress being with them, have 
them under their sole control, but the adult classes merely sleep out of the 
workhouse ; the whole discipline of the Workhouse is carried on in the original 
building. 

7670. There are no detached Workhouses in other Electoral Divisions? 

None whatever. 

767 1 . They are all at the central spot ? 

Yes. 

7672. Should you feel the same confidence in the power of enforcing discipline 
in the detached houses, if you had not resorted to the plan of classifying the 
inmates ? 

We have no discipline in the detached houses. 

7673. Supposing that each house had combined all the elements of the central 
house ; should you then have felt the same confidence in the administration of 
the system, when you had removed the children into one place, probably the 
women into another, and so separated in different houses the different classes ? 

Certainly not ; I very strongly opposed any buildings having that perfectly 
separate character, excepting for the children, because of the difficulty of 
management ; it would requhe a complete staff of Workhouse officers for each 
separate establishment, the same as for the original one. 

7674. From your observation of the character of the Irish people, have you 
any doubt that the discipline, order, regularity and cleanliness of the Workhouse, 
constituted part of the efficiency of the test ? 

I have no doubt that it is that very thing which deters a great many of them 
from coming into the house ; it is the dread of cold water being applied to them, 
and clean clothing. 

7675. Had 
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7675. Had not the cleanliness of the Workhouse been very much neglected 
previously to your coming to Kenmare by the Vice-Guardians ? 

It was in a very bad state. 

767G. Supposing you had wholly detached Workhouses in remote parts of the 
Union, v’ould you feel the same confidence in the application of the Workhouse 
test under such circumstances as where the whole of the Workhouse management 
is concentrated in the town of Kenmare ? 

I should not ; the late Vice-Guardians were very anxious to have had a detached 
Workhouse about 17 miles from the town of Kenmare, at a place called Sneem, 
and 1 objected very strongly that we could not enforce the same discipline there, 
and that it could not receive the same supervision as in the town of Kenmare. 

7077. Sneem is upon Mr. Bland’s property? 

Yes. 

7678. It is in the lower part of Iveragh ? 

I believe in the barony of Dunkerron. 

7679. What number of persons were receiving out-relief at the time you took 
charge of the Union ? 

There were about 3,500. 

7680. What number are now receiving out-door relief ? 

i have a return which I received this morning from Kenmare. 

7681. Will you have the goodness to tell us what number were receiving relief 
upon the 23d of January ? 

This is a report that I sent in ; there is a note that there was a considerable 
increase on the out-door lists since the last return from which this was taken ; 
this would relate to a fortnight before that time : “ Able-bodied men in tlie 
Workhouse, 668; other classes in the Workhouse, 1,573: on out-door relief 
under the first section, 3,968 ; on out-door relief under sealed order, for all 
classes, except able-bodied men and their families, 1,031 that makes a total of 
7,240. 

7682. And that would be applicable to the early part of January ? 

Yes. 

7683. Will you now give us the last return, and will you give us the date 
of it? 

The last return is for the 14th of April ; the total number in the house upon 
the 14th of April was 1,905, and the total number of the out-door was 5,988 ; 
that made a total of 7,893 ; that is an increase of atmut 600. 

7084. On which class ? 

I have not the classes here. 

7685. Has the number of recipients of out-door relief increased ? 

Yes, nearly a thousand ; but at the same time I would apprize your Lordships 
that out of those 5,988, there are not more than 30 able-bodied men, and those 
30 able-bodied men, under particular circumstances, ai'e employed, under sanitary 
measures, in cleansing the town of Kenmare, otherwise we should have those 
30 persons and their families in the house. 

7686. Then have you applied the test to its full extent to all able-bodied 
persons ? 

I have combated in every instance giving out-door relief to the able-bodied 
class ; I have always combated that to every possible degree, because it has led 
to the greatest abuses by persons who have work, for example, getting on the. 
out'door relief, and the farmers in the country pay very small wages to those 
persons. 

7687. Have you found instances of that kind, in which the system of out-door 
relief has acted upon the wages of the recipient? 

I have had many cases reported to rae of that nature. 

7688. Which you believe? 

Which I believe ; I met with an instance bearing upon that point only a few 
■ days ago ; I was coming up from the town of Kenmare to the Workhouse, and 

(19. ' 20 .) ee 3 a man 
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.Col. Jy. A. Clarke. ^ man was at work upon the road-side ; there was something covered ovc;r, lying 
— - down behind a ditch that he was at work in ; this was a coat, and below the coat 

2ou April 1849 . some blue print appeared, which I knew to be the print of the 'Workhouse : he 
was asked, “ What have you got there?” He said, “ This is a child of mine.” 
The 'Vice-Guardian who accompanied me, observed, “ She has a very good frock ; 
why have you covered her with your coat ; because I was coming, I suppose? ” 
“ No, Sir ; she was cold.” She had actually got into the Workhouse by some 
surreptitious means ; it was the fault of the 'Relieving Officer, who had got this 
child into the Workhouse without the parents. The man employing the labourer 
said, “ It would be the greatest hardship to send that cliild out, because I am 
only paying tlris man so much a week wages.” That came under my own obser- 
vation, and I believe it to be common in the country, that men are actually 
getting employed, their employers giving them 2 d. a day or Id. a clay in many 
instances, when they are getting out-door relief. 

7689. In those cases where it so acts upon wages, have you any doubt 
whatever that the effect is injurious to the best and real interests of the poor 
themselves ? 

I can have no doubt of that whatever ; it is a point that I have combated witli 
the rate-payers and the farmers upon every possible occasion, telling them that 
tliey were themselves laying the foundation for their own ruin in giving tliesc 
inadequate wages. 

7690. In the wages that are given under the Land Improvement Act, of which, 
as you are awai-e, there is a considerable proportion applied in the Union of 
Kenmare, are not the wages kept up to a much higher point ? 

The wages given under the Land Improvement Act would enable every man 
with ordinary cUligence, in that part of the country, to gain lOc^., and, with very 
little extra exertion, he might gain Is. per diem ; now, 10 c/. a day in tliat part 
of the country i.s very good wages, because every article of food is particularly 

7691 . Is the great article of food Indian meal ? 

Indian meal. 

7692. Are you not aware that a considerable portion of the work done under 
the Land Improvement Act in that Union is done by means of task-work = 

It IS. 



7093. Where task-work is given, are you of opinion that the full amount of 
wages which you describe may be easily obtained ? 

T officers, 

but from the agent of Mr. John Mahony, who was carrying on drainage there. 

7694. Is that the case generally with all the in-oprietors in the Union who 
have carried on works there ? 

Precisely. 

7695. Will not the general tendency of that he to raise the price of wages = 

I Imd people abandoned this work, 

the w T ““>0 from Mo- .John Mahony’s drainage to 

the V\ orkhouse demanding relief ; I asked, “ Why are you not at work at the 
drainage r They said that the weather was too wet and too cold, and that they 
did not like It, and they insisted upon getting into the Workhouse In one S 
thorthel ‘'■‘ooo.o'oeos I hod a communication from the agent in writing, to say 
1 task-work ; that they had gone immediately to sliop- 

miS th Tv 0 “ ‘ho “edit of the work, and that directly they had gouL 
WerkhoSe^ abandoned the work ; they gave up the workf and^ came to the 

7696. In relation to cases of that description, what, in your opinion would 
he the consequence of the English system of out-door relief; even te 

rations would people hold to the work, or prefer the out-door relief ^ 
food would prefer the out-door relief, with the very smallest modicum of 



7697. TAmg the wages which yon have stated, and the present nrico of 
Judian meal, which tlie Committee presume, in the absence of the potato, forms 

the 
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themainarticleof subsistence, do not those wages afford adequate means for Oi W i c-hrf-r 
supporting the average family of the workers? ^ y.A^.mke, 

Certainly because you may buy the Indian meal at a penny a pound and if 
a man gets his lOrf. a day, there are ten pounds of meal ; on 'the averaee if a 
man consumes a pound and a half, judiciously cooked, it is as much as he can 
manage, and the children, of course, a smaller quantity. 

7S9S. Do the Vice-Guardians endeavour to ascertain with strictness, when any 
persons apply for this sort of relief, whether they have the means of procuring 
work, or whether they are engaged upon any work ? ^ ® 

instruction which I was very particular in giving them 
What I Imd down as a principle when I first came there was this, that anv man 
who could obtain work within a reasonable distance of his house at the fair 
average wages of the country, was not an object of destitution. 

7G99. Either for out-door or in-door relief? 

Either for out-door or in-door relief. 



i 700. Has not a considerable progress been made in applying that test • have 
not the present Vice-Guardians been enabled to apply that test to a greater 
degree than they did before ? ° 

There was some opposition offered to the doctrine winch I laid down; there 
was a protest entered into by a gentleman there, that what I had laid down was 
not sound law; he laid down as a principle that anv person applying at the 
Workhouse was entitled to be admitted there to receive the relief without any 
further questions being asked ; this operated injuriously, I have no doubt, because 
it was a reverend gentleman that made use of this expression, and it was very 
widely disseminuted through the country, and it is possible that many persons 
abandoned their work on that very account, and came to the Workhouse. 

7701. In the instances which you have mentioned, of their leaving the drain- 
age, were the men admitted into the Workhouse ? 

1 directed the Guardians on my own responsibility not to do so. 

7702. Taking the price which you have stated, of Indian meal, and of the 

ordinary price of potato food, do you conceive that there is a much lai'ger cost 
111 supporting a family now upon the Indian meal than there was at the ordinary 
price of potatoes ? ^ 

I think not, hecausc the ordinary price of potatoes in that part of the country 
formerly was 3d. to for the 21 pounds ; now, it requires at least five pounds 
of potatoes to equal a pound of meal ; therefore you will find that the expense 
of tile potato, in fact, was rather heavier than the price of Indian meal as it 
now stands. 



7703. Supposing a change to take place, and the Indian meal to become the 
niam ai’tiele of subsistence, would it not be necessary, in order to realize that 
ch^ge for the working classes, that they were paid their wages in money ? 

That would be an absolute necessity ; but at the same time you would have 
to change the whole system of culture of the country, because the potato is not 
a crop that you can store and send away ; it must be consumed upon the spot. 

7704. Would not also the Indian meal be a more certain food than a crop that 
is open to so many vicissitudes as the potato ? 

It would be a more certain food, but you are dependent upon a foreign supply. 

7705. Is it your opinion, both in relation to the greater certainty and uniformity 
of price, and to the introduction of wages as a remuneration of labour, that the 
change from potato to Indian meal, if effected, would be advantageous to the 
counti’y ? 

I could have no doubt that if you destroyed that dependence of the people 
upon the potato, you would improve their social and moral condition very 
greatly. 

7706. There is a great disposition, the Committee collect from your former 
evidence, on the part of the people themselves to revert to the potato crop, and 
to trust to it even with all the discouragements which experience has produced; 
is not that the case ? 

They are completely wedded to tlie old system, and it is nothing but the hand 
(19.20.) B E 4 of 
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7707. "What effect, in your judgment, is produced by a system of out-door 
relief upon the cultivation of the potato ; does it not ensure to the party a pro- 
tection against the failure, and encourage him thereby to grow potatoes in the 
confidence that he will be supported if the potato crop fails ? 

I think that is one of the effects of out* door relief ; it would produce that 
effect ; it would be rather remote in its operation ; but I think it would have 
a tendency to that effect. 



7708. Take the case of the growth of potatoes, which you have described; 
do you think that the same planting of potatoes in the year 1849 would have- 
taken place in that country, if it were not for the confidence felt by the smaller 
occupiers, that in case of failure, they have in the local rates a resource to fall 
back upon ? 

I cannot answer tliat in tbe affirmative ; I think that they would have planted 
potatoes to the same extent had there been no out- door relief. 



7709. Idas there been the same disposition in the Kenmare Union to plant 
potatoes again that you have described in the Killarney Union ? 

Precisely tbe same. 



7710. To the same extent ? 

Perhaps rather to a larger proportionate extent. 

7711. You have mentioned that in the Killarney Union there were no facilities, 
afforded by sea-manure ? 

None. 



7712. Are you not of opinion that in the Kenmare Union the facilities which 
are notoriously afforded by sea-manure, have contributed materially to the 
necessary increase of the population ? 

There can be no doubt of that, because I suppose that that river is more- 
fertile with sea-weed than probably any other port of the west coast of Ireland ; 
it is inexhaustible ; the parties collect the sea-weed to an enormous quantity, on 
both sides of the river ; they get immense crops from very small plots of land by 
continual dressings of the land one after the other ; the consequence is, that 
a quarter of an acre there, will support a man, his wife and two children ; persons 
holding an acre divide it into four ; they have been impressed with the idea that 
they have a certainty of tenure which they look to very strongly, and every man 
thinks that he can let and sub-let there as he likes, entirely from the facility of 
getting the sea-manure and coral sand to put upon the land, and a very small 
quantity of land will support them. 

7713. Has it not been found the custom in that country for tenants who are 
under a contract not to subdivide their land, and not to underlet, nevertheless to 
effect the same object by paying w'ages in the shape of an allotment of an acre or 
a smaller portion of land ? 

I am informed that that has been the case to a considerable extent. 



7714. And on such allotments, does not that kind of cultivation take place- 
to a great extent which you have described? 

It does. 



7715. In case the allotment system, and the con-acre system is totally thrown 
aside, which has been hitherto tised as a mode of payment to tbe labourer, will 
it not be necessary that a larger amount of money should be put in circulation' 
in Ireland ? 

To pay money wages of course money must be procured ; and, again, there- 
must be an improved cultivation of the land that would otherwise be let in 
allotments by the immediate lessor of that land, to enable him to pay those 
wages. The potato crop is not a saleable crop ; in fact, then it would come 
exactly to the same principle, that if you pay those men money wages, you must 
sell the potatoes to enable you to do so. 

7716. We are supposing the potatoes to have disappeared, and that the people 
are to be fed for the future upon Indian corn, or some cereal food ; that they are- 
to be paid in wages, and with their wages they are to purchase this food. Under 

those 
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those circumstances, will not a larger amount of money be necessary to be put 
m circulation in order to meet that case ? 

Certainly ; there can be no doubt that a larger amount of money must come 
into circulation to pay those wages. 

7717. If it does not, will it be possible to give em]oloyment to the labouring- 

classes, and will It be possible for them to obtain food ? ° 

^\'e must take_ into consideration the particular locality to which I am now 
referring, which is in my own part of the country ; the land there is not capable 
of producing anything but potatoes. You cannot have recourse to a grain crop • 
then tlie other alternative would be, that you must turn it into grazing farms • 
then will tlie produce ot these grazingfarms realize sufficientinitself, in aforei“-n 
market, to enable you to pay money wages? that is the point. ° 

7718. Would not the land produce other roots ; though it might not produce 
cereal crops, might it not produce other roots, such as turnips or parsnips? 

Those would be liable to the same objection, in my opinion, as jiotatoes, 
because they are not crops that you could export ; they must be consumed upon 
the spot. ^ 

7719. Supposing that the labourer is, for the future, not to be paid by an 
allotment of land, will it not be necessary that a larger amount of money should 
be in the country in order to enable the employer to pay the labourer his daily 
wages 

riiere can be no doubt that that would be required ; the question comes rela- 
tively : we are to ascertain what is tlie circulating medium now, and whether 
tiiat circulating medium is locked up in savings' banks, or in other places. 

7720. Is it your opinion that there is at present a sufficient amount of money 
in circulation in the three Unions with which you are acquainted? 

I am not able to give an opinion upon my own judgment ; it would be a very 
complicated question for me to go into it is not in my line of study. 

7721. Should you be prepared, under present circumstances, to withdraw 
from the Guardians their discretionary power of giving out-door relief? 

No ; I think that the discretionaiy power is a very wise provision of the law ; 

I think that if you once crippled the Vice-Guardians or Guardians in any way, 
you would destroy their efficiency. I think that that efficiency depends a great 
deal upon their having a discretionary power ; you can rule them very powerfully 
by it, because you can say, “ If you use this discretionary power improperly, you 
are open to censure; ” but if you tie them down to a particular line, and say, 

“ You shall not have a discretionary power," whatever extent of destitution 
comes upon the country, they will immediately throw it back upon the Govern- 
ment, and will say, “ You have ordered us to do so and so ; we are not free 
agents ; ” therefore, I think that a discretionary power in the Board of Guardians 
is a very -wise provision. 

7722. Do you ajiply that evidence to the ordinary state of things, or to 
a state of things when the country is suffering under the destitution of famine ? 

I apply it to the present time. 

7723. Were you acquainted with the administration of the Poor Law before 
the system of out-door relief was introduced, either under the law itself, or 
through the medium of the Public Works Act or the Relief Act? 

I cannot say that I had any practical e.xperience of the operation of the Poor 
Law, but it is a subject to which I paid a good deal of attention in my reading. 

7724. In the ordinary state of things should you think that the out-door 
system of relief was one that ought to make part of the permanent law of the 
land 1 

I tliiiilc, so far as regards those under the 1st section, that is, infirm cases, and 
those in extreme old age, that they might be legitimately relieved at all times, 
under ordinary circumstances, out of the Workhouse, but no other class. 

7725. Wliere limited orders for out-door relief are given, not extending to the 
general order embracing able-bodied persons, have you not found as incident to 
the very limitations, fraudulent practices at once introduced, so as to bring 
persons under those limitations ? 

(19.20.) FF You 
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You will find in all these remote districts, that many attempts are made to 
commit fraud, and it requires a great deal of vigilance 10 prevent them ; but 
I think that a more wholesome state of feeling is coming round in the country 
generally ; I have always made it a rule in my administration, liinih'd as it was, 
that in any detection of fraud, punishment should be certain and immediate. 
1 have brought about by that means a state of things in which there is less I'raud 
and a less spirit of insubordination. I worked upon their fears, and it would 
require a long course of perseverance in moral and indu.strial training to jiroduce 
the same effect from a higher source of feeling ; I thiulc the people are perfectly 
capable of it, but it would require a course of time to do so. This entirely 
refers to the in-door relief, and cannot be applied to the out-door with the same 
effect. 

7726. Take the cases in which out-door relief is given, we will say to widows 
with more than one child, or to widows specifically as such ; have you found 
instances of person.s claiming as widows, or persons even pi-oducing children, 
which there was every reason to apprehend were not their own, but w'ere pro- 
duced to bring- them under the qualification of the law ? 

I found two or three instances of that description of a woman claiming to be 
a widow w'hose husband was actually at work, and receiving wages ; but 1 imme- 
diately directed proceedings against the party under the clause of the Act, and 
had him imprisoned lor three months. 

7727. Have you had any cases come before you in which women deserted by 
their husbands, either by emigration, or by going to another part of the country, 
have applied for relief as widows '? 

A very great many; but I never authorized out-door relief to any one of that 
class ; I laid it down as a principle, that that class were the last that .should be 
discharged from the Workhouse to the out-door relief. 

7728. In the cases in which the fraud was detected, of course punislmicnt 
would follow ; but is there not, as incident to that species of relief, u liability to 
that fraud which, taking into account the habits of the Irish people, is a liability 
dangerous to the administration of the Poor Law ? 

There can be no doubt that the people are very prone to take advantage of 
every possible loop-hole to impo.se upon officers in every department in order 
to obtain the rebel'. I have no doubt that there have been very many simulated 
cases of persons claiming to be widows who were not widows, and different 
abuses of the same sort; but I do not think that they are very extensive, at least 
in the Unions which I have had under my charge. 

7729. Is tliere less sense of shame in cases where such fraiuls are detected in 
Ireland than there would be among the same class of persons in England ? 

I am sorry to say that there is ver}'- little shame among the lower class in 
Ireland. 

7730. Have you been able to trace any difficulties thrown upon the adminis- 
tration of in-door relief to the expectation created in the minds of the people 
that they could drive or compel or induce the Guardians to have recourse to 
out-door relief? 

That has been of very frequent occurrence ; and, indeed, from what took 
place in the Kenmave Union, when I first took charge last year, it was apparent 
that the object which the people had in view was to swamp all in-door accom- 
modation, so as to forte the Guardians to give universal out-door relief. 

7731. Has that been carried to a considerable extent? 

It was carried to a very considerable extent. 

7732. And nothing but firmness and steadiness enabled you to surmount it ^ 

That was all. 

7733. You had very great difficulty ? 

Very great difficulty ; ia fact, threats of personal violence upon many occa- 
sions. ■' 

7734. Did they combine for the purpose ? 

Evidently. 

7735 . What confidence should you feel, taking the ordinary class of elected 

and 
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and ex-offido Guai-dians. iu their power of their resisting that pressure, and over- 
tiirowDig the combination upon which it depended? 

It wottld a peat deal depend upon the composition of the Board. In the 
Ivil amey Imarcl, which I look upon as a superior Board, I have every confidence 
that they would ; and they have invariably set their faces entirely against it and 
assumed a most determined attitude. But in such cases as Cahirciveei and 
Ivcnmarc, or Boards of the same description, I could not have that confidence 



77.'!(i. Are there found within the Keninare Union the materials for formimr 
such a Board r ® 

The material is diflerent in the Kenmare Union. The elected Guardians who 
did attend, I am informed, were not of the best class of persons ; and those who 
were ot the best class never attended. In fact, the whole accounts, and eveiy- 
thmg connected with the Union, were in the most abject state of confusion that 
it was possible to imagine. I do not suppose there was ever any Union in such 
a state of confusion as the Kenmare Union w'as, which was caused entirely by 
the cx-offido gentlemen of the county having neglected their duty, and the elected 
Board never having attended to business in a proper maimer. 



77.37. Which have you found, the elected Guardians or the eg-o^'cio Guardians, 
the most inclined to give general out-door relief ? 

As I have observed, I have only had three Unions under my charge, and I never 
saw the elected Board in the Kenmare Union. There were Vice-Guardians when 
I -was appointed to it. In the Cahiroiveen Union the elected Board were, I think, 
only in existence three or four weeks .after my arrival, or five weeks at the outside! 
I had sufficient experience of them iu that' time to show that lliey were quite 
inefficient for their duty ; I could place no reliance upon tliem. I ii the Killariley 
Board, as 1 have said, they were of a superior class. 



d. 0»r/.e. 
2jtli April 1849. ■ 



7738. You IiRve stated, that in the Cahirciveen and KiIlame 3 'Workhouse.syou 
introduced a system of industrial occupation for the inmates ? 

It is now in course of introduction, 



7739 . Arc you doing anything of the same kind in the Kenmare Workhouse ? 

Kenmare, I am sorry to say, is some months behind Cahirciveen, or I am 
afraid I may say years behind Cahirciveen. W^e are now so far commencing 
that Avc have a supply of meal and a supply of flax in the house. I have also "-ot 
90 spinning-wheels at work with women ; that is just a commencement. We 
have tailors employed; tlie men’s clothing and hoys’ clothing is made in the 
house, and all the womens clothing is made in the house ; but I have not vet 
been able to introduce a general system of organization, such as I hope to do in 
the course of time. 



7740. But you contemplate the same course there, including the capstan- 

mill? ° ^ 

I have got great intentions before me, if I am enabled to carry them out. 

7741. You at present have not had more than three or four months to organize 
any thing of the sort ? 

Only four months. 

7742. But do you think that tliere is any reason why you should not ultiinatel}’’ 
be enabled to introduce these arrangements with the same success as at Cahir- 
civeen, where you commenced at a much earlier period. ? 

There is no reason why we should not. 

7743. Is there much repugnance on the part of paupers generally to work ? 

lliey do not like it generally. The great difficulty is with the male adults in 

the house ; that is always the most difficult class. 

^ 7744. We find that in the Report of the 23d of January 1849, the debt in the 
Kenmare Union was at tliat time reported us ; can you tell us what the 

debt is at the present time ? 

Ihc debt exceeds 8,000/., and it is a weight upon the Union which paralyses 
every etfort. I was directed by the Commissioners to stretch the credit of the 
Union to its utmost possible extent, and I induced one contractor alone to supply 
meal to the extent ot 4,000/., upon the pledge of being paid a proportionate part 
out of the rate in course of collection. Now it unfortunately happens in this 
Union that the Government are giving aid to a certain extent, but we are bound 

( 19 . 20 .) ff 2 in 
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in the ■weekly estimate to deduct the whole amount of poor-rate that has been 
collected, and the diiierence is set down as the price of food to meet the expen- 
diture of the week. The consequence is, tliat tliese contractors, who have supplied 
food upon the credit of the rate, are now thrown overboard, and it is bringing 
discredit upon myself, and bringing discredit upon the Vice-Guardians, because 
we pledged ourselves, as gentlemen, that they should be paid out of the iiroduce 
of that rate as collected. 

7745. Even supposing that means were provided to meet the current expen- 
diture of the Kenmare Union, from the present time to harvest, could you rely 
upon a satisfactory administration of the Poor Law in that district, with such an 
amount of debt remaining unprovided for? 

I could not. 

7746. Is it not the case that hitherto you have escaped from what has occurred 
in other Unions, namelj'’, legal proceedings ? 

Yes. 

7747. Have you any confidence that you can continue long to escape legal 
proceedings, if even, having money enough to meet your current expenses, you 
have no means to meet the amount of debt which has been contracted? 

The only hope that wc could have of escaping such proceedings i.s in the 
extreme poverty of the Workhouse, because it is devoid of clothing, devoid of 
utensils, and very deficient in bedding; therefore in any legal proceedings that 
could be taken, if they seized the whole of the effects in the Workhouse, they 
would not pay the law proceedings, let alone the debt ; consequently I think that 
our poverty is our best protection under those circumstances. 

7748. We find that it was calculated in the month of .January that a sura of 
9,500?. would be required for the maintenance of the poor up to the 20th of 
August next, before which time they do not consider that any resources from the 
next harvest will he available? 

1 believe that is quoted from my own report. 

7749. It is from the report of the Vice-Guardians. How much do you anti- 
cipate will be the expense from hence to the 20th of August ? 

I do not think it will come up to that amount, because, by very strict revision 
of the relief lists, we have not that number which we expected. 'We calculated 
that we should have 10,000 persons upon the relief list. Now at the present 
time we have less than 8,000, and I do not think there will be any very material 
addition to that number ; therefore there will be a diminution upon that sum. 
But I think that is not exactly the sum which I calculated upon ; I thinlc that 
my calculation ■v\'ent somewhat beyond that. 

7750. Can you form any approximate estimate (always admitting that such an 
estimate can only be an approximation) of what the probable wants of the Union 
will be up to the period named of the next harvest, say the 20th of August, and 
what the probable resources of the Union will be -witliiu itself ? 

Provided that the food does not increase in price ? 

7751. Exactly so? 

The present expenses of the Workhouse, with our present out-door relief, are 
•about 320?. a week ; therefore we may take 13 weeks at 320/. 

7752. That does not carry us to August, does it r 

No ; it would take 18 weeks at the least ; there would be 5,7GO/., we mav sav 

6 , 000 /. •’ ■' 

77p. What do you anticipate as the probable receipt of rates between this 
and August ? 

1 think we may collect 2,000/. 

of a^ooon ^ deficiency of 4,0001, in addition to a debt 

Yes, 

7755. We need not ask you whether under those financial circumstances the 
Union of Kenmare would be able to bear any additional taxation, in the shape of 
a rate, to be applied more generally ? 

I think not. 

7756. Supposing 
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7750. Supposing tlie present extended planting of potatoes, which you have 
described, to (ail m the next harvest, as it has failed in the harvest preceding, 
avhat do yon think will be the condition of that Union ? 

Utter min ; there can be no alternative ; the people will be left entirely without 
ineans of support ; they rely entirely upon the potato, and if that be lost they 
Will be m an utter state of destitution. ^ 



Col. IF. A. Clarke. 
25th Api'il i84y. 



/.)7. lo a certain extent the mountains of Kerry are used for the reariuir 
•young cattle, are they not, and have been ? ® 

Yes. 



77.'58. Are you enabled to state whether that description of stock is as 
numerous as it used to be ? 

_ It is not so numerous ; I cannot say exactly at the present moment ; lastvear 
It was not so numerous ; but the sales have not been so great in the country* for 
-the last five months as is usual at the corresponding period of the year ; conse- 
quently there may be a greater quantity of cattle actually in the country at the 
])i-esent moment than there was at the corresponding period of last year, on 
account of people not having been able to sell their cattle. 

7750. Eut, supposing the present prices to continue, the lowness which you 
have described as being unexampled, and that the rate which you have described 
as being necessary to be collected within the interval is collected, do you expect 
that that rate will be realized without the sale of a considerable portion of that 
stock ? 

I think that the rate will be collected from the butter, and not from the cattle. 
I think that as the butter comes into the market, it will be from the proceeds of 
the butter, which is all paid for in cash, that we shall collect the rate. 

77G0. In that event, in your judgment, will not it amount to something 
approaching an extinction of the means of paying other demands on the part of 
the smaller i'ate-pa 5 ’ers ? 

No doubt it will encroach very heavily upon those means, because we have 
looked upon the butter in the Kenmare Union and the Cahirciveen Union as 
being just about equivalent to the rental. In fact, the butter has been looked 
upon by the tenant as the rent, the same as the pig would in Tipperary in foinier 
times ; and the land is all let out by cow’s grass, not by measurement, and it is 
valued according to the cow’s grass ; therefore, if you once trench upon those 
means, namely, the proceeds of the butter, you must, of course, touch upon the 
proprietor, because that which went to the immediate lessor, must go, a portion 
of it at least, to the payment of the poor-rates. 

77G1. Are not the county rates a considerable burden? 

They have been very heavy in the last year ; I did not hear exactly what the 
assessment was, it not falling under my own observation. 

77C2. The county rates of Kerry appear to have increased, from the year 1 785 
to the year 1845, from 5,500/. in the year to 34,000/. in the year? 

There was an enormous increase. 

7763. Are they not felt at the present moment, taking into account the 
increased pressure of the poor-rate and the low price of produce, as a very severe 
burden upon the country ? 

It is a very extraordinary feature in that part of the country, that I have never 
heard any particular complaint about the county cess ; and I believe it has 
always been paid most punctually and regularly until the last assessment. 

7764. How is it now paid? 

Now they are complaining very much. At the last assizes at Tralee the sub- 
ject was brought before the grand jury, and the complaints were very heavy that 
they could not collect it. 

/7G5. Would not the means of meeting that burden, as well as the burden of 
rent, be greatly trenched upon by the appropriation of the proceeds of the butter, 
which is the main produce for the discharge of the current rate, and making any 
provision for the arrear ? 

There can be no doubt it would trench very considerably upon those means 
which have been hitherto appropriated for the payment of rent. 

(19-20.) ff 3 * 7766. Do 
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7760. Do you consider that it would produce a considerable effect u]>on the 
means of employing labour in agricultural puqioses ? 

The employment of labour down in the part of the country with which I 
am connected has always been very limited ; there has been no labour, in fact, in 
tlie country ; it is rai’ely that any of the farmers there, being all of the same 
class, employ any labourers beyond their own cliildren. 

7767. But even taking the small class employing their own children, if the pro- 
duce of their farms is liable to an impending demand, such as you have described, 
resulting from the debt of the Union and the current charge of the Union, do 
you think that there will be the same disposition to cultivate on the part of those 
persons ? 

That is taking a prospective view. 

7768. Prospectively entirely ? 

I think that they will continue to cultivate the potato as long as they can, 
hut not any other description of crop. 

7769. In your former evidence you stated that potatoes must he consumed on 
the spot in the district ; will you give the reason why potatoes cannot be exported 
from tliat part of Ireland to the London and other markets, as potatoes arc 
exported from the North of England and from Scotland to these markets 

I could probably enter rather largely into that question, because I am inti- 
mately acquainted with Scotland. They produce the potato in Scotland at a 
lower rate tlian in Ireland on the Western coast. They will produce potatoes in 
Aberdeensliire at 2 s. a barrel ; they never sold for a less price in the West part of 
Kerry ; they can be brought to the London market that short distance at a much 
leas expense than they could bring them from the "\¥est coast of Ireland ; but I.' 
have alluded particulai'ly to the fact, that the potato is not an article that can he 
stored. It is not like wheat, which can be kept from year to year ; it all ])ci'ishes 
in the month of .Tune or July. 

7770. Are you aware of any attempts having been made to convert the potato 
into flour, and store it for the purpose of keeping? 

No, I think not, not in the West part of Ireland ; I have never heard of any 
attempt of that sort ; I have heard, in fact, that they were so improvident of the. 
potato in former times, that when they have brought cart-loads of potatoes to 
market, and did not get a sale for them, they have actually tlu'ovvn them down, 
and left them there. 

7771. You probably know that that has been tried, and strongly recommended 
at different times, viz. the storing of flour made out of potatoes ? 

Yes. 

7772. That they preserve them as they do in parts of the North of England, 
by putting them into wdiat they call potato-pie, and burying them: 

I'hey formerly adopted that system before the potato blight ; but at the present 
time those that have them, if they attempted to leave them out of doors, would 
he all robbed immediately. 

7773. Since tlie famine ? 

Since the famine. 

7774. Have you received extraneous assistance in the Kemnare Union ? 

We have received assistance. 

77/5. And you contemplate the necessity of I'eceiving more assistance ? 

I am afraid a very extensive assistance must be bad, or the people will die of 
starvation. 

7770. Have you at all formed any opinion as to the best mode by which that 
assistance could be supplied ? 

I thinlc that it would be rather stepping out of my province to give an opinion 
upon such a measure, as to whetlier it should be a rate in aid, or what the taxa- 
tion should be ; I would rather confine myself, in giving an answer to the 
appropriation of it than enier into the manner in which the fund should be 
raised ; it is a broad question, that would probably lead into a discussion wliicli 
would not fall immediately within my province as a public officer. 

7777. The 
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7777. The question was merely put i 
-definite opinion upon the point ? 

I have not. 

7778 Should you feel any gi-oat expectation of the collection of a rate in aid 
m the Unions of Kemnare or Cahirciveen? 

rite should not, because they would both expect to be aided from tlie 



Col W. A. Clarl-e. 
aStli April 1849. 



777a. I'ou were underetood to state, in reference to one of the districts to 
which your evidence referred, that you considered that if there were a hieher 
])iTce for cattle, many of the farmers would be disposed to realize their capital 
and to quit tlie country? ^ 

I think the feeling is very general to that effect ; the emigration from Kerry 
has been very limited as yet ; but I think that there are a great many, both in 
the Killarncy and in the Kenmare Union, who, could they get the ordinary price 
for their cattle, would abandon their farms, and leave the country. 

7780. Those are of the description of farmers ? 

Farmers. 

7781. Have pu been able to ascertain in any instances (you have stated that 
the emigration is as yet limited) whether the accounts which have been received 
from the emigrants wdio have already quitted the country, have been of a nature 
to encourage those who remain, and who have the means to quit the country ? 

t think they have been encouraged to quit the country by remittances tliat 
have been made to them ; remittances have been made to a very considerable 
amount (I am not prepared to say exactly to what amount) to different parties 
in the Union, but I think there is a feeling that they would go anywhere rather 
than remain in Ireland at the present time ; they tliink that any change wbicli 
they possibly could make would be for the better. 



7782. To what cause do you attribute that great desire of quitting the country, 
and the indisposition to remain ? 

I tliink the failure of their great staple article of food has been a means of 
dis.satisfying tlie people with the country, and the uncertainty of the crop for the 
future. 



7783. ^ Do you think that the apprehension of increased and increasing rates 
of taxation has had the effect of stimulating the same desire on their part? 

I made some inquiries from parties best informed upon that point, and if we 
look to the statistics of the Poor Law, we find that, although there is a very 
heavy rate, nominally, upon the tenant, yet if you take the diflerence between 
the rental paid and the valuatiou, the tenant pays but a very small proportion of 
the rate, that the greater part falls upon the landlord ; because if a Zs. rate be 
made upon a property, the tenant deducts from the rent Is. 6d. for every \l. of 
value of rent that he jiays ; he only pays in each pound upon wliich he is valued 
under the Poor Law, therefore the great weight of the poor-rate must fall upon 
the landlord, and does not operate, I think, so heavily upon the tenant to induce 
him to quit his holdings as may be generally supposed upon a cursory view of 
the question. 

7784. Even making an allowance for that, when you consider that the rate 
is already augmented in the proportion of from 300,000/. ayear up to 1,600,000 1. 
a year, and that it seems to admit of an undefined increase, have you any doubt 
that tlie apprehension of an augmented rate must indispose persons to remain 
in a country which is subject to that rate ? 

I think it would have that effect upon persons of greater intelligence than the 
ordinary run of persons ; but I do not think that the farmers generally, that is, 
the ordinary farmers, we will say tho.se having 1 0 or 1 5 acres of laa d, and paying 
rents of 1 5 1. or 20 1. a year, enter into that calculation so much, from what 
I have observed of them. 

778.5. Supposing the potato failure to continue in those parts of Ireland witli 
which you are acquainted in tliose Unions, are there any districts in which you 
foresee any difficulty in suppoi*ting a population bred upon potatoes, upon cereal 
food ? 

Only taking into consideration that it would require nearly tliree times the 
(19.20.) ff 4 extent 
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extent of land to produce grain to support the people that it will potatoes, then 
we come to the point how far the arable land is capable of supporting the popd> - 
lation. That the population is decreasing most rapidly there can be no doubt, ^ 
not only by deaths, which are very numerous, but likewise by there being no' 
births ; there are tw’o operating causes. We may look very minutely into the 
case now about the births'; I take the infant class in Workhouses in kenmare 
Union we have 75 infant cases; that is, children under two years oi age. Now,. 

I know that a gi'eat proportion of those are beyond two years of age ; I know 
that many of them are nearly four years of age ; but the. mothers disguise the 
ages of the children on purpose to obtain tlie milk and the bread which ase given 
for the infants ; they keep tlie cliildren at the breast till this time, on purpose to 
keep them with them ; but of those 75, I do not believe that there are 3.5 who 
are really under two years of age. 

7786. Without contemplating the fearful alternative of a decrease ofpopulation 
by death, or the extreme sutfering of the population, which may show itself in 
the diminution of births, and the power of rearing children, are there not jtlong 
those shores \vith which you are familiar, districts in which it is difficult to 
anticipate that a population bred upon the potato food can, within their own dis- 
trict find the means of support upon cereal food? 

They cannot. ' . ' 

7787. It is impossible ? 

Totally impossible, unless a greater quantity of land be“ brought under culti- 
vation. 

7788. In many of these districts the subdivision of land has gone to an 
almost infinitesimal degree ; do you contemplate the possibility of passing from 
potato cultivation, in the old style in Ireland, to a cereal cultivation without 
improved agriculture and without a better applied rotation of crops? 

It is totally impossible. 

7789. Is it possible to attain that object of improved agriculture, and a better 
rotation of crops maintaining that infinite subdivision of land, and that number 
of pauper tenants ? 

I do not think that you possibly can ; I think that those very small holdings 
must be abandoned, and that they must be thrown into the hands of persons 
holding a larger extent of land. 

7790. Assuming the continued failure of the potato crop, the necessity of 
improved cultivation, in order to get an abundant cereal crop, and the impo,s- 
sibility of getting that improved cultivation, with the infinite subdivision of land 
and the bad farming that at present exist, is there any alternative that suggests 
itself to you in relation to those districts, except the death of the parties, if they 
are left within them, or their removal to another place where their labour will be 
moi'e required and better remunerated ? 

There can be no doubt that in a great many parts of the' extreme West of 
Ireland (I am now alluding to Kerry) the population must be removed from the 
land to leave sufficient land to support the people, even under an improved 
cultivation, because an improved cultivation can only be the result of time ; 
land having been impaired, it must be the result of time, and some years must 
elapse. Then, if you take away this class of persons, that is, the able-bodied 
class of persons, and you leave the aged and infirm as an incubus upon the land, 
instead of being a benefit, it is an absolute curse. 

/791. But if it has been shown upon evidence that the best emigration wbicli 
can take place is not of the able-bodied simply, but small families of able-bodiech 
accompanied by the young or by the old, in a proportion not greater than the 
able-bodied can support, is not that precisely the emigration which would most 
resemble that which you recommend ? 

There can be no doubt of that ; that is the emigration which I have advocated 
myself. 

7792. That you should remove small families ? 

That you should take small families, but not to take the adult class away 
solely. 

7793. Take such emigration as may take place now by the unassisted effort 

of 
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of the i>eople ti.emsolves, most it not necessarily be confined to that class which 
have iilrcaily described, iis only awaiting a sxifficient price for their cattle to 
qurt the country at their own expense? 

- 1 think the class who arc now going out hy assistance from their friends on 

■thcothcr side arc ahle-hodied fathers of families ; they get a remittance pro- 
bably of 4i or imd leave their wives and families at home i they must he then 
siippoi tcd by the I oor Law. I never wiil support these parties outside i but 
being destitute cases, I am hound to take them into the Workhouse ; those parties 
proceed to A mcrica immediately, and probably they are not heard of for months 
and a great many when tliey get out there inarrv again ; they forget that thev 
have wives and families at home, and their wives and families remain as ner- 
manent paupers in the Workhouse. ^ 

/794. Emigration of that class is prejudicial to the social condition of the 
country ? ■ 

Enti.rely. 



Col Tfl A. Clarle. 
25th April 1849. 



7-vi9.^>. In the evidence which is before us, both as relating to Connaught and 
othnr parts of Ireland, it is stated that provident, energetic farmers, those who 
]) 0 ssess capital enough to speculate upon theii- capital, and upon their industry 
in a foreign country, are quitting many districts of Ireland. Is that emigration, 
111 vour judgment' one. that will lead to good or to evil ? 

I tliink it inust inevitably* lead to evil, because it imjjoverishes the country, by 
taking the capital and intellect from it ; the veiy class that you wish to retain 
are expatriating ‘themselves. 



t /0(j. If any class withdraw' from the countiy a larger proportion of capital 
than they withdraw proportionately numbers, must not the power of employ- 
ment and paying wages diminisli in the country hy reason of the emigration ? 

Undoubtedly you talce away the best qualities ; tJie best prop of every country 
IS the middle class, who are now quitting Ireland ; it is only upon that class that 
yoM can depend for the stability of the country ; and I look upon every individual 
taking himself away possessing capital and intelligence as a positive loss, and 
in a double degree, because he leaves behind him those who are a dead weight 
upon the land. 

7797. ])o you not conceive that in many instances which have come within 
your knowledge in the Unions of Cahircivecu and Kenmare, the net produce of 
the countiy, or, in other w'ords, the rent, is endangered in many cases, is dimi- 
nished in others, and may be entirely lost irom the excess of population which at 
present exists upon tlie land ? 

I do not think* that in the Cahirciveen Union the population is excessive. 

7798. Because of the mountains ? 

Yes, it is a mountainous country, and I do not think tlie population is exces- 
sive. Now^ there, are parts of the Kenmare Union where the population was 
veiy excessive ; in this part which I have alluded to, great inducements were 
held out to the people by a very liberal landlord reducing rents ; in fact, he is 
stated to have allowed the_ privilege of tenant right in its widest application. 
Now, as no other landlord in the country followed the same principle, it was 
holding out a premium to persons to congregate upon his land. If all the gen- 
tlemen in the country had combined together, and said, “ We will follow the 
same system,” this event would not have happened: hut there being one par- 
ticular district where these advantages were said to be offered, of course everv 
Iierson wanting a quarter of an acre went there; the consequence was, that in 
one Electoral Division alone I took from the rate-books 95 cases of persons who 
had taken small holdings, as subholders of 41. and under, and many of these 
have three or four tenants, and I am informed that tenants there are absolutely 
enjoying profit-rents of from 50/. to 80/. at 100/. rental. 

7799. Anticipating the continued failure of the potato crop, and looking beyond 
what may be due to humanity in the mere sustentation of paupers, and looking 
further to the removal of pauperism, are there not many districts within your 
knowledge in which the extinction of pauperism cannot be expected to take 
place without the emigration of a certain proportion of the population? 

I fully concur in that, 

(19.20.) GG 7800. Take 
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Col. jr. A. Clcir/cc. 7800. Take the other alternative ; supposing the potato again to become pro- 

lific, ami to be again relied upon by the people, withoutany improvement in their 

£f5hi April 1849 . iiabits, or change in their social condition, do you look forward with any expec- 
tation or confidence to any result but a recurrence at some future period of the 
same calamities under which we are now labouring ? 

I firmly believe myself that the potato blight merely hastened a crisis that 
every reflective man, having a knowledge of Ireland, must have foreseen ; and 
that if the potato succeeded again, it would bear along with it a progressive state 
of moral and physical degradation. 

7801. Then do you not consider that this very crisis and this great exigency 
in which the country is placed affords means and facilities for improving the 
permanent condition of the country ? 

I think the most favourable opportunity Jms presented itself that ever was pre- 
sented in any country for giving great remedial measures to the whole social 
condition of Ireland, and which could not have been brought about under any 
other circumstances than those involving so great a calamity as that which has 
fallen upon the country. 

7802. Have you any other observations or suggestions to make with respect 
to general measures that might improve the condition of Ireland ? 

I have confined my observations generally to the practical working of the Poor 
Law, and would prefer giving an opinion as to the effect of alterations in points 
of detail than on the principle of any great and comprehensive measure intro- 
duced by tlrose whose judgment is so far superior to my own. 

The "Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Friday next, 
One o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, ‘iiV Aftrills 1849. 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 



F.viclsnee on tlie 
Operation of tlie 
Irish Poor Law. 



CoJonel WILLIAM AUGUSTUS CLARKE is called in, and further examined 
as follows : 



Cd. TF. A. Clurhe. 
271b April 1849. 



_780d. HAVE you had occasion to observe any deficiency of power for main- 
taining discipline within the Workhouses from the want of sufficient means of 
•punishment r 

I have. It is a great subject of complaint that the power of the Guai'dians to 
inflict punishment in the house is very inadequate to keep the people in a proper 
state of subordination. I have also observed a great unwillingness on the part 
of benches of Magistrates in remote districts to convict persons and send them 
to the county gaol : in the first place, a great expense is entailed upon the county ; 
and. in the second, they do not like to mix themselves up in Poor Law matters 
judicially ; in consequence, many persons escape who ought to be punished. 
Another great objection is, that the punishment indicted in the gaol is, in fact, no 
punishment wliatever to a pauper ; the scale of dietary is so superior, that they are 
actually better oft in gaol than in the Workhouse. Now, I would verv strongly 
suggest, not that the Board of Guardians should not have increased powers ; 
I would have tlie Magistrates to adjudicate in all those cases of insubordina- 
tion, but that the punishment should be carried out in the Workhouse. I think 
it would do away, in a great measure, with the reluctance of the Magistrates to 
convict under the Poor Law, and the expense of sending to the county gaol ; 
and I think that punishment carried out in the house would have a more salutary 
effect, as being present under the eye and observation of the parties, than sending 
them to the count)^ gaol. 



7804. What sort of punishment do you contemplate being indicted in the 
house ? 

Solitary cbnfinement and extra work. 



7805. Would not the punishment of solitary confinement incur great addi- 
tional exiiense, and require a great deal more room than could be conveniently 
allowed in the Workhouses ? 

I think that if you once established a system of solitary confinement, the very 
example would have so powerful an effect, that you would have few cases of 
insubox’dination. 



7806. In relation to boys, do not you think that the species of corporal 
punishment which Magistrates are now authorized to administer would have a 
salutary effect upon them, rather than solitary confinement? 

I am, certain it would upon the younger classes, that is, for boys under 15. 

7807. To whom would you give the power of awarding such punishment in • 
the Workhouse ? 

To the bench of Magistrates. 

7808. Do you mean those Magistrates who might attend at the Workhouse as 
e.v-oj]icio Guardians, or do you mean that the case should he adjourned to the 
next Petty Sessions ? 

It should he brought before the Petty Sessions in precisely the same way as it 
.is now, but the punishment awai’ded should be carried out in the Workhouse, 
instead of being carried out in the county gaol. 

(19.21.) gg 2 7809. Then 
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7809. Then you do not think that it would be expedient to give a summary 
power to the Magistrates who attend at the Workhouse in the capacity of 

Guardians? 

1 think that would be unnecessary, because the ex-officio Guardians could at 
all times form themselves into a Court of Petty Session ; therefore 1 would 
rather give the power to tlie Court of Petty Session, than to them in the charac- 
ter of Guardians. 

7810. You are aware that the Petty Sessions are generally held once a fort- 
night, and therefore a case might occur a considerable period, say 10 or 12 days, 
previous to the next Petty Sessions ? 

In the Cahirciveen Union and the Kenmare Union, the Petty Sessions arc 
only held once a month. 

7811. In that case, is it your opinion that it would not be expedient for the 
Magistrates to act in the ‘VVorkhouse, hut that the case should be adjourned to 
the next Petty Sessions ? 

1 would go as far as this, that a stipendiary Magistrate and any other 
Magistrate can hold a court of Petty Sessions at any time ; a special Petty 
Session. 

7812. You would have special Petty Sessions for tliis particular purpose ? 

I would ; I have had a good deal of conversation with the stipendiary hiagis- 
trate for that district, that is My. Dillon, and he fully concurs witli me in my 
view of the case ; he has always been most anxious to give every aid to the 
operation of the law ; and he has told me, that at any time when we wanted 
cases adjudged, he himself would go and have a special Petty Session; but I 
should be very loth to have it supposed that the Board of Guardian.s were to 
be constituted into a Court of Petty Session, because it would then make the 
■\Vorkhouse into a sort of house of correction for offences that might be com- 
mitted outside, which I think would be very objectionable in principle. 

7813. Could not you limit it to offences committed within the walls of the 
Workhouse ? 

Yes, that is my object; it is to preserve the discipline of the house. 

7814. Would not there be expense incurred for the summons, and so forth ? 

There would be no more expense entailed by the summons being issued in 

this manner, than there would under the present system ; the only difference 
would be, the certainty of the punishment, and the example that would he set in 
the view of the inmates of the house, because a summons must issue in the 
present instance to bring them before the Court of Petty Sessions ; and if it bo 
necessaiy to issue a summons, it would not entail more expense in the one man- 
ner than it would in the other. 

7815. Do not you think that a summary punishment is always productive of 
better effect than a punishment which is delayed for a considerable time after the 
offence ? 

The promptitude of the punishment I look upon as the greatest advantage 
that can possibly accrue, because punishment deferred for some time does not 
produce the same effect. 

7816. Have you had occasion to know any cases, in tlie districts with which 
you have been connected, where buildings occupied for public purposes, but 
paying rent to individuals, have been rated ? 

It is a very curious point of law, and it led to an appeal to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. I think it is under the G3d section of the Irish Poor Relief Act 
that it is laid down, that any person deriving profit from buildings let for public 
purposes shall he rated as the occupier ; but by the decision upon an appeal that 
was made to the Assistant Barrister, that was overruled, and it was then carried 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and Judge Perrin ruled that those premises were 
not liable. Now it appears to me a great anomaly that persons receiving a higher 
rent than is usual for ordinary tenants to pay, and having a more certain rental, 
should be exempted from rate, while persons whose rental is uncertain are 
obliged to pay it ; I think that it must have been some miswording of the clause 
of the Act of Parliament that led to that decision, and not any mistake in the 
principle. 

7817’. What 
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7817. What would you recommend to be done in such a case as this : where Col. W. A. Clarice. 
laud is taken by the Government at the value of 50 Z. a year, and they lay out — 
50,000 1. in barracks upon it, would you, in that case, rate the lessor ? 

Tlmt is not exactly the case ; the lessor does not receive the rent of those 
barracks, he merely receives the rent of the land. 

7S18. IIow would you propose in such a case to rate the lessor, who receives 
,50 1. a vear rent ? 

1 should take it as any other case of occupancy. 

7819. It is to be presumed that where 50,000/. has been laid out in building, 
those buildings will be worth 2,000 L a year at the least ; then how would you rate 
that ])roperty, amounting to 2,000/. a year? 

This is a public building erected by the Government upon that land, which 
they rent ; those public buildings are exempt under the law ; they are not 
provided for. 

7820. In any ordinary case the property would be rated at the full value of the 
buildings, would it not ? 

I think the point is not understood to which I limited my observation ; 1 would 
take for example a police barrack in a town, that is a private house : this house 
is let at 40 1. a year as a police barrack ; the person letting that house as a pnvate 
individual is paid his rent regularly every quarter or every half-year, according to 
the custom of the country, hut he pays no rate whatever upon the 40 /. To take 
another case : we hire buildings as Auxiliary Workhouses ; they are paid regularly 
when the Unions are in funds, and certainly it is a much higher rent than any 
other individual would pay ; yet the owner of those premises is not rated. It is 
to meet such cases as that, that I make this suggestion. 

7821 You do not contemplate or suggest that the rating should take place in 
proportion to the expenditure upon the building, but in proportion to the rent 
which the lessor receives? 

Precisely so ; that is the net annual value. 

78‘^2 Have you had any knowledge of cases in which the inmates of Work- 
houses have committed offences with the view of being committed to prison? 



Very many. 

7sa5. Do yoo ti-ace that to the supei'ior dietary which you have desenbed m 

the prison, as compared with the Worlthouse? 

I think partly to the superior dietary, and partly that they look upon it as 
a jaunt of pleasure to go sime 30 or 40 miles over the country, where they may 
meet with old friends and fresh acquaintances. 

7824. It appears from the Returns before the 
ments for vagrancy offences in Ireland during the years 1846, 1847 and 1848, have 
increased in the proportion of 168 in 1846; 3,406 in 1847 ; and 10.981 m 1848. 
From the observations which you have made, should you say that there is a 
considerable augmentation of vagrancy in the district with which yon have been 

"TmrrfsUch an augmentation of vagrancy in the country generally, because 
many parties demand relief in towns where they know that they will he committed 
unde^r^the Vagrancy Act ; they demand relief purposely and avowedly in ordei 
to be sent to prison. 

7826 Have you had occasion to consider the expediency of a peater sub- 
divisiln 0 ? meal than that which now exists in the parts of the conntiy in winch 
vnii liavp observed the operation of the 1 oor haw . i c. 

’ ? havrrS minutely considered the subject generally, as relating to the 
1 baie rather nnnu y looking more to the practical effects of 

StlotoX^ont )f the las^ throe yea. in »eJlectoral D^isicn^to 
be chargeable to that Electoral Division during the three 

J:lrs“rtl!Th« — tefyeSgeahk to the Union at large. Now. 
(19.21.) 
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Col. W. A. Clarke. 
27th April 1849. 



if you come to reduce the areas of taxation to anything like property 
ratings, you create an induceraeut for persons who have a surplus population 
upon their land to drive those persons off, and after six months they hecome 
chargeable immediately to the Union at large ; and the greater number of areas 
you have in any Union the greater is the facility. Again, supposing we admit, 
for the sake of argument, that it was practicable to introduce a Law of Settle- 
ment into Ireland, which I should not think could be done, it would only have 
the effect of prolonging the present system. It would eventually work to the 
same point ; you would have the whole of the paupers upon the Union at large 
in a country where the people are so unsettled in tlieir habits, where they wander 
about and have no settlement, in fact. I'herefore, the greater the number of 
areas of taxation that you had, the greater would be the progress made towards 
Union charges._ Again, if you come to reduce the size of the Unions, you must 
take into consideration the principle of valuation, because the establishment 
expenses for a Workhouse containing 500 persons are much the same as for one 
containing 800 persons. You have the Workhouse master, you have the matron, 
you have the chaplain, and you have your doctor and jmur schoolmaster, receiv- 
uig much the same salaries in either case. Now, to support a Workhouse of 
500 persons, upon the average would cost generally about 3,4001. a year ; that is 
taking the present cheap price of food. Now that would be a 3s. rate upon a 
20,0001. valuation. Therefore, in a Union which has a less valuation than 
1.0,000 1 . it would be detrimental, because it would require a 1 s. rate to siniport 
the establishment alone, independently of the food and clothing of the paupers. 
1 have taken that view of the case to show that a great deal of caution must be 
used in taking into consideration the different elements which enter into the 
question in different parts of the country. In some parts you may take extent 
as the criterion, because valuation and extent will run together j but if you take 
such Unions, for example, as Calnrciveen or Kenmare, in each of which the 
valuation is above 20,000/., and if you reduce that valuation, you commit a 
positive injury upon the country and upon the rate-payers. I think it reqnircs 
a great deal of consideration by the Boundaiy Commissioners, in reducini? the 
areas both of Umons and ot Electoral Divisions, to keep those points in view. 



/826. Do not you think that, subject to such caution, there are instances in 
which It may be expedient, with reference to promoting a greater stimulus to 
employment, to subdivide both Unions and Electoral Divisions to a greater 
extent than they are now ? bicaici 

I am very strongly of that opinion, keeping in view those points which T have 
taken the liberty of bringing before the Committee. 



tha^SjertT ™ Larcom’s Repovt upon 

1 have not. 



_ 78-8. Then }ou are not sufficiently acquainted with it to state how far it falls 
in with your view upon the subject ? 

I am not. 



7829. Do you trust to the administration of the Door Laws 
out an effective application of the Workhouse test ? 

I do not. 



in Ireland, with- 



/830. Will you state the distance from the Waterville extreme of the Ken- 
mare Union to the town of Kenmare ? 

It is 40 English miles. 

7831. Do you conceive it possible that the Workhouse test can be effectuallv 

Siise ? ^ district of the Union is 40 miles distant from the Union Work- 

It is too far. 

7832. Have you known instances of parties being obliged to come very consi- 

hou^e'relief?'''^'^*’ repeated journeys, for their applications forWork- 

Previously to the appointment of the present Vicc-Guardians in Kenmare 
Union persons had to come that distance to present themselves at the Work- 
house before they received relief. When the Vice- Guardians came there (one of 

whom. 
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whom is now there, the other having unfortunately died of fever contracted in Co!. W. A. ClarM* 
the Union), they appointed days for receiving applications for relief, and investi- — T 

gated the oases in each Electoral Division ; for example, one went to Westcove, 

which is at the extreme part of the Union, in the Electoral Division of Bour- 

doneen, and the other went to Sneem. All the applicants went personally 
before the Vice-Guardians, and those cases that w^ere to be relieved were then 
sent to the ’Workhouse with a ticket ; if they could not walk, a car was pro- 
vided for them. This saved a great deal of misery to the people : there was no 
tramping along the road to present themselves at the Workhouse, but their cases 
wore investigated within a mile or a few miles of their homes. 

7833. How was it previously to the appointment of the Vice-Guardians ? 

The whole of the applicants for relief came to the Workhouse. 

7834. And in the event of parties being refused, or the Workhouse being full, 
they had to return and come again ? 

Yes. 



783'). Therefore, in the case of the distance you have alluded to, which is 
the extreme distance, not the average distance, the parties would have to travel 
80 miles ? 

They would ; hut the distances are not so great now. 

7836. The remedy which you have described is by the Vice-Guardians attend- 
ing in the different districts, and making the investigation locally ? 

It is. 

7837. Is that a system which you could rely upon being acted upon by elected 
or cx-officio Guardians ; could they be expected to take that trouble ? 

Tliey could not ; it would be in vain to expect that they could do so. 

7838. Therefore, of course, in Unions as large as that of Keninare, with 
distances as great as you have described, the remedy which you state to have 
been effectual in that instance is a remedy that we can only rely upon in the case 
of Vice-Guardians being appointed ? 

it is only in such cases. 

7830. Comparing the management of Kenmare with the management of IGi- 
larney, is it or is it not your opinion that where you can get an effective, intem- 
gent and independent Board of elected and cx-officio Gxiardians, that is a sounder 

principle than the creation of a Board of Vice-Guardians? 

I can have no doubt that the sound principle is, that the gentlemen ol the 
country should have the administration of their own funds ; I think it is only in 
cases where they do not administer their funds in accordance with the law that 
Vice-Guardians should be appointed. 

7840. Therefore the appointment of Vice-Guardians is to be regarded only as. 
a remedy for an evil, not as a good in itself? 

It is a remedy for an evil. 

7841 Then in the cases of very large Unions administered by ordinaiy Boards 
of Guardians, ’the Workhouse test could not be relied upon as being effectual, 
inasmuch as the system to which you have referred, as affording the most effec- 
tual remedy, would not be applicable in that case ? , 

It would not be applicable upon this ground, tliat the Board of Guardians 
would have a power to constitute a branch of the Board for any particular dis- 
trict but then they would put upon that branch of the Board for that distnct. 
the ’Guardians nearest to it. The consequence would he, that when pe^ons 
appeared before them, in investigating tlieir settlement as to the Electoral Dm- 
sion to which they should be charged, there would always be a tendency to 
throw them upon the Union at large, rather than chai-ge them upon that Elec- 
toral Division which they were there supervising. 



7842. The Kenmare Union is rather unfortunately situated, geographically 
speaking, as to the distances that persons have to come, from the length ot it 

being very much greater than the breadth? . , r tt Tk« 

It is most unfortunately circumstanced in that particular of any Union. Ine 
Boundary Commissioners propose taking away the Bourdoneen Electoral Divi- 
sion, and adding it to Cahirciveen. yoaq Tbp. 

(19.21.) ^ ® 
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Col. iy. A. Clarke. 7843. The subdivision of the Unions would of course require additional 

Workhouses. Would not there be a difficulty in defraying the cost ot 

37 th April 184 c). erecting such additional Workhouses in the present state of the finances of the 

Union? ... /. i • ■, 

No doubt of it ; there would be great difficulty m providing funds in the 
country to build additional Workhouses. 

7844. Would there be a difficulty, in your judgment, amounting to an impos- 
sibility? , ,'1 

I should not think it would be possible to find fnnds from the resources ol the 
newly-formed Unions. 

7845. Do you think that any subdivision of Unions, without a corresponding 
erection of Workhouses in each Union, would be productive of any good? 

I do notthinJe that it would be productive of any good, unless you were, in sub- 
dividing the Union, to erect a Workhouse in each Union. The strong objections 
which exist to the principle of detached Workhouses under separate manage- 
ment, for want of supervision, would apply equally, whether it was a Union sub- 
divided, or whether it was an auxiliary Workhouse. 



7846. Supposing you had a large Union subdivided into two, the Workhouse 
being situated in one of them for the use of both, do you conceive jt possible 
that there would be a harmonious action between the Board of Guardians in the 
new Union without the Workhouse, and the Board of Guardians in the old 
Union, where there was the Workhouse ; would there not be perpetual disputes ? 

From what I have seen of the social condition of the country, I do not thinlc 
it would be possible that you could have agreement between two Boards under 
those circumstances. 



7847. Would not the maintenance of an additional establishment be felt as an 



inconvenient burthen by the rate-payers ? 

That would a great deal depend upon the valuation ; because, if wc take the 
Killarney Union as it is now constituted, the expenses of outbuildings, and of 
the staff required for those outbuildings, come very nearly to the same as the 
establishment expenses of the house. We have been obliged to have additional 
masters, additional matrons, additional schoolmasters, and additional clergy. All 
those are expenses that are now coming upon the Union. If the Union ■were 
divided, there would be a small increase, there can be no doubt, in a newly- 
created Union beyond what is now paid, but not to the full extent that might be 
expected. 



7848. Contemplating a return to the system of locally elected Guardians 
if the Unions were divided, might not there be in some of the remote dis- 
tricts a difficulty in finding a sufficient number of persons qualified to act as 
Guardians ? 



That has been the great difficulty which has been experienced in carrying 
out the Poor Law, and 'which has led to the dissolution of many Boards of 
Guardians. 



7849. Does not the great distance of some parts of the Union, such as the 
distance you have described of 40 miles at the extreme point, render it nearly 
impossible for ordinary Guardians to give their attendance, especially during the 
winter season, with that regularity that is desirable ? 

It would be totaUy impossible. 

7850. Having stated that you rely mainly upon the application of the Work- 
house test for the safe working of a system of out-door relief, even assuming 
that the increased number of Workhouses, and the increased staff connected 
with them, were an additional local charge, do you not think that there would be 
a corresponding benefit procured by the economy derived from the limitation of 
out-door relief ? 

Certainly ; 1 perfectly agree upon that point. 

7851. Whatever may be the temptation of cheapness of out-door relief as 
compared with in-door relief, per capita, do you think that, practically, in its 
administration, out-door relief must be always the more expensive of the two, by 
reason of the increased number of claimants, and the impossibility of applying a 
test. ? 

Certainly ; I can exemplify that very clearly and conclusively by this fact, 

that 
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that whenever we have been compelled in the Unions which I have had under Col 
my charge, to discharge any number of persons from the Workhouse to out-door 
relief, in conseciuence of the pressure, the very following Board-day we have 
been overwhelmed with numbers who came with the expectation of getting out- 
dooj' relief ; and whenever a sealed order is renewed by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners for relief to a certain class, I'or a week or ten days after that w^e are 
overwhelmed with applications. 

7852. You are overwhelmed, not only with applications which, in your judg- 
ment, are reasonable and fit applications to he entertained, but with vipplications 
of parties who seek out-door relief in preference to any other mode of existence '? 

Ih’ecisely so ; they will not accept the Wox’khouse test. 

78.53. Supposing in the most distressed Unions in Ireland assistance to be 
required and afforded beyond what can possibly be raised in the district itself, 
from some extraneous source, do you think it might not be an economical 
arrangement lo apply part of the extraneous assistance so afforded to the 
erection of additional Workhouses? 

It certainly would; but if we look at the expense of a Worhhouse, the assist- 
ance must be very large, because, to erect a Workhouse for 500 people, with the 
appurtenances and premises necessary, will cost somewhere about 5,500/, ; that 
is, I believe, the usual estimate. Now that is a vei^ heavy sum to raise. The 
Killarney Workhouse cost 9,700/. ; that was calculated for 700 originally, and it 
will contain 800 very conveniently. Now, to advance this sum for each new 
Union would amount to a very heavy expense. Of course it is not my province 
to judge how far the Government are prepared to do that; but I am firmly of 
opinion that the Workhouse test is the only salvation of the country. 

78.54. Suppo.sing the Workhouse principle to he applied, comparing it with 
out-door relief even carefully administered, do not you think that the one may 
be relied upon as having a tendency to check pauperism, whereas the only 
positive effect of the other is to support the paupers ? 

I do uot think that out-door relief would have any effect in checldng pauperism ; 
on the conti’ary, I think it would induce persons to become paupers. 

7855. Therefore, if the diminution of pauperism be an object of such magni- 
tude as to create a sympathy and common interest in other parts of the country 
as well as the locality itself, would not that consideration justify the application 
of funds derived ah extra for carrying on a system which had a tendency to check 
pauperism, rather than for one which had a tendency only to support the paupers, 
and to increase the pauperism? 

I can have no doubt upon that question, and I made upon that subject a 
proposal of rather a gigantic nature as connected wdth the Kemnare Union, 
bearing upon that very point. T thought it very far preferable that the Govern- 
ment should come forward with a considerable sum of money to build a gigantic 
Workhouse there, in order to bring tire people to a state of independence, rather 
than to he doling out sums of 3,000/. or 4,000/. or 5,000/. every year, which 
would have the effect of demoralizing the people, and make them depend upon 
others in.stead of upon their own exertions. 

7856. Was that suggestion of yours given in writing? 

I had the honour of addressing it to the Marquis of Lansddwne. I went on 
further, and said, that even supposing after a time this Workhouse was not 
required for the purpose of a Workhouse, and that you had brought the people 
round to a wholesome state of feeling, yet you require in Ireland at all times 
depots of a reformatory character for delinquents ; and in such a Union as Ken- 
mare, for example, you might have an establishment where you might reform 
boys or any other class for whom it might be necessary ; and in that way it would 
become useful to the Government afterwards. 

7857. Then you would construct a new Workhouse, or an additional build- 
ing to an old Workhouse, upon the principle of its being applicable, in fact, to a 
bridewell, if at any future time it should cease to be wanted for a Work- 
house ? 

Just so. 

(19, 21,) H H 7858. Has 



. ir. j}. Clarke 
ill Api-il 1S45. 
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Col W. A. Clarice. 7858. Has there been any emigration of children from any of the Workhouses 
“ jjj Kerry r 

a 7 th April 184 9 . j selected 31, a few days before I left, at Killarney. 

7859. Were they girls? 

Thirty-one orphan girls, who had lost both parents, from the ages of 14 up 
to 18. 

7860. Do you see any danger in making relief under the Poor Law more 
attractive to the masses of the people, than it is made by the mere attainment of 

the support of human life? r.-, r, t 

I should be very much afraid that, if you made the operation of the Poor Law 
at all attractive in an}'^ shape whatever beyond the mere support of human life, 
the idle habits of the people would lead them to depend upon the Poor Law, and 
not upon their own exertions. 

786 1 . You have stated that, on the part of many people in the districts with which 
you are acquainted, there is a very great desire for emigration. Now, if emigra- 
tion encouraged by the Government were more or less conuected with the Work- 
house and with poor relief, do not you apprehend tliat tliere would be some 
danger of making that which is an object of desire and anxiety on the part of the 
people a means of breaking down the Workhouse test? 

That is a point to which 1 have given a good deal of consideration ; and I am 
of opinion, that if you make emigration at all connected with the Poor Law', you 
will break down the efficiency of the Poor Law. 

7862. In point of fact, would it not he connecting with the system of Poor 
Law relief that which in itself is an object of anxiety and desire on the part 
of a great mass of the population? 

It would he making the Workhouse the great attractive point to every person 
who wished to emigrate, because by going to the Workhou.se he would be pro- 
vided with the means of emigration. 

7863. Therefore, if it should be considered expedient by Parliament and the 
Government to adopt a system of emigration, assisted and directed, by the State, 
you would not desire to see that connected with the Poor Law administration ? 

1 should not. 

7864. Would your objection apply to the case which you have mentioned 
with regard to the selection of orphan children for emigration ? 

We must take into consideration that the orphan class is a very small class, 
comparatively speaking, in the country : those are generally children who have 
been abandoned at an early age, and come into the Workhouse as a sort of waif 
thrown upon society ; those ai'e parties who do not seek the Workliouse for 
emigration. But if you made it a sine (jud non that persons should go as emi- 
gi-an'ts from the Workhouse, you would make the Workhouse an object of attrac- 
tion; every man would conceal his means and come into the Workhouse, 
because he would say, “ It gives me a title to a free passage.” 

7865. You think that those orphan children, and others in a similar situa- 
tion, may be fairly considered an exception to the general rule ? 

I think they might be made an exception, because there is a limit to that 
class. 

7866. Might not the knowledge that such children would eventually be 
removed to the colonies rather tend to increase the desertion of children ? 

They are not deserted children, they are orphan children. 

7867. You stated that many of those orphans had been deserted in their 
infancy ? 

When I used the term “ deserted,” I meant that they had become orphans in 
their infancy. 

78G8. Practically speaking, is not it very difficult indeed to distinguish by any 
evidence, with the ingenuity that you have to contend with, the cases of deser- 
tion from those of orphanage ? 

It would be difficult, there can be no doubt ; but I have always made the 
Relieving Officers under the Poor Law the great lever by which the pperations 
were to be carried forward. I have impressed upon them that I place the most 

unbounded 
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unbounded confidence in them in that respect; but that if I once found them Col. IF. A. Clarke^ 
swerving in the slightest degree from their duty; if I found that they were unne- ~~ 
cessarily deceived or pretended to be deceived, it should be followed by instant ^7 ^ 4 9- 

punishment and dismissal. 

7869. But if you have to go back several years in your inquiries, even without 
attributing fraud, is not it difficult, in a population like that of Ireland, to be 
quite certain that a child which is represented to your Relieving Officer as an 
orplian, really is one, and not a deserted child? 

It is very possible that cases of deception of that sort may occur. 

7870. Have there not been many deceptions practised in the simpler case of 
persons pretending to be widows, who are not widows ? 

There have been many cases of that description, 

7871. If those cases exist with I'espect to adults, whose existing history you 
are able to trace with more certainty, will not such cases be much more liable 
to occur in relation to young children, wdiose early history it is impossible to 
trace r 

There can be no doubt that it would ; but the emigration of those children is 
provided for in a different manner ; it is provided for from the colonial funds ; 
and the Guardians themselves pay the expenses of their outfit, that is, of clothing, 
and sending them to Plymouth. 

7872. 'Will you state what that expense is? 

The expense of the outfit and sending them from Killarney to Plymouth is 
about 4/. 15.S. a head. 

7873. The distance from Killarney to Cork is such as to make that expense 
less than probably it would be from Unions further from the port of shipment? 

No doubt. 

7374. What is the expense of emigration to America, contemporaneously with 
that AL 15^. a head which is required for the outfit and passage lo Plymouth, 
preparatory to emigration to Australia ; which of the two is the cheapest ? 

The passage-money for an adult from Limerick to America, in the steerage, is 
from 3/. 5s. to 3/. 10,?. The outfit nearly the same for going to America as to 
Austi'alia. 

7875. Are not you aware that there is a regulated outfit prescribed by the 
Colonial Department for the long voyage to Australia, infinitely exceeding in 
extent and in cost anything necessary for the short transatlantic voyage ? 

I think I can enumerate the articles ; there are only two gowns provided. 



7870. Is there a disposition on the part of the Guardians themselves to resort 
to out-door relief in preference to in-door relief? 

You will generally find that the rural Guardians in the remoter Electoral 
Divisions are strongly disposed to out-door relief ; it is a point that I have had 
to combat with them. The principle on which they argue is, that the out-door 
relief would cost only 7d.n week, and that it costs Is. 2d. or Is. 2ld. for the 
in-door, and that therefore it is a great deal better to give out-door relief ; but 
they do not see that they would have, probably, five persons upon the out-door 
relief, where they would only have one upon the in-door. 1 have Ivuown instances 
in the Killarney Union of only 12 persons accepting the Workhouse, out of 297 
applicants from one Electoral Division. Those parties had come forward in the 
hope of getting out-door relief. 

7877. What is the total expense of maintaining a pauper for a year in one of 
the Workhouses which have been under your control during the last twelve 



months ? 

I am not prepared to say more than an approximation. If you take the pro- 
portionate charge of an adult pauper, taking the price of provisions which, has 
prevailed during the last year, and clothing, and every other expense, I calculate 
that the cost is about Qt. 1 5 

7878. Then the expense of maintaining a pauper in the Workhouse, as com- 
pared with the expense of sending that pauper to a colony, would be much 
greater in the former case than in the latter ? • , ttt i 

It would be more expensive to maintain the pauper for one year m the Work- 
house than to send him out to America. 

(19.21.) hh2 
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7879. That is supposing you merely land him in America, and make no pro- 
vision for his maintenance afterwards ? 

If we take the sum of C /. 1 5 5 . as the cost of twelve months’ maintenance in 
the Workhouse, asid take the cost of his passage to America at 3/. .'icV., there 
■would then be a balance of 3Z. 10^. for his outfit, and to give him a sum of 
money to proceed further up the country upon his arrival ; and the Union Avould 
be so far a gainer by it, that it would be rid of the man and his family, perhaps 
for ever. 

7880. The Guai'dians having the power of sending out emigrants hi this 
manner, vvhat is the reason that they do not avail themselves ot it, ii it is so 
clear that the expense of one year’s maintenance in the Workhouse would be 
greater than tlie expense of sending them out to a colony ? 

The main cause of that is, that the whole body of Guardians are not equally 
enlightened as to the broad and comprehensive nature of the principle ; and it 
requires an absolute majority of the whole of the members of the Board to 
expend one sixpence upon emigration purposes. If it were a bare majority of 
raein'bers present at any particular meeting that were required, it might do ; but 
you must have the consent of one-half of the Board of Guardians in wilting 
before one sixpence can be expended upon emigration purposes. 

7881. As to the Vice-Guardians, they having the same power as the Board of 
Guardians, have they, in any case that has come to your knowledge, exercised 
that power ? 

They have not exercised it in any case that has come under iny knowledge. 
I have some serious doubts myself whether two gentlemen, where there can be 
neither minority nor majority, have the same power as an elected Board of 
Guardians for emigration purposes ; and it is a point that I was about to bring 
under the notice of the Commissioners, because it is important. 

7882. Is there not also this difficulty in the way of Boards of Guardians car- 
rying out emigration : assuming the fact to be, that emigration may be required, 
not generally throughout a Union, but in particular ploughlauds or townlands, 
from which, if the superfluous population is withdrawn, the landlord has a direct 
profit in the transaction, the Board of Guardians ai'e indisposed to do that at 
the public charge, which they thinlc the landlord ought to do at his own private 
expense ? 

I have no doubt that operates very strongly. 

7883. Are 3 'ou aware of the distinction that exists upon the subject of emi- 
gration between the Poor Law of England and the Poor Law of Ireland : in the 
Poor Law of England, the parish having the power of raising funds for the 
purposes of emigration on the security of the I’ates ; whereas in Ireland, the funds 
must be raised on the ciiiTent rate, and paid for as such. Bo you attribute to 
that difference in llie law in Ireland some portion of the indisposition which you 
have described ? 

The subject has not come so much under my observation as it might have 
done in England ; it has never been mooted in the Unions to which I have been 
attached. I have endeavoured on some occasions to get money appropriated to 
emigration purposes in sending out -women whose husbands were abroad ; but I 
have always failed. 

7884. You stated an objection, as connected with the Poor Law adminis- 
tration, to mixing up emigration with the Poor Law ; do you not think that a 
colonial objection would also be applicable to it, inasmuch as the desire of the 
Board of Guardians might rather be to emigrate those that were burdensome to 
them than to emigrate such parties as would be acceptable to the colony ? 

There can be no doubt that would be the effect. I should be most desirous 
that any system of emigration should be entirely independent of the Poor Law. 

7885. Does it not seem to you that it would be advantageous to assimilate 
the law in the two countries with respect to the power of the Board of Guardians 
to raise funds for emigration ? 

Looking at the practical working of the Unions with which I am connected, 
I think you would find it impossible to raise any money. I do not think you 
would raise money from any party upon security of the rates for that or any 
other purpose in those Unions. 

7886. You 
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. 886. You mean that it would be impossible to do so on account of the Col W 4 
peculiar state of the Unions at the present time ? ’ 

The pecuniary difficulties of the Unions. s7th April 

7887. Supposing that the existing power under the 1st Sc 2d of Victoria, which 
authorizes the raising of a rate not exceeding Is. in the pound on an Electoral 
Division for the purposes of emigration, was extended to five years, to authorize 
fi rate not exceeding 2s. GJ. in the pound, to be levied on an Electoral Division 
for emigration ; would that, in your judgment, be operative, or would it turn into 
an entire nullity ? 

I think it would turn into an entii-e nullity. 

7888. In Cahirciveen, in Killarney, or in Kenmare, if there was a power of 
raising a rate, not exceeding 2s. (id., in addition to all other rates, and i>ossibly 
to rates in aid, do you think that would be anything more than -waste paper ? 

It would be nothing more. I am certain tliat you would not get any Board of 
Guardians who would pass the necessary resolution for making the rate. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



MICHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY, Esquire, is called in, and examined m. 0'shan<> 
as follows ; £s^. 

7889. YOU are Assistant Barrister for the county of Mayo? 

Yes. 

7890. How long have you held that situation?. 

I have been about 10 years Assistant Barrister. 

7891. Will you state in what parts of Ireland you were previously to your 
present situation ? 

I was first appointed to the East Riding of the county of Cork ; till November 
1847 I was Assistant Barrister of the county of Louth; then I -was promoted 
to Mayo ; and from that period up to tliis I have beeu iu Mayo. 

7892. You have held the situation of Assistant Barrister ever since the first 
introduction of the Poor Law into Ireland r 

Yes, veiy nearly so. I am also a practising Barrister. 

7893. Has your attention been paxticularly directed, in the course of that 
period, to the working of the Poor Law in different parts of Ireland ? 

Not much till I went to the county of Mayo ; there were very few cases of 
appeal before me till I went to the county of Mayo. 

7894. Have many cases of appeal been brought before your Court since you 
have been in the county of Mayo ? 

A great number within tlie last six months. I think in the last two sessions 
in January, and the sessions I have just concluded, I have had about 600 appeals 
under the Poor Law, which we complain of i^ery much. It is a very laborious 
duty imposed on tlie Assistant Barristers : they are on the criminal side of the 
Court, and ai’e a great intrusion on our time, being practising Barristers. 

7895. You state that you have had as many as 600 appeals within the last 
few months ; did not those 600 appeals include a very much larger number of 
ratings ; did not some of those appeals include as many as 50 or 100 or 300 
occupations ? 

Yes, hundreds of occupations ; that is, one case of appeal upon rating would 
embrace many numbers. 

7896. Has it been the practice for the Vice-Guardians and the Guardians to 
resist those appeals by the assistance of counsel r 

I cannot say that it is the practice to appear by counsel ; but they have 
occasionally had counsel. 

7897. At the last Ballinrobe sessions had they counsel? 

They had. 

7898. At Ballina had they counsel? 

I think they had at Ballina ; but on this occasion, at the last sessions, they 
had no counsel. 

(19,21.) hh 3 7899. Will 
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7899. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee whether the appeltauts 
have been allowed to defend themselves on the merits, or whether they liavo 
been resisted upon legal technicalities and legal diflBculties ? 

I think that in considerably the greater number of cases that came before mo, 
they were resisted upon technical matters. 

7900. The parties have not been allowed to go into the merits ? 

No ; most of the defeats sustained by the appellants arose from technical 
points, to the exclusion of the merits altogether. 

7901. Have those been cases in which the parties employed professional 
persons 1 

They were ; either attornies or counsel were employed. 

7902. Do you recollect cases at Ballina where parties were not allowed to 
defend themselves, in consequence of the recognizance being signed by the 
agent, and not by the person rated ? 

Yes ; those were the first cases that came before me ; large numbers of them. 
I found that the objection was taken that the recognizance had been entered 
into by the agent of the appellant, and not by the appellant himself. The Act 
I’equiring that the recognizance should be entered into by the appellant, I "was 
obliged to dismiss the appeal, and affirm the rate. 

7903. You considered it fatal ? 

I did. 

7904. Do you recollect any cases at Ballina where the appellants were not 
allowed to go into the merits in consequence of the recognizance being addressed 
to “ the Guardians of the Ballinrobe Union,” instead of “the Guardians of the 
Poor of the Ballinrobe Union?” 

Yes, I do. 

7905. In that case, also, you considered the objection fatal? 

I considered the objection fatal j the Act particularly pointing out the title by 
wliich they were to sue and be sued ; that was “ Guardians of the Poor.” That 
being omitted in the notice and recognizance, I considered it to be fatal. 

7906. Those appeals, also, were dismissed? 

They were. 

7907. Do you recollect on that occasion that it appeared in Court that the 
rate-books had been signed by the Guardians as officers discharging the duty of 
“Guardians of the Union,” and not “ Guardians of the Poor of the Union ?” 

Yes, that is my recollection ; I will not say that I am perfectly accurate. 

7908. Therefore if the omission of the word “ Poor” was fatal in the case of 
the appeal, it would have been fatal, also, in condemning the poor-rate if advantage 
had been taken of it ? 

I will not undertake to give any legal opinion upon a matter not argued before 
me, or to which my attentiojr had not been previously directed. 

7909. Were there not, also, cases in which the appellant was dismissed, because 
he stated that he “ was not ” the occupier, instead of stating that he “ had not 
been” the occupier, although the rate against which he appealed had only been 
struck three weeks previously to the date of Iris appeal ? 

Yes. The 109th section of the Act requires that you are not to investigate 
any matter, cause or thing whatsoever hut that stated in the notice as the ground 
of appeal ; and the only question I should have had to investigate was, whether 
or not the appellant was the occupier at the time he served the notice ; whereas 
the question for my inquiry ought tor have been, whether he was the occupier at 
the time the rate was struck. In many cases months may intervene between 
striking the rate and signing the notice ; and many circumstances may intervene 
during that period to alter the liability. A person may be an occupier at tlie 
time of striking the rate, and not at the time of serving the notice. Although 
three weeks is a short period, if the principle were allowed, it would hold good 
equally for three months, and I should then be investigating the immaterial 
question whether the party was the occupier at the time of the notice, and not 
at the time of the rating. I therefore dismissed the appeal on the ground of an 
insufficient notice. 

7910. Plere, 
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7910. Here, again, the Vice-Guai-dians avail themselves .of that technical error M. O' Shauglmessv, 

to deny the appellant his defence on the merits ? E$q. 

Yes. 

27th April 1 849. 

791 1. Do you recollect, also, cases at the Ballina sessions where the appellants 

were denied all redress in consequence of their having addressed their notices to 

“ the Vice-Guai'dians,” instead of to “ the Guardians of the Poor?” . 

Yes. 

7912. Tiiere, again, inquiry into the merits was denied ? 

Yes. 

7913. You are aware that by the Poor Law Act the Guardians have a power 
of unlimited and arbiti'ary taxation? 

I have not investigated the Poor Law Act in relation to that question. 

7914. They can rate any person for any property whatsoever? 

They have the power of fixing any person in the liability to rate. 

791.''). And in taking proceedings for the recovery of the debt so imposed, 
they are not obliged to pursue the cour.se which must be taken in enforcing a 
common debt, but they are allowed the advantage of producing the rate-book as 
the primd facie evidence of their case ? 

Yes; the production of the rate-book, if the name be inserted, throws the 
onus of disproof upon the defendant ; you must prove your non-liability in order 
to get rid of the effect of your being rated in the book . 

791 G. In any other case of debt, it would be necessary to establish the debt by 
evidence ? 

Of course. 

7917. The party would have the advantage of a cross-exainination, and all the ' 
necessary preliminary notices w'ould proceed from the plaintiff? 

Yes ; he must make out the case by evidence, which would give you an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining the witnesses. 

79 1 ft. Do not you conceive that, as so very great an advantage is given to the 
Guardians of proceeding for the rate without producing evidence, the appellants 
should_^bc allowed every possible facility of defending themselves upon the 
merits ? 

I certainly do ; but I may also observe, with reference to the book being prima 
fade evidence, that the principle upon which it proceeds is tliis, that it is the act 
of a public officer who is supposed to have done his duty ; and he being a public 
officer and supposed to have done his duty, by inserting the name iu the book, 
and thus making the party liable, that establishes a prima facie case, and throws 
the onus upon the opposite party to get rid of that liability. 

7919- You are pretty well acquainted with the state of the books in the county 
of Mayo ? 

Yes, they have come a good deal under my observation. 

7920. Have you found that the accuracy of those books is such as to entitle 
the Guardians and the Valuators to much confidence? 

Indeed, I should say not. 

7921 . Has not it been found that, from the extraordinary difficulties thrown in 
the way of appellants, every case is met as a record ? 

It has; some of those cases that have come before me have involved . almost 
as many legal questions as a case of ejectment. 

7922 . In short, if those 600 cases were really litigated, they would impose as 
much difficulty and as much trouble as 600 records? 

Certainly as much as several ejectments, which in the superior courts are 
records. It is necessary for the appellant, particularly in the cases to wliich 
I am now alluding (cases where the immediate lessor is the person charged 
in the book), in order to get rid of his liability, to show that he was the 
immediate lessor prior to the passing of the Act, or that he made the lease 
prior to the passing of the Act. There may be many interests intervening 
between him and the occupier, hut it is enough to show that the lease was 
executed by him prior to 1843, and that it was still a subsisting lease ; for that 

(19.21.) H h 4 purpose 
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Esq^. ' evidence of it. The lease must be proved before me as in a case of ejectment, 

, — „ and then the opposite party looks at it, to discover defects. If the suhscribing 
g- ih April, 184 9. Q pfoduced, Of lus handwriting, if dead, proved, or if there be an 

insufficient stamp, I cannot receive the lease in evidence, and the appellant is 
defeated. Cases have come before me where the appellant could not find the 
lease, but had an entrv of it in his lease-book, but not having laid the foundation 
for giving secondary evidence by serving certain notices, an objection being taken, 

I was obliged to reject it. These difficulties are imposed on the appellant in 
getting rid of his liability, and I have been obliged to leave him subject to the 
rate in many cases, where in justice he ought not to be so. 

7923. In short, where the party seeks no privilege whatever, and seeks no 
right and no property, he is obliged, in consequence of the arbitrary taxation of 
the officer, to produce all his leases and title-deeds ? 

Yes, I have had piles of leases produced before me. 

7924. In England, where the occupier alone is liable to the rate, and where, 
under those circumstances, there is no liability attached to the person whom, 
according to the Irish Poor Law, we designate as the immediate lessor, no one of 
those inconveniences can by possibility exist ? 

No. 

7925. It is a siinple question of occupation and rating ? _ 

Yes, I believe so-; but I am not conversant with the working of the English 
Poor Law. 

7920. Do not you see very strong objections to title-deeds and leases being 
produced in open court, and handled by adverse and opposing solicitors ? 

No doubt of it ; nobody would willingly produce his leases or title-deeds under 
such circumstances. 

7927. And this in a case where the pai’ty seeks nothing, and is only defending 
himself against Avhat he considers an unjust rate ? 

Yes. 

7928. Does the production of those documents generally afford you the means 
of efficient investigation of the case ? ' 

It is not necessary for me to investigate the contents of the lease ; I only want 
to investigate the fact, whether there has been a lease prior to 1843 : but yet 
the lease cannot be proved for that purpose, without being subject to the ordinary 
rules of evidence. 

7929. Do questions never arise as to the validity of those leases? 

Questions may arise as to the validity of those leases, but I do not recollect 

any such. The principal questions would be, whether rent was paid under the 
■ lease, and whether it was a subsisting lease. If rent were paid under the lease, 
I should not investigate wdiether it was a valid lease between the landlord and 
his tenant. 

7930. You w'ould not consider it necessary to prove the existence of the lives ' 

Yes ; the appellant must prove that it is an existing lease, which increases the 

difficulty and expense by requhing additional evidence. 

7931. Should you require it to be proved, that the person making the lease 
had the power to make that lease ? Supposing he was a tenant for life, should 
you require the production of the settlement to show that he was exercising a 
legal power ? 

No. 

7D32. Taking those difficulties into account, as bearing upon the case of the 
immediate lessors in Ireland ; with reference to your own experience, do you 
consider that any cases exist more or less numerous, in which the immediate 
lessor has actually submitted to pay an obligation to which he would not be 
legally subject ? 

Certainly ; I conceive that it has arisen in this way : the Act passed in 1843, 
and it was the general impression at the time that all holders valued under 4/. 
were exempt from all rate ; whereas the Act, not having a retrospective effect, 
left all leaseholders, at the time of the passing of the Act, so valued, just as they 

were 
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were before, liable to a proportion of the rate. With regard to the tenants from 
year to year, the Act came into operation immediately, but the landlord in such 
cases had an opportunity of putting an end to the old contract, by a notice to 
quit, and in the new contract of adding the rate to the rent, or increasing the 
holding so as to increase the valuation, and thus avoid the payment of the whole 
rate. But until the famine came, it was so small that the immediate lessors never 
attended to it ; and the devisers and valuators found it a very easy matter, instead 
of going through all the multitude of small holdings, just to ascertain who the 
owner in fee was, and place him in the rate-book as the immediate lessor. The 
increased amount of rate latterly forced the immediate lessors to in<|uiry, and they 
found they were not liable. 

7933. Is not the party put upon the rate-books frequently not described by 
name, so as to forewarn him of the claim made against him by an inspection of the 
rate-book, but under the anonymous character of “ immediate lessor,” which 
conveys to him no information whatever ? 

There were some cases of that kind. 



7934. Has not that been thought a hardship in itself with respect to the 
enforcement of any legal debt? 

A very great hardship. 

7935. And that information is not to be obtained by reference to the valua- 
tion book r 

No ; you only see the name “immediate lessor;” who the immediate lessor 
may be, is supposed not to be known at the lime. 

793G. Is not it usual to deposit the leases of an estate, as well as the title-deeds^ 
in some cases of mortgage, on borrowing money ? 

I should say not in Ireland; the operation of the Registration Act would 
interfere with such a security. 

7937. Supposing an equitable mortgage created by the deposit of deeds, are 
not such things among farmers of not unfrequent occurrence ? 

They are not usual in Ireland. 

7938. What is the expense of carrying on those cases of appeal in your 
court ? 

1 can hardly give any statement of that, for this reason, that there are no 
court fees incident to the appeal. It is one of the hardships that we complain of 
as Assistant Barristers; we have two distinct classes of duties; we have the 
civil business, where we are independent judges, and where we have fees incident 
to, and proportioned to the business done ; there is also the criminal court, v/here 
we preside as chairmen of the Magistrates, and where we exercise a large 
criminal jurisdiction, for which we have a fixed salary, a salary of between 
300 1. and 400 1. a year*, for discharging the largest portion of criminal business 
of the county ; a salary fixed more than half a century ago, and not since altered, 
while the duties have greatly increased. At the same time, we are a ready body 
in the county to discharge the duties of every new legislation ; and they are 
thrown upon tlie criminal side of the court, where no fees are payable. In hear- 
ing those 600 Poor Law appeals, I have had most laborious duties to perform 
without any remuneration. The consequence is, that as there are no court fees, I do 
not know what the expenses are ; the Clerk of the Peace is not paid ; no officer of 
the court is paid ; the expense entirely depends upon the contract of the parties 
what may be paid to the Counsel or the Attorney whom the party may employ, 
and the expense of witnesses. The court may award costs to the successful party, 
but the amount will depend on the expenses actually incurred in the employ- 
ment of professional men, and the expenses of witnesses. 

7939. These cases being given to the criminal side of the court, where, gene- 
rally speaking, in other criminal proceedings, the local Magistrates exercise a 
co-ordinate authority with the Assistant Barrister, who acts de gratiA as then- 
chairman ; do the local Magistrates in these cases interfere, or leave them to the 
decision of the Assistant Barrister himself? 

In the Poor Law cases, they do interfere. 



7940. In those cases of appeal ? 
Yes, in appeals. 

C19.21.) 



7941. From 



H. O' 5haughnesiy, 
Esq. 

47th April 1849. 
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7941 . From the analogy of the case, as well as to avoid the possibility of any 
bias being uiven by local interference, do not you think that it would be more 
consistent with the ends of justice, that these appeals, if continued to be heard 
by the Assistant Barrister, should form a part of the civil business of the county, 
and should be brought under his cognizance in his separate capacity of chief 
civil Judge? 

That is a delicate matter for me to give an opinion upon, because, in the first 
place, if this duty were given to the civil side of the court, it would be calculated 
to increase my emoluments, and therefore any opinion of mine should be taken 
with reference to that influence ; and with respect to withdi-awing any jurisdiction 
from those exercising an equal authority with myself, I should be unwilling to 
express an opinion. 

7942. Supposing that you were now considering the framing of an Act of 
Parliament for the first time without going upon any other grounds but the mere 
legal analogy of tlie business of the Quarter Sessions, within which would it 
most justly fall, the civil or the criminal business ? 

It is altogether civil business. 

7943. Are there not necessarily, in cases like these, points arising such as you 
have described, the decision of which belongs rather to the functions of a pro- 
fessional man than to country gentlemen, however upright, earnest and sincere 
they may be? 

Decidedly. 

7944. Do you believe that it would be a check upon the expenses of both 
parties that these cases should come into the civil side rather than into the 
criminal, by which means the expense would come under the notice of the 
Assistant Barrister ? 

Certainly, if they were to be regulated by the fees at the civil side, because the 
fees are very small; but upon the criminal side there being no limit, and the 
Assistant Barrister having no control over the fees of the criminal side of the court, 
the parties must make their contract with each other. 

7945. By whom are the fees of the criminal court regulated ? 

There are no fees in the criminal court, except a smaU charge for Crown sum- 
monses and copies of informations when, required. If a prisoner on the criminal 
side of the court, or a prosecutor, employs a Counsel or an Attorney, he pays him 
according to custom or contract. 

7946. You stated that the Mamstrates were in the habit of interfering in Poor 
Law appeals; in your practice in Mayo have not the Magistrates always accepted 
your interpretation of the law ? 

No, they have not; they have overruled me upon two occasions. 

7947. Will you state what those two occasions were? 

With regard to costs, the 112th section of the Act says, “That the Justices and 
Assistant Barrister may, according to their discretion, award such costs as they 
shall think proper.” 1 was of opinion that the court under this section had a 
discretion to withhold costs altogether, if it did not think the case a fit subject for 
costs. Lord Lucan gave his opinion, and the Magistrates agreed with his Lordship, 
that the court had no discretion to withhold costs ; that it w as imperative in all 
eases to give some, however small. I thought costs ought to be withheld from 
the successful party in the particular case ; the Magistrates overruled me, and held 
that not only some costs ought to be given, but in that particular case substantial 
costs ought to be given. 

7948. Was not the opinion of the majority of the Magistrates on that occasion 
to this effect, that where the Vice-Guardians had not allowed the party to go 
into the merits, they were not entitled to costs ? 

The case had gone some length, and it appeared in that particular case that the 
landlord assigned to a pauper for the purpose of getting rid of his liability, and 
though the appellant succeeded, I did not think he came into court under such 
circumstances, having assigned to a pauper to release himseff from his liability, 
as would entitle him to costs. *' 

7949. Did it appear in evidence that such a transaction had taken place ? 

Yes, 
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7951. 'iou considered that it had been assigned merely for the Durnose of 

evading the rates ? •' r i ‘ 

Partly for that ; it was for the purpose of evading both rent and rate ; it 
evaded everything; he was an assignee himself; he was not the immediate 
lessee ; and by assigning he got rid of the liability to rate and rent. 

7952. Are you alluding to the case of Mr. Valentine Blake ? 

Yes. 

7953. Had not Mr. Valentine Blake served notice ujion the revisor that he 
w'as not the proper party to be rated ? 

I believe he had. 

7954. In spite of that notice, was he not rated ? 

I believe be was. 

7955. Was not expense imposed upon Mr. Valentine Blake in consequence of 

that improper rating ? ^ 

1 believe so. 

7956. And the Magistrates thought that some costs, however small, not 
exceeding lOjy., should be given to Mr. Valentine Blake for the expenses imposed 
upon him ? 

There were, I believe, 10 cases, which were of the same nature, and turned 
upon the same point, and the costs in all amounted to 5/. 

7957. Was it the person who erroneously rated Mr. Blake, or was it the 
Union that was at the expense of those costs ? 

The Union ; the rate-jiayers were at the expense ; I thought that the party, 
in order to get costs, ought to come into Court under favourable circumstances’, 
and that the case was, at all events, a proper one for the Guardians to have 
investigated. 

7958. Was not the opinion of the Magistrates this : that when a party had 
given timely notice to the revisor, if notwithstanding that notice he was impro- 
perly rated, and had to incur expense by deifending himself, moderate costs 
should be given to him in that case? 

Yes ; but tliere may be cases fit subjects for inquiry notwithstanding such 
notice. 

7959. You have stated that you thought tliat to entitle a party to ask for 
costs he should come into Court in a favourable position, and that you considered 
that the party to whom in that case tiie costs were awarded by the Magistrates 
was not in that position ? 

I thought so from the fact of his having assigned to a pauper for the purpose 
of getting rid of his liability to rate and rent ; I did not think it was a case in 
which I ought to saddle the rate-payers with the costs. 

7960. As a Judge, you adhere to that opinion? 

Yes ; according to my construction of the Act I thought it a proper case for 
the exercise of the discretionary power of the Court to withhold costs. 

7961. You have been examined with respect to the cost of the civil side, will 
you have the goodness to tell the Committee what would be the cost of an 
ordinary proceeding before you at Quarter Sessions, by process for non-payment 
of rates ? 

About 6s . ; that does not include the charge for witnesses; they are merely 
the legal expenses, recoverable against the defeated party. 

7962. But taking the average expense that would be likely to be incurred in 
such a case, it would not exceed a pound? 

i think not, because the book is pri?m facie evidence ; but to the opposite 
party it may be more. 

(19.21.) ii 2 7963, Comparing 



Yes, it was admitted. I cannot say whether it appeared by sworn evidence, but 
It was a matter that came before the court in such a wa” "" ’ -- -i— i... 



upon our minds that it was so, and I acted upon it. 

7950. You had no doubt of the fact? 

No doubt of the fact. 



way as to leave no doubt 
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7963. Comparing tliat mode of proceeding with the proceeding in a Superior 
Court against the same party, would the cost in a Superior Court infinitely 
exceed that amount ? 

Incomparably ; defeat may be ruin to a person in moderate circumstances ; 
the pleadings are prepared at enormous expense ; I have seen some of the 
pleadings in those cases ; I have prepared some myself ; the necessity of intro- 
ducing a number of counts to meet every possible view of the case makes the 
record very long, and the stamp duties very heavy. 

7964. "Without, of course, binding you to the actual sum, can you state what 
the whole expense of those proceedings in the Superior Courts may be taken at 
in such a case ; would it be above 10/. ? 

It would be nearer 100/. 

7965. In a case where the Bill of Privilege amounted to 45 skins of parch- 
ment, and the declaration to 1,300 folio sheets, what, as a lawyer, do you suppose 
would be the expense of such a case as that ? 

With regard to taxing costs, I do not know what the profits of an attorney 
may be upon it, but I believe that, generally, they must be very considerable. 

7966. Can you not give the Committee some idea what would be the expense 
in such a case ? 

The expense of the pleadings is very great, and if the case should go to trial, 
much would depend on the number of witnesses and length of the assizes ; I 
should say that it would be 150/. at least. 

7967. Do you know of any cases of the kind respecting which you have just 
been asked having been brought before one of the Superior Courts ? 

1 do ; in the Court of Queen’s Bench the cases of the Westport and Castlebar 
Unions against the Earl of Lucan ; in these cases the costs must have been very 
heavy. 

7968. You are aware that under the Poor Law Act three modes of recovering 
rate are prescribed ; the one a proceeding before the Justices ; another, a proceed- 
ing before the Quarter Sessions ; and the third, a proceeding with the consent of 
the Poor Law Commissioners in the Superior Courts. Now, supposing a defend- 
ant residing within your jurisdiction as Assistant Barrister, would not the pro- 
ceeding before you against that party, he being within your jurisdiction, be equal ly 
operative with a view to recover the demand? 

I should say so, decidedly 5 the decree is just as operative ; it is immediate, 
and it is not attended with delay ; the quarter sessions are held four times in 
the year. In the Superior Courts a little dexterity will throw it over for a term, 
and then at the assizes, if it is a heavy case, it may be a remanet; possibly, in 
the one case, it may spread over more than a year; in the other case, it is decided 
almost immediately. 

7969. But the jurisdiction of the Court of Quarter Sessions does not extend 
to cases of more than 20/. ? 

No ; there is an appeal from us to the Judge of Assize, and, therefore, when- 
ever an appeal has taken place, the party has an opportunity of postponing the 
execution of decree. 



7970. In that case would it not be in the character of an ordinary appeal from 
the Assistant Barrister, which is disposed of, generally, in a summary way ? 

Yes, always guarded by the oath of the Attorney, that it is not made for delay 
or for vexatious purposes. 

7971. Taking the whole of those circumstances into account, is there any dif- 
ference between a proceeding for a sum under 20/. before the Assistant Barrister 
and a proceeding in the Superior Courts, assuming the defendant to be within 
the jurisdiction, except that the one is much longer, more uncertain, and infinitely 
more expensive and burdensome than the other? 

That is my opinion. 

7972. Is it true that the party enforcing the payment of the rate would expe- 
rience technical difficulties in the Assistant Barrister’s court which he would 
not have to experience in the superior court of record ? 

Decidedly 
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Decidedly not ; he would have less technical difficulty in the inferior court, M. O'Shaughnessy, 
because we are not bound by the strict rules of pleading ; the whole case is stated 
upon a short piece of paper, instead of being spread over the record with a num- ^^ 5 ] , 3 ^^^ 

ber of counts, and if a party is defeated, the expense is small ; it is not ruinous, 

as it may be in the superior courts. 

7973. Is there a power of execution upon your decree through the Sheriff, 
and is there, consequently, all the power that there is under any other judgment 
that would be executed by the Sheriff? 

No; that is a very important matter. I will state the proceeding upon that, 
which is very defective ; the Sub-sheriff gets a fee of 1 s. for putting his name to 
the warrant for executing the decree ; but he is not responsible for anything, 
nor does his officer execute the decree ; the party himself is obliged to employ a 
special bailiff at bis own expense to execute the decree, and the result is, that in 
many cases those warrants are entrusted to a description of persons who get the 
money, and very often never return it to the party; they also take bribes, and 
never execute the decree. It is a defect complained of by everybody that the 
Sub-sheriff gets a fee for which he does nothing at all, and if there is anything 
wrong in the execution of the decree, the Sheriff is not liable ; but the party 
himself who gets the decree is liable. It is an anomaly that a public officer should 
receive fees while he has no duty to discharge, or no responsibility to incur. 



7974. Your answer applies to the general proceedings under the Assistant 
Barrister ; are the proceedings under the Poor Law Guardians executed in any 
other manner ; are the police, for instance, employed? 

My answer applies to all decrees on the civil side of the court only. At the 
criminal side of the court its orders are executed by the police. 

7975. Supposing a case of non-payment of poor’s rate brought before you, and 
you grant a decree as against the party, how is it executed ? 

By the special bailiff of the party, at his own expense and risk. 

7976. In that case, as relating to the particular subject under consideration, 
however defective the ordinary mode of executing decrees may be in other 
cases, those observations would not apply to this case? 

No. The observations as to defect of execution do not apply to cases where 
the orders of the court are executed by warrants to the police. 

7977 . Therefore, you would have a more speedy and much cheaper and more 
certain process, from the first inception of the proceeding until the filnal execu- 
tion of the decree, in the case of a proceeding before you, than there would be 
in the case of a proceeding before the superior courts, limiting the question to 
the recovery of rates ? 

Yes. 

7978. I}o you think that there would be any objection to making it impe- 
rative to feng proceedings of this kind into the Assistant Barrister’s court, and 
not into the superior courts ? 

I see no objection. The only objection is that which was alluded to m a 
former question as to making the decree effective. At present, there being no 
public officer to execute the decree, it is not sufficiently effective, it being ex- 
ecuted at the peril of the party, and by his own bailiff, whomever he may chance 
to get to undertake it. 

7979. But that does not apply to poor-rates ? 

It does not apply to the appeal which is not a proceeding to enforce payment 
of the rate, but merely to ascertain the liability to be rated ; but if the recovery 
or the rate was brought altogethei- into the Assistant Barrister’s court, it ^ould 
be necessary to make the decree effective. 

7980. Would there be, in your opinion, any difficulty in doing that ? 

I can see none. 

7981. Are you aware that it has been ruled by some Assistant Barristers in 
Ireland, that it is necessary for the appellant to serve notice upon all the parties 
whose names should be substituted in the rate-book instead of his own? 

It has. r 

ri9. 21.1 ' I 8 
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M. O'Shaughncssy, 7982. Is iiot it youT Opinion that that imposes upon the appellant very exLra- 
^ 1 - ordinary difficulty ? 

27 th A7riTi 849 . Very great. 

^ 7983. Lord Sligo had a very large number of appeals at the last Winter 
Session? 

He had. 

7984. He served a very large number of notices ? 

So I understood. Some of the cases came before me, but a great number of 
them were settled. I heard that he had to serve, I think, no less than 1,600 
notices in one district; I heard altogether about 3,000 notices, and that Iiis 
whole staff of agents, clerks and others were employed for months in making 
the necessary preparations. That arose where the immediate lessor was charged 
in the rate-book ; he had then to get rid of his liability. It was certainly a 
question of some difficulty, under the Act, whether he could get rid of his liability 
without showing who ought to be placed upon the book, without finding a sub- 
stitute. I gave the subject a good deal of consideration, and I thought that 
where a party could show complete exemption from liability, that was quite suffi- 
cient, without showing who ought to be substituted. However, others differed from 
me upon that, but I think that the Court of Queen’s Bench rather confirmed 
my decision. \Vhere the immediate lessor stated in his appeal the names of 
parties to be substituted, there it was necessary to serve notices ; of course, those 
parties had a right to come into court and be heard why they should not ho 
placed upon the rate-book. The consequence was, that in many instances they 
did come, and I had the court crowded with parties who were noticed. It was a 
separate case with each person, as between the immediate lessor and each of 
those occupiers. If there was any defect in the proceeding on those occasions, 
the immediate lessor’s appeal was dismissed, and he was subject to costs to every 
one of those noticed parties. 

7985. Has the accumulation of those Poor Law proceedings been very incon- 
venient with respect to the discharge of the other business of the court 's' 

Very inconvenient ; so much so, that last Monday week, when my criminal 
business ought to have commenced, 1 was engaged with appeals ; I sat from, 
nine till six o’clock hearing appeals, and I found that I could not get througli 
them; I was about to adjourn^ and take them up the next day, but the Sub- 
Inspector of Police came to me, when he heard that I was about to take up the 
appeals the next day, and be said, “ Sir, I cannot answer for the lives or licuUh. 
of the inhabitants of tlie town if the number of persons now in the Bridewell bo 
kept there long. The Bridewell is calculated to contain only 18; 70 prisoners 
have come from Castlebar for trial, and there are but three blankets between 
them ; they may sleep there to-niglit on straw, but if they are kept here another 
night in that state, I cannot answer for tlie lives of many of them.” I men- 
tioned that in the court. I said that it was impossible to go on with the appeals, 
and that I should adjourn the aj>peals for two or three days till I had disposed 
of the criminal business. There were complaints naturally by some of the 
appellants. Lord Lucan, who had come from London, was engaged in some of 
them, and Mr. Blake and others ; and they said, “ What are we to do ; are we 
to remain here with our witnesses at expense ?” I then said, ” It is now six 
o’clock ; I will tell you what I will do to get through the business, if you con- 
sent to it ; 1 will adjourn the court for an hour, that we may all dine, and I will 
sit here as long as you like, if it be any accommodation to you ; but I must pro- 
ceed with the criminal business to-morrow.” All parties consented, and I sat 
till half-past 12 o’clock to dispose of the appeals. That is the duty which has 
been cast upon us. 

7986. Without fee or reward? 

Without any remuneration, save so far as a small salary, given more tlian half 
a century ago, for other business, may be considered so. I mention that to 
show the inconvenience and obstruction to the ordinary business of the court 
which it causes. 

7987. You stated, that the necessity of serving notices was differently viewed 
by different Assistant Barristers, and that the opinion lately given in the Court 

of 
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eLtedT “ "0 ^cessity reaUy 

That is the view I took of the decision. 

7988. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee whether since that 

dec, s, 0,1 of the Court of Queen's Bench, some Assistant Ban's ers’ W nS a 
dliFerent construction upon the Act? ^ 

I a,n not aware ; the Sessions have only just terminated. It was last Hilarv 
Term that the Court of Queen’s Bench pronounced that opinion. ^ 

7989. You admit that in many cases the requiring so large a number of 

Yes'-‘'itTouI?b°’’f thelppellant? 

I es , It would be better, in many cases, to pay the rate. 

7990. But where that opinion prevails, on whom does the omis fall of dis 

covering who is the proper person to be served with notice P " 

Upon the person charged as the immediate lessor. 

oo/.n'' U'® Pi^fson charged as immediate lessor proved that he was 

not the person liable, and, therefore, his name removed from the rate-book then 
cn^whom did the onus fall of discovering the proper person to brsS witS 

co.dd' removed, there was a deficiency in the rate which 

offices tLo' ■■ eml it &r the Lardians and their 

oincers then to ascertain who was properly chargeable. 

thJr;%fpersonT --‘“t who was 

No i nor could they, till the next rate, 

gether ?■ ™“ld escape rate alto- 

Yes, to the extent of immediate lessors whose names were removed. 

otirrtte^p"4;erT''''''“‘''^ every 

As to that immediate rating, it would not affect anybody: the sum attached 

r“^n^'Snn^fmft‘;^“ ‘ ™ “ 

regain iiawf?*' “rcumstances, freed from rate, or did it 

That is a question of some difficulty. 

legSdMcuM :“lt'm^rnTcrs““ *“ 

Yes. 

Yes. 

7999. Can you recommend to the Committee any provision to be mlrndimpd 
m o any future amendment of the law, which should reheve parU^s frorthfmoss 

injustice which sometimes takes place ? ^ „uiu me gross 

X have not turned my attention to the mode of remedying the defect 

-curing 

1 do not see any objection to it. 

lanTandY" Jo ”e debt attach to the 

practical intelligent persons, and the 
difficulty they have thrown out is this : the rates require a speedy collection 
and It may not be so easy to recover them from the tad , a process aEai 'st the 
®a‘'«'«'ory, and there maybe no distress 



W. O'S/iaughness^, 
Esq. 

27th April 1 849. 
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upon the land, or it may be removed. What they say is, that it should he 
speedy, against whatever objects it may be directed. 

8002. Would not that object be partially effected by limiting the time of 
distress within a certain period, and making the collector of the rate liable for the 
whole amount? 

It may be so, but that would increase the difficulties of getting a collector. 

8003. Is not that the law in England ? 

I am not aware. 

8004. Is not it at present very difficult to get good and sufficient collectors in 
Ireland? 

Yes. 

8005. Would not that increase the difficulty to such a degree as to make it 

almost impossible ? • , , 

I should say if you were to hold collectors liable in cases of that kind, it would 
be scarcely worth anybody’s while to become a collector. 

8006. Will you explain to the Committee what are precisely the cases which 
arise out of the Poor Law which, under the existing state of the law, are now 
referred to the Assistant Barrister, and what to the General Court of Quarfer 
Sessions ? 

The appeals which are to determine the liability of parties to be rated, arc 
disposed of at the criminal side of the Court. For the recovery of the rate as a 
debt, they come before the civil side. 

8007. Can you account for that distinction ? 

The rate is assumed to be ascertained in the one case that it is a debt ; wlicn 
the time of appeal has passed, and the parly is still upon the book.s, it is a 
recoverable demand against him, and then the Guardians come to the civil side 
of the Court, by civil remedy to enforce it. Before it is established as a debt, 
there is an appeal against the right to be placed upon the rate-book at all, and 
that is heard at the criminal side of the Court, and in that proceeding there is 
nothing to enforce its payment as a debt. 

8008. Do you think it desirable that the law should be altered in that respect, 
and that those cases should be brought under the jurisdiction of the civil side of 
the Court ? 

We have at present no cases before us on the civil side analogous to these. 
At present they are cases chiefly arising from contract or compensation for 
wrongs, but this would be a process, not for the purpose of recovering either a 
debt or compensation for some injury, it would be merely the establishment of a 
right. 

8009. That is in accordance with the system in England, is it not ? 

I am not aware. 

8010. When it is a debt which is established, it goes to the civil side 1 

Yes. 

8011. In Ireland have not the Magistrates the advantage of a professional 
chairman, whereas in England they have not ? 

Yes, I believe so. 

8012. Do you find the Magistrates generally disposed to take your construc- 
tion of the law r 

They are generally, that is my experience. The Magistrates of Ireland do in 
almost all instances pay the greatest deference to the opinion of the Assistant 
Barrister ; the only exception is, matters connected with the Poor Law. Tlie 
criminal jurisdiction of the Assistant Barrister’s court has been greatly increased, 
in consequence of the abolition of capital punishments having thrown so large 
a portion of the criminal business of the country upon us ; and we complain very 
much of so many other duties of a different class being thrown to the criminal 
side of the court, impeding the ordinary movements of it. 

8013. But the Magistrates, in the same proportion, have a right to complain 
of the great increase of duty thrown upon them ? 

Provided 
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Provided tliej maU it a duty to attend; but it is the Assistant Barrister who M. a SUaghnent,, 
disposes of all the business. The Magistrates will occasionally come in in a 
particular case, and sit with the Assistant Barrister for a while, and walk away 
again ; but they have not the responsibility which the Assistant Barrister has ■ 
he is accountable to Government ; the officer in communication with the Govern- 
ment; if there be a memorial as to any circumstances which maybe ascertained 
after sentence is passed, the application is made to him ; therefore, the onus is 
upon me of taking full notes of the evidence, and attending to every thing which 
passes, controlling professional men, preventing illegal evidence from being given 
and charging the jury. He cannot leave the court; but the Magistrates come 
and go just as they please. 



8014. Are you occasionally or frequently left alone to do the business of the 
court ? 

The stipendiary Magistrates, I believe, are required by Government to attend, 
and they generally attend; but the unpaid Magistrates sometimes attend, and 
they sometimes do not. I sit at nine in the morning ; that is rather an early 
hour for Magistrates to attend ; I am generally alone till twelve or one o’clock. 

8015. In many cases they generally attend, do they not? 

The stipendiary Magistrates do, unless other duties intervene ; but from their 
other duties very often they are prevented. 



8016. Are not the unfortunate circumstances of the Magistrates of your county 
of Mayo at this moment such as to prevent a great many of them attending to 
public business ? ° 

I am told so ; I know the attendance is very scanty, and I believe, from all 
I hear, that that is the case. 



8017. You find that the attendance more recently has been more scanty than 
it used to be ? 

I have been but a short time in the county, and I believe the circumstances 
of the country, which would render it inexpedient for them to attend, had com- 
menced before. 



8018. In some towns like Castlebar, tlie attendance is pretty good, is it not ? 

Yes. 

8019. Will you state what those circumstances are to which you alluded in a 
previous answer ? 

The state of embarrassment in which many of them are. 

8020. Have those embarrassments increased to a degree to render, within your 
own observations, the attendance of Magistrates less certain than it used to be ? 

I should py so ; they are very frequently at the civil side of the court parties, 
defendants in proceedings against them, and I am very often obliged to make 
decrees against them ; under those circumstances, it would not be very pleasant 
to have them in court. 



8021. Is not it notorious that in the West of Ireland, owing to the general 
depreciation of property, and to the distress which has prevailed, the attendance 
of Magistrates in discharge of their ordinary functions is rendered impossible 
from the position in which they are placed ? 

I should say so. 

8022. Supposing the present state of things to continue and to increase, what 
do you thirdc would be the consequence upon the administration of the law in 
the country r 

I think you would have no Magistracy fit to discharge the duties of the country ; 
I think that wherever the Magistracy by their embarrassments are reduced below 
their social position, lose caste, it is questionable whether they are fit persons to 
be entrusted with the commission of the peace. I had a case before me at the 
very last Sessions of a very singular character ; a Magistrate was processed for 
lodging, and it appeared that he left his own residence and went to a respectable 
tenant to avoid arrest ; he got a lodging tliere, and occupied it for a year and 
pine months ; it was for the recovery of the lodging which he had contracted to 
pay that the process was brought before me ; but in the progress of that case 
these circumstances transpired : the defendant set up this defence, that he had 
(.19.21.) KK built 
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built a barn for the tenant while he was there, and that the building of this barn 
was a compensation for the lodging. It was sworn by the son of the tenant, 
and his two daughters, that that was a barn built for iUicit distillation by tiie 
Magistrate while he was in the house, and that he and his brother-in-law carried 
on illicit distillation during that time. It further appeared that during that period 
he certified for that man, who held nine or ten acres of ground, being placed upon 
the relief list. He had his property conveyed to trustees for the use of his wife, 
and his wife still continued at his residence, but occasionally visited him. Last 
October the wife came on the premises of the tenant, the husband being still in 
this man’s house, and distrained for the rent, and sold his cow, his horse and his 
car ; it appeared that those were purchased by her, and some of them were actu- 
ally at Ills residence. This further occurred : the tenant had a heifer, and he 
was about sending it to another place to graze ; “ No, ’ said this gentleman, “ do 
not send it there ; I have grass at my place ; send it there.” It was accordingly 
sent there last October, and remained there till February last ; the tenant then, 
in the open day, went and brought away the heifer : that Magistrate went and 
swore informations for a felony against this man ; he had this man, himself the 
tenant, his son and his two daughters, talcen out of their beds at night, as felons, 
and brought to the neighbouring Magistrates, who took informations against the 
four of them. The man and his son were indignant, and refused to give bail, but 
bail was given for the daughters ; this man and his son were conveyed to Castle- 
bar gaol, and remained there for 10 days ; the assizes came on, the bills were 
ignored, and the men liberated. They brought their process for the lodging, 
and 1 decreed for them. The Magistrate was in court ; he was very anxious to 
relieve himself from the imputation, particularly of the illicit distillation ; he 
denied that the illicit distillation was carried on by him ; he said, “ That is not 
true ; it was carried on by the man himself.” I said, “ Suppose you are not the 
person who actually carried on the illicit distillation, though I believe you were, 
you cannot deny that you, as a Magistrate, were resident in that man’s house 
•while it was going on, and it was your duty, as a Magistrate, to have disclosed 
the circumstances, and not to have permitted it ; so that in any case you are 
culpable.” 

8023. A communication, I believe, was made to you by the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county on this subject ? 

Yes. 

8024. With the view of having that gentleman removed from the commission 
of the peace ? 

Yes ; before I left the last sessions at Castlebar, Lord Lucan, when he heard 
the circumstances, promptly wrote to me, as Lord Lieutenant of the county, and 
I have since sent him a detail of the circumstances ; otherwise I should have felt 
it my duty to wait either upon the Lord Chancellor or some member of the 
Government, and to have apprised them of the circumstances on my return to 
Dublin from my sessions. 

8025. What position in society did this individual hold previously to his 
embarrassment ? 

1 understood a respectable position previous to his embarrassments. 

8026. Had he been long in the commission of the peace 1 

I heard he was a considerable time in the commission of the peace. 

8027. How long had he been in the commission of the peace 'i 

I believe for several years, but I speak in that from rumour ; it is such a case 
as that which impresses me with the conviction that when men lose caste as 
Magistrates, when their embarrassments oblige them to resort to such expe- 
dients to evade tlie law, they are not fit persons to be in the commission of the 
peace. 

8028. He had been several years in tlie commission of the peace ? 

I understood so. 

8029. Had he the reputation of being a man of good property in that county ? 

I believe not. 

8030. Assuming 
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^ 8030. Assuming the present state of things to continue, you have stated the m O' Shauahnessu 
mconvemences that would arise with respect to the attendance of Magistrates at B.,q. 

the Quarter Sessions ; do you think the same inconveniences would also arise 

with respect to the discharge of their duty at Petty Sessions, their attendance as 
Grand Jurors, and the performance of other civil duties with which Magistrates 
are charged ? ° 

Certainly. 

8031. Contemplating that, is there not a tendency towards the breaking up of 
the social sptem altogether 1 

Unquestionably, in such counties ,* I see that very clearly from the cases which 
occurred before me at Westport; punishment is losing its terror, many of the 
prisoners requesting to be transported. I have made extracts from my note- 
book of those cases, if the Committee would desire to have them read— [77/e 
Comviittee said, “J5// all means." ^ — This occurred last week: “Domhuck Gennelly 
was indicted for a larceny of hempen ropes ; he was about 1 7 years old ; he 
pleaded guilty; he had been twice convicted before, and had been only just dis- 
charged from gaol. I asked him why he committed the offence, having only 
been just discharged from imprisonment? he said he wanted to be transported ; 
he should do the same again if he were let out; 1 sentenced him to transporta- 
tion. Michael Gavan pleaded guilty to stealing a sheep ; he had been convicted 
before ; he said he wished to be transported ; he should do the same thing again 
— transported. Thomas Joyce pleaded guilty to stealing meal ; he said he should 
do the same thing again, and wished to be transported — transported. Martin 
M'Ginty, John M'Grene and John English were found guilty of stealing hempen 
ropes ; they were each about 17 years of age ; two of them had been three times 
convicted before ; the third had never been in custody before ; the three requested 
to he transported— transported. Michael Eady, a boy about 18 years of age, 
pleaded guilty to stealing a shawl ; had been convicted of larceny before, and 
had been only just out of prison ; he said he would do the same thing again ; 
he had no means of living, and wished to be transported — transported'. Owen 
Eady, his brother, pleaded guilty to stealing sheets ; wished to be transported ; 
he said ho should rob again if let out. 1 asked him if he knew what transporta- 
tion was? he said he knew he would be kept at hard work, and at the end of 
the time he would Iwve his liberty in another country, and that was better than 
starving and sleeping out at night, and robbery. He was then told that, perhaps, 
he would have chains upon his legs, and asked if ho would like that ? ‘ If I do,’ 
said he, ‘ I will have something to eat ; nothing can be worse than this country ; 
send me out of this at any rate’ — transported.’’ 

8032. Have any cases come before you criminally in which it at all appeared 
that the persons indicted for criminal offences had committed the offence with a 
view to their commitment ? 

I have had some cases of that kind. 

8033. Were those persons mostly transported? 

Yes ; they had been convicted Wore. “ Margaret Hesten and Mary Walsh 
were convicted of stealing one cow and two heifers ; they said they took them 
to get into gaol and be transported ; should do the same again if let out ; they 
pleaded ‘ not guilty,’ lest they should not be transported if they pleaded guilty ; 
they knew not what transportation was, but nothing could be worse than hunger 
— transported.” 

8034. Were those cases at the last Sessions ? 

Yes, last week- 

8035. Have you bad any experience of the same kind at former Sessions ? 

X have, 

8036. To the same extent? 

Not quite to the same extent. 

8037. Do you think that those feelings and that practice are increasing ? 

Yes ; last June Sessions I imprisoned a good many who had been some time in 
gaol for petty thefts ; I would have merely inflicted a nominal punishment upon 
them, if they had not requested to be kept in prison till things came round, and 

(19,21.) kk 2 they 
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they were kept in gaol, really with a view of preserving life, till the harvest came 
round. 

8038. Has any case of this kind occurred to your knowledge, or has it reached 
you that such tlungs have keen practised in the country, — that robberies have 
been committed with the connivance of the owner of the property, for such 
purposes as thus : the relations, for instance, of a small farmer, perhaps four or five 
of them, come and kill a sheep, worth, perhaps, 1 5. or 8 s., forwhich hewould swear 
informations against five or six of the party ; the whole of them would be com- 
mitted to gaol, and it would be in the prosecutor’s power afterwards to bring 
forth insufficient proof to convict them, or take care that the prosecution failed 
after they had passed a certain time in gaol ? 

No such cases came before me. 

8039. Have the occurrences you have described, produced a strong impression 
upon the prisons; I observe by a Return, that in the year 1846, the number of 
persons committed in Ireland was 18,000; in the year 1847 it was 31,000, and 
in the year 1848 it was 38,000: does that rapid increase show itself in the 
prisons within the county with which you are officially connected ? 

Yes, and it is singular how it varies ; at one period, when the country is pros- 
perous, you will find the crimes consist chiefly of assaults, crimes against the 
person ; very few larcenies. Those, however, have nearly disappeared, except as 
arising from the same source, such as rescues from the poor-rates, and rescues 
from rent; but at present, they are almost all crimes against property. 

8040. Those crimes against property were comparatively of rare occurrence 
previous to the famine ? 

Comparatively so, except in towns. 

8041. The crimes against the person have now almost disappeared ? 

Except as connected with the same source. 

8042. I observe in the same Return to which I have referred, that the deaths 
in prisons in Ireland have augmented in the same three years, 1846, 1847, 1848, 
in the following proportion : 136, 1,283, and 1,214 ; are you able to state whether 
that aggravated mortality in the prisons has shown itself in the prisons of the 
county of Mayo ? 

So I am informed. 

8043. And notwithstanding that aggravated mortality, there is still a desire on 
the part of the population to obtain an asylum in the prisons ? 

There is— as they say, anything rather than sleeping out and hunger. 

8044. There have been a considerable number of cases under the Vagrant 

Act, have there not ; I observe that the commitments under the Vagrant A^ct in 
Ireland, in three years, have increased from 168 to 3,400 in the following vear 
and in last year to 10,981 ? ’ 

They do not come before me at all ; I have scarcely any knowledge of them. 

8045. The Committee have it in evidence, that the county rates in the countv 
of Mayo, out of which the support of the prisons and the maintenance of the 
public establishments are to he provided, are greatly in arrear, and that the public 
Surveyor feels very doubtful how they can be collected ; what would he the con- 
sequence in the county of Mayo if the county rate is not able to be collected? 

General ruin ; I cannot conceive anything worse. 

8046. Have you anything to suggest in respect to the working of the Poor 
Law in Ireland ? 

No, not at present ; I have not turned my attention much to the subject of 
anything remedial. 

8047. Have many of those cases of offences, such as rescues or thefts upon 
property, originated in the operation of the Poor Law itself ; have they arisen from 
the parties being reduced to such a state of distress, owing to the pressure of the 
law, that they have had recourse to theft ? 

I will not say that they have resulted from the distress produced by the levy 
of the rate alone ; other circumstances have contributed to it. 1 think rescues 
have arisen, in a great measure, not so much from their being unable, or even 
unwilling to pay the rate, if they fancied they were liable to it. In that case, 

I do 
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I do not think they would so strongly resist ; but many of the cases to which M. O'Shaughnessy, 
I refer, arise from the way in which it is put in force. One person is named in 
the rate-book for a considerable holding ; several persons may be placed on that g 

holding. They knowing that their names are not in the rate-book, if they find " 
their cattle taken, they say, “ I have no right to pay ; my name is not in the rate- 
book at all and they rescue ; many cases come before me on the criminal side of 
the court of that kind. If the person has not appealed, the land is liable, and the 
distress proper; the law has been violated, and the man must be punished. A 
great many cases arise from the levy of the county cess in the same way. I have 
many cases before me, on the criminal side of the court, arising out of the levy 
of that ; and I must say, that it has astonished me why the country gentlemen of 
Ireland have not taken some measures to relieve the occupiers from the mode in 
which that rate is levied. It has frequently stiuck me, therefore, that wherever 
the landlords were themselves made in some measure liable for any tax upon the 
land, they felt part of the inconvenience, and if anything were wrong, they set it 
to rights where it affected themselves; but where it did not affect themselves, but 
only the occupier, as in the case of the county cess, they allowed the evils to 
accumulate, and they never combined for the purpose of removing them. In the 
levy of the county cess, a townland or a parish is chargeable for the whole amount. 

The collector gets his warrant, and unless the people applet a particular sum 
among themselves, he may go on any portion of the land and seize. The 
result is, that the bailifis and collectors are bribed by some people, who say, 

“ Do not come to me, but go to that man ; you will succeed with him best.” 

That man says, “ I am ready to pay my own share but the collector says, “I 
must levy for the whole townland.” The consequence is, there are rescues ; the 
cases come before me in the criminal court, and the people are demoralized. I have 
frequently reason to notice it, and ask why is not an effort made to remedy it. 

The country gentlemen, in their Grand Juries, and otherwise, have the means of 
combination, which the poor people have not ; and in Ireland, where the holdings 
are so subdivided, and the people are so generally ignorant, they are required to 
go through a difficult process, which requires great intelligence — that is the pro- 
cess of applotment. It is a legal process, and requires legal assistance to do it : 
and yet the most incompetent portion of the community are required to do it. 

That has been going on for years, while the occupiers have to pay the rate alone ; 
the same effort will not be made to control jobbing, as if a portion of the rate 
affected themselves. When you contrast the Poor Law with that, you find that 
the moment the Poor Law affected the landed proprietors, they immediately com- 
bined, and took measures to have every evil connected with it redressed ; but 
the evils arising from county cess have been left for years without any remedy 
at all. 

8048. Has it come within your knowledge that the county cess in the county 
with which you are acquainted is considerably in arrear ? 

'I'hat has not come before me officially. The salaries are not paid ; it is so 
much in arrear now in the county of Mayo, that none of the public officers have 
been paid. 

8049- That cessation of the payment of the public officers has arisen from the 
inadequacy of the collection, has it not ? 

I do not mean to say that it has arisen altogether from that ; it has arisen 
from the inability of parties to pay. 

8050. The payment to the officers would be consequent upon the receipt of 
the county cess? 

Yes. 

8051. Therefore the cause why those officers are not paid is, that the collectors 
have not been able to collect the county cess ? 

They have not. 

8052. Has that occurred in other counties besides Mayo, to any great extent? 

I am not aware ; I should think inmost of the Southern and Western counties 

it prevails to some extent. 

8053. The arrears due upon the lands of the county, which have not paid their 
county cess, remain always chargeable ; they are never remitted, are they? 

They remain a charge upon the land ; so I believe. 

(19.21.) kk 3 8054. If 
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M. 0 S/mugkness^, 8054. If this accumulation were to continue indefinitely, the fee-simple value 
of the land would be absorbed in the cess, would not it ? 

27 ihApril 1849 . And of the rates, except that the thing must cease; if the rates be not col- 
lected to support the gaol, you can have no gaol. 

8055. Do you believe that the county rates were at all in arrear prior to the 
collection of the poor-rates ? 

I believe not to any great extent ; I believe they were collected pretty well. 

8056. Are not the salaries of the officers regulated by Act of Parliament ? 

They are. 

8057. Is it not the general wish of the grand jurors generally rather to reduce 
than to increase the aUowanee given by Act of Parliament ? 

I believe so j but if a change is to be made in the Act of Parliament, the grand 
jurors and the landed proprietors of the county are the persons who are most 
likely to combine, and by theh influence produce any salutary change in the law. 

8058. Are not the salaries considered by the grand jurors and the proprietors 
as excessive, and are not they anxious at this moment that they should be con- 
siderably reduced ? 

I am not aware of that. 



8059. Are not you aware that in the county of Mayo the county cess was 
applotted according to Mr. Griffith’s valuation ? 

No, I am not; I have inquired. I have endeavoured to ascertain it, because 
so many cases have come before me of rescues on the criminal side of the court 
connected with the rates. A case came before me the other day, wliich was a 
case of great hardship. There was a lady the widow of a Protestant clergyman ; 
she had her son m an office here; he sent home a few sovereigns to his sister as 
a Lhristmas present she bought some lambs with the money, and sent them 
a neighbour. The county cess collector came and seized them 
all for the townland cess. The proportion of the cess for this land was tendered 
and refused, unless the cess of the whole townland was paid. That was more 
than the lambs were worth. She sued him before me, and I was obliged to 
dismiss It, because he was entitled to go upon any part of the townland with a 
wMrant for the purpose ; and this lady’s lambs, which were purchased with this 
girt, were seized, and there was no redress. 

8060 You are not, then, aware that the Grand Juries have felt themselves 
thi^^mn^ '*>e old system of townland collection, in consequence of 

Iwdotent / " “““ collecting the rates upon the 

^ I'OO’C IS the fact that they collect upon the old system still, that no 

in ’'r *? “"'"S' Committee that some short time since. 

No in S I tl ‘ ’®™'l I’y applotment r 

No . in all the cases which have come before me, I could see no applotment. 

8062. Could you suggest any mode of correcting the existing evil with resneot 

Sfp^e^nhShton'hfv: 

No, I cannot : 1 have not considered it. 

coMoumfwnft “ essential improvement, one not only 

about TL rated St ly essential to justice, that where a party who is 

thaStte SL of immSe’w 

Certainly, where it is known. 

Pga“fhim ? ^‘fteewards known, if proceedings are to be taken 

Yes. 

8065. Is there any great hardship in requiring the individuals, who mpst find 

out 
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out such a party, in order to take proceedings against him, to find him out be- 
fore, and to make him liable, by inserting his name upon the rate-book ? 

No, I should say not. The difficulty at present is, that they must have some 
name , it 'will not do to insert the lands alone, without inserting some name 
You cannot have a remedy against the lands without the insertion of some name 
in the character of immediate lessor. It may be very difficult, and a matter of 
considerable time to find out who the immediate lessor is, and in the mean time 
the rate must be recovered. 

8066. If the rate be not paid, must not they discover the name of that inch- 
vidual, in order to proceed against him ? 

They must, to proceed against him personally ; but they may proceed against 
the land without it, after the lapse of some time. 

8067. But in either ease, do you think the obligation is too strict a one to im- 

pose upon parties, where there is a pecuniary payment to be made, capable of 
being exacted in the manner you have described, that they should discover and 
should insert the name of the person who is liable r ’ 

I should say they ought to do so. 

8068. In your experience as a lawyer, are you aware of any other instance in 
the legal practice which has come before you, in which a person is rendered liable 
by an entry made in the book of a public officer, in which he is not specifically 
named, and for a debt of which the claim is not made known to him r 

I am not. 

8069. Do not you think the evil might be in some degree corrected, by re- 
quiring the rate-book to be made out at a longer period before the rate has to be 
levied? 

No doubt it would be giving more time ; but then the rates are to be recovered • 
the poor-house must be supplied. ’ 

8070. Tliat being known long previous to the necessity for levying the rate, 
what is there to prevent the books being made out previously, at a more distant 
period? 

I see none, when the thing has been once done. If once the machinery were 
effectively worked, there would not be much difficulty afterwards. 

8071. Do you think it would be an improvement to require the books in the 
first instance to be made out in sufficient time, to give full opportunity for con- 
sideration, and that no name should be put upon those books without previous 
notice to that individual, in order that he might state whether it was correct or 
not? 

Yes, it is possible ; however, there may perhaps be some difficulties which do 
not at present present themselves to me in that proposition, but it would appear 
a very reasonable course ; it would be giving in some measure an appeal before 
the parties’ names were inserted, instead of an appeal afterwards. 

8072. An amicable and easy appeal? 

Yes. 

8073. Are not you of opinion that if the books, previous to their signature by 

the Vice-Guardians, were left for inspection fay the rate-payers, say for a fortnight 
it would remove the necessity for a great many subsequent appeals ? ’ 

I think it would. 

8074. In answer to a question which was put to jmu, you said that in cases 

where the lessor was not named in the rate-book, there was a remedy against the 
land; will you explain that statement ? ° 

I mean that the land may be distrained. 

betaken?"'’ belonging to the occupiers of the land may 

Yes. 

8076 . No matter whose property it may be, if it is found upon the land ? 

8077. You did not mean that there was a remedy against the land itself e 

(19-21.) kk4 ■ No. 
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No, not a charge on the land, but the rate to be recovered by distress as 
rent. 

8078. The real effect of the process to which you alluded in the recent answers 
you have given is, that in the case where the name of the lessor cannot be ascer- 
tained or entered, the process is against the occupier ; because, whatever property 
is found upon the land, is assumed to be the property of the occupier ? 

It is not against him personally, but against his property, after the lapse of a 
certain time. 

807P. And he would subsequently have the right to deduct it from the rent of 
the immediate lessor? 

Yes. 



8080. Have many cases come before you, arising out of the lands lying waste, 
and the question of liability for the rates attaching to unoccupied lands ? 

I cannot say many ; one has arisen before me in the case of Lord Lucan. 

8081. Will you describe that case? 

There was a considerable holding, the tenant of which had been ejected by 
Lord Lucan, and possession taken under a habc^-e. Lord Lucan was charged in 
the rate-book with those lands as occupier. His Lordship appealed, on the 
ground that they were waste and unproductive lands to him, and had not been 
occupied by any one, nor was there any stock upon them. As it was represented 
to me that a good deal of land was so circumstanced in the county of Mayo, I 
reserved my opinion ; but I gave it at the last sessions, and held that Lord Lucan, 
who got possession of it under the habere, was the occupier, and chargeable. 

8082. Was not the object of tliat appeal to show that the rates were leviable 
on the land only, and not against the proprietor, who had received no beneficial 
interest, and was not in occupation ? 

I do not exactly recollect the object, but Lord Lucan was rated ; there was an 
appeal against it, whether he was liable or not, and I held tliat his l.ordship was 
the occupier. 

8083. You are aware, that under the Quarter-Acre Clause, in order to entitle 
a pauper to relief, he is called on to surrender the occupation of all above that 
quarter of an acre of land; supposing that the landlord does not resume the 
occupation, that there is, in fact, no surrender, but only a cessor of occupation on 
the part of the tenant, who would be liable in that case to the rate of that unoc- 
cupied land, the tenant having ceased to occupy, but not having surrendered it 
to his landlord ? 

I have had no cases of that kind before me. 



8084. Within your own observation, and looking to the numerous facts which 
have come before you as Assistant Barrister, can you state whether a considerable 
portion of the laud in Mayo is now unoccupied and lying waste ? 

A considerable portion. 



8085. Do you consider the number of cattle and stock to have greatly dimi- 
nished? ° 

Greatly diminished ; there is no question about it : I have beard of several 
farmers, one a very large farmer, who was obliged to give up a great raanv of bis 
mountain farms from the insecurity from plunder. 



8086. Tliere being at the present moment an unexampled depression in the 
price of all stock in Ireland, not accounted for by the state of the British marlcets 
do you connect that in any degree with the sales wliich are taking place, both 
for poor s rate, and also on the part of individuals who are afraid to hold their 
stock lest they should be plundered ? 

No doubt many dispose of stock from the difficulty of keeping it 



8087. Supposing a remedy were given for the recovery of ari’ears of poor’s 
rate as against the fee and mheritance of land, what do you think the conse- 
quence of that would be in the county of Mayo ? 

1 proceeding wliich will facilitate the transfer of 

land, will be of the greatest benefit ; the transfer of any portion of land free from 
encumbrance to persons of capital will be of the greatest advantage, 



8088. It 
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8088. It would be an ultimate benefit, according to tbe view which vou have M. O'Skaughiwtss, 
taken of the ease ; but supposing that by law at the present moment, in the 

present condition of the country, an immediate remedy were to be given by the , — T „ 

Legislature going to the sale of the fee and inheritance of lands which are held in 
fee, what do you think the effect would be in other respects, besides that of 
changing the possession of such lands? 

I think that reverts back to what I .stated before, that it would be a great 
advantage, provided it could be effected. 

8089. What do you consider to be the cause of the quantity of waste and 
uncultivated lands at the present moment, and of the sale of cattle in the way you 
have described ? 

I consider it to arise from the depreciation of the value of all property. 

8090. What do you think has produced that in the county of Mayo : 

I think the failure of the potato crop. 

8091 . Has there been other cause beyond the failure of the potato crop ? 

I think the failure of the potato crop has been the main instrument, and that 
the Poor Laws have had rather the effect of accelerating or of discovering the 
disease ; the social disease had been progressing already ; the famine has acce- 
lerated it, and the Poor Laws have had the same effect. 

8092. Have not the amount of the rates which have been levied in the country, 
and the arrears of rate which are still impending, been active causes in preventing 
the cultivation of land r 

I have no doubt they have. 

8093. If they are active causes at the present moment in preventing the culti- 
vation of land, if persons entering into the possession of land find themselves liable 
to ai'rears of poor-rate and of county-rate not due by themselves, but due by those 
who preceded them, do you anticipate, with any confidence, that those causes 
which now prevent the profitable cultivation of land, would not prevent the 
proper cultivation of land in other hands, all other circumstances remaining 
unaltered ? 

I think those charges continuing upon the land, and persons taking it subject 
to those charges, that might be so ; but f tliink that such a state of circum- 
stances would prevent persons fi’om taking such lands. 

8094. As far as they w'ould prevent persons from taking them, they would 
prevent persons from purchasing that property, except at a great depreciation of 
value ? 

No doubt. 

8095. You are acquainted, as a lawyer, with the proceedings in the Court of 
Chancery in respect to estates w’hich have been brought into that Court of late 
years ? 

To some extent. 

8096. Is there a great depreciation shown upon the value of those estates ? 

No doubt a great depreciation. 

8097. In all parts of Ireland ? 

Not in all parts alike ; it varies. 

8098. Is not it the case, more or less, in all parts of Ireland ? 

More or less in all ; less in those counties which have been less affected by the 
potato failure. 

8099. Less in the county of Antrim and the county of Down ? 

Less in the county of Antrim and the county of Down. 

8100. Are you able to state whether there hj^ been a considerably increased 
depreciation even in those most favoured counties, since there has been an appre- 
hension felt of a levy upon them of rates to assist the destitution of other 
counties ? 

1 am not aware of that, and I think there has been scarcely time to ascertain 
practically what the effect of that would be. 

8101. Viewing the magnitude of the debts which are now due for poor-relief 

(19.21.) LL purposes 
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M. 0-ah^ighnessij, purposes upon the various Unions, and the amount of arrears of rate uncoi- 
lected, if that amount were to be levied by the sale of the inheritance of land in 
87 th April 1849 . Ireland, must not the depreciation of property be still greater in amount? 

No doubt ; the more land for sale, the more its value will be depreciated. 

8102. In cases where the rates are due from the occupying tenaut, and the 
occupying tenant absconds, is not there a strong probability, and has not it come 
within your ow n judicial knowledge, that in cases of tliat description, he generally 
absconds with the rent as well as the rate? 

In some cases he does, but rarely; in many cases, the people do not abscond 
tUl they are nearly destitute ; but in all cases of this kind, many persons taim 
advantage of tlie circumstances of the county, and with abundant means to pay 
do not pay. ^ ’ 

8103. Supposing the case of a tenant absconding with his landlord’s rent and 

great arrears of rate unpaid upon those lands, if there were a power given ol' 
selling o3 those lauds for the arrears of rates so incurred, would not that be a 
manifest injustice to the owner of those lauds, who had not incurred the rate 
but who was made subject to the penalty of the sale of his estate, to nay a debt 
to which he was never liable ? ‘ ^ 

Nothing- could be more unjust than to saddle the owner with a debt which he 
never contracted. 



8104. Are the Committee to understand your opinion to he. that the arrears 
of the poor-rate, and of the county cess which are accumulating, if they are made 
chargeable upon the land, that is upon the first estate of inheritance, will lead 
soon to the transfp of that land into other hands to any considerable amount? 

I do not thinlc it would lead to such a transfer to any considerable amount 
because you would sell only a portion sufficient to discharge the arrears of rate 
due._ 7o be sure, when property is very much depreciated, if you sell it it will 
require the sale of a larger extent to pay even a small sum ; but under ordinary 
circumstances, you would still dispose of but a very smaU portion of the laud. 

8105. With the apprehension of so extraordinary a remedy as the proposal 

for the first tune m the British empire, to sell the real estate for the amount of 
arreais due upon It, have you any doubt at all that that would produce a very 
extraordinary deprpsion which would require a large amount of land to be sold 
to satisfy a small debt . If there is suddenly thrown upon the market land enough 
to satisfy the whole amount of the Poor Law arrears and debts in the countv of 
Mayo can you entertain a doubt hut that a much larger quantity of land must 
of land contemplated in the ordinary proceedings 

No doubt, more than in ordinary times. 

_ 8106 If the change of possession, and the getting stable and solid and expe- 
nenced farmers, is so great a gain as to be purchased at any cost, may not it be 
considered highly advantageous to the community that land should be depressed 
to the utmost point, in order to facilitate the change of possession ? 

In a social view, I think the sooner persons of capital are placed in possession 
ot the land, who will cultivate and till it, so much the better for the common- 
wealth. It may operate very injuriouslv to individuals, hut if you look to the 
preservation of the country, in fact to its social existence, you must resort per- 
haps, sometimes to strong remedies to effect a cure. ’ ^ 

affirm the principle of rem, guocunque modo, rem, might not 
all those effects be gained by absolute confiscation, passing awav, bv Act of 
Parliament, into the hands of good farmers, the lands wdiich are not now 
cultivated ? 

That would be too great a violation of the principles of justice. 

8108. Is there any limitation as to the principles of justice ; is there any less 
or greater amount of justice or injustice ; can you consider anything but whether 
the measure is absolutely just or unjust? 

But you must consider what the value of the property is in the hands of its 
present possessors, and if you find that in the hands of its present possessors it 
has no value at all, that they really have nothing but the occupation, which they 
cannot turn to any account, it then becomes a question whether every facility- 

should 
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should not he given for the transfer of it into other hands. No doubt the only 
persons interested in it are the creditors j for with regard to most of the proper- 
ties in Ireland, really to the occupants they are of little value; and yet in 
Ireland, the proprietor, though he has scarcely a remnant of an interest, clings 
with the same tenacity to the .soil that the peasant does. He will allow it to be 
carved and cut up in the Court of Chancery, rather than at once dispose of it 
profitably, merely because it preseiwes his position for a while; aud yet he is 
doing nothing; he cannot cultivate the land ; he must get the rent by whatever 
means he can ; the debts are accumulating, and consequently the property is of 
no value except to the creditors. Perhaps the creditors may think they had 
better get a reasonable portion at once, than get at the end of many years little 
or nothing, after it has been cut up in the Court of Chancery ; so that you can 
hardly say that you confiscate the property of proprietors. 

8109. Are not they the best judges of that themselves ? 

Then, look, on the other hand, at the general interests of the community ; when 
society is reduced to such a state as it is in Ireland, you have to consider what 
are the general interests. 

8110. In considering the general interests, if the land should be brought to 
sale for the county-cess and the poor-rates which are due upon it, do you think, 
in the West of Ireland, it would have the effect ox introducing capitalists and 
good farmers as the owners of that land? 

I will not undertake to say that it would, but I think it is the best course to 
attain the object. 

Sill. You said that the land would require to be sold in small lots ? 

I did not say tliat it must be in small lots, 1 think. 

811'2. I understood you to say that you could only sell a small portion on 
account of the arrears ? 

The i-ate being a small sum. 

8113. Is the rate a small sum in proportion to the value of the land in the 
Barony of Erris or in Comerara? 

hi some cases, where the land is of very little value from the loss of tenants, 
I will not undertake to say that you would get persons to purchase it ; but I sup- 
pose, in reference to the ordinary value of land, that the sale of a very small 
portion of land would pay the rate. 

8114. Referring to the inferior qualities of land, which, it may be presumed, 
are among those which it would be most desirable to improve, if two years or 
more of county-cess, and if two or three years of poor’s rates are left uncollected, 
may not the amount of those debts approach very nearly to the value of the fee- 
simple of the land ? 

I think they may ; with the continued depreciation of the property, the subject- 
matter decreasing, and the charge increasing. 

8115. And the social and the moral evils, and the state of crime to which you 
have alluded, adding very much to the depreciation ? 

Yes. 

8116. It is with reference to tliose circumstances that I should be glad to 
have your opinion, whether, if the land be sold in the way in which it must be 
sold to satisfy such claims as I have alluded to, capitalists would really purchase ; 
or do not you think that persons having property already in the country might 
talre advantage of those circumstances, if they have the means, to add to their 
present estates? 

Perhaps if you were to talce Mayo; persons would rather take other counties 
if there were a sale. If it were limited to Mayo, such is the desire of persons 
having money to invest it in land, that if they got a clear title they would go 
there; I speak of small capital, with 2,000h or 3,000/.; farmei's who would 
be anxious to get rid of the rent and all the inconveniences attending the pay- 
ment of it by legal proceedings. They would wish to get land in that way, and 
would go to iMayo, but if they got other counties they w'ould certainly prefer it. 

8117. You appear to attach great importance to a clear Parliamentary title? 

Certainly. 

(19.21.) ll 2 8118. What 
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8118. What class of capitalists do you allude to -when you speak of the desire 
of purchasing land in Ireland ; are the persons to whom you allude Irishmen, 
or persons from other parts of the United Kingdom, and of what class of people 
do you suppose them to be? 

I think they are Irishmen engaged in agriculture, who have accumulated some 
money. 

8119. You contemplate that they would purchase single farms, not as pro- 
prietors of the estates ? 

Not as propiietors of the estates, who would require a tenantry, but persons 
w'ho would purchase what they could farm themselves. There may be some 
other classes too, but I think persons who look for a tenantry would be unwilling 
to go to Mayo. 

8120. Is it your opinion that there is still a considerable amount of capital in 
Ireland among persons engaged in agricultural pursuits ? 

No, it is not ; but I think there is some ; and certainly up to the period of the 
famine, there was more capital in Ireland than any person would give the country: 
credit for. 

8121. Is there any such class as that of which you have been speaking in the 
county to which these questions refer ? 

I think not ; I think they are nearly gone. 

8122. Your expectation would be that some such persons would settle in- 
Mayo, from other parts of Ireland? 

Yes ; that would be the commencement. 

8123. They would become proprietors in Mayo, having been renters in other 
parts of Ireland? 

Yes. 

8124. At present the poor-rate is payable by the occupant in the first 
instance 

Yes, unless where the value is under 41. 

S)25. In the event of the sale of property for the arrears of poor’s rate, would 
not the remedy be the sale of the respective occupations upon w-liich the arrears- 
have accumulated, not contemplating the sale of an occupation on which there 
was no arrears in satisfaction of the arrears due upon another occupation ? 

Assuming the land to he waste, then it would be in the management of the 
proprietor. ° 

8126. Supposing there has been no surrender to him, though there has been 
a desertion on the part of the tenant, and that, therefore, if a lease were pending 
he would be a wrong-doer if he entered in and took possession ; supposing those 
lands to be sold, must not the parcel of land which was subject to arrears- and so 
lying waste, be sold ? 

Yes. 



8127. And then the only thing that could be sold would be the interest of 
the occupier r 
Yes. 



8128 Take a case where there is no lease ; supposing a tenant to abscond, 
having two or three years of rates and cesses due upon a holding, valued, sav 
at 12/ a year, if that land were sold, be it fee-simple or be it leasehold, it must 
apart, and without connexion with any other land, must it not ? 

8120. Therefore, no stranger would think it worth his while to buy such a 

portion of land as that, I should presume ? 

I should say not. 

wouid'tiime'not'?™*'^ ™ ““>n''™ience in bringing land to sale in that mode, 

Certamiy,- the sale, as it struck my mind, was where rates had accumulated 
upon land winch had been deserted, and the owner had control of it Z had 
entered mto possession. H rent be due. he may evict the lessee for non-payment 

I*® “ thefissistaut BLister's 

court as deserted ; and there is no limitation of rent. One of the defects at nre- 
sent exishng is that it is difficult to know what constitutes desertion. There is 
also another defect; in the Assistant Barrister's court, unless there be a lease 
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of the lands, it has been held that tlie Act giving a remedy for the recovery of. 
deserted premises does Mt apply; therefore, the same jurisdiction, I think, 
should be grtCB, o the effect that the Act enabling the landlord to get posses- 
sion ol waste ho dings should apply to parol lettings, as well as to lettings by 
lease, because there is no means of getting possession of the land ; the lands 
are waste, mifl the Jandlord may expose himself to difficulty if he enters. 



S131 Let ustakc the case of an impoverished estate, which is under a Receiver 
ot the Jitqmty Courts, from which no rents, or not sufficient rents to meet the 
charges and incumbrances upon the estate, have been received within the vear and 
suppose that the occupying tenant had neglected to pay the rates and the ceUes, 
and had deserted the land, and proceedings are taken to bring the land to sale 
it wuuld become, undoubtedly, a question for the proprietor of the estate, or his 
representative ; but how could the Receiver prevent those lands from bein? sold 
out i ° 



Tlie Receiver could not prevent it. 



8132. According to the hypothesis, there would be no funds in hand to pay 

the amount due ; the amount might be nearly the value of the fee-simple of the 
land ; what would be the- course which you would contemplate would take place 
in such a case ? ^ 

The case contemplated by your Lordship is where property is in the hands of 
the Court of Chancery, and Receivers appointed, and nothing received; if any- 
tliing is received, the rates would be one of the first payments ; if the rates be 
not paid, and nothing is received, in that case it is a damnosa hereditas. 

8133. Another proprietor might raise the money upon bis estate to meet the 
temporary difficulty ; but in tlie ease I have presumed, under the pressure of the 
moment, the lands would be brought to sale for the rates and cesses ? 

In that case they would, if it could he permitted. I cannot understand how 
property can be sold for the rates, unless the person who is liable, and who ought 
to pay the rates, is the owner in fee ; even supposing he be tenant for life, you 
can only sell the tenancy for life. 



8134. You do not contemplate that the fee-simple of the land should be sold 
without regard to the remainder-man? 

No ; I do not see how that could be done. 



8135. Neither can he done without an Act of Parliament? 

Certainly. 

8136. In the case of a tenant for life, would not selling anything beyond his 
interest, in your opinion, be grossly unjust? 

In the abstract it appears to be an injustice ; but you must take it in reference 
to what the condition of the country requires. The question is, can you save 
the country ? for it becomes, in fact, a question of safety, whether civilization 
and the social system are to go on. 

8137. The question really is, whether these rates and cesses are to be charge- 
able upon the land, because, if they are, of course you cannot regard the limited 
interest of a nominal owner ? 

You cannot, if they become a charge to precede all other charges. 

8138. They partake of the nature of the liability of land to debts incurred 
under the Land Improvement Act ? 

Yes ; and the question is, whether the condition of the country does not require 
it. In the abstract it might he unjust, if property were in its ordinary state ; 
but if you find that the condition of things will be, that property will be of no 
value to anybody ; that it will neither pay the occupier nor the incumbrancer, 
but will be a waste, and therefore an incumbrance, upon the community ; it 
becomes a question whether something should not he done to preserve the social 
system. There are many instances of partial interests being deeply affected, 
where they stood in the way of general improvement. 

8139. I understand you that you have never, in any of these cases of sale, 
contemplated the sale of anything more than the interest which the defaulter 
happens to have in the land r 

That appears to me to be, in the abstract, just ; anything more would appear 
(19.21.) ’ il 3 to 
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M. O's/iaugkiiessi/, to me to be unjust, if expediency or the condition of the country did not require 
^1- more to be done. 

271b Apni 1849. 8140. Do you think that the sale of the interest of a tenant for life would, in. 

many instances, bring fresh capital into the country? 

1 think not the sale of the interest of the tenant for life ; nobody would invest 
capital upon it, and improve the land upon so limited a tenure. 

8141. Then if you are to have regard to the remainder-man, and the rever- 
sionary interests, the selling up of the limited ownership of the land for those 
rates would not bring capital into the country ? 

I should say not. 

8142. That would not be serviceable ? 

No: I do not think selling the life interest would meet the difficulty ; if it were 
expedient to sell at all, it would be stopping short of what would accomplish the 
fee ; you must get to the fee. 

8143. If the arrears which accumulate upon the land while in the occupancy 
of the tenant are to remain a charge upon that land, and therefore, in fact, 
ultimately a charge upon the proprietor, would not it be right and just that the 
proprietor should have the power of either removing the tenant for tlie 
non-payment of rates, or else enforcing the collection of the rates from that 
tenant ? 

Certainly, if he is to be liable for them, he ought to have every facility of 
removing a defaulting tenant. 

8144. You stated, in a former part of your evidence, that you considered the 
Poor Law to have been one of the active causes in operation, though a minor 
one, in producing the present distressed state of the Western part of Ireland ; 
do you apply that observation to what has occurred since the famine, or to the 
operation of the Poor Law previously to the famine 1 

Since the famine. 

8145. You consider that up to the period of the famine the Poor Law did not 
work disadvantageously for the country ? 

I do not think that it worked disadvantageously ; nor, on the other hand, did it 
work so advantageously as I had expected ; that is, in making the landlord take 
such an interest in the tenant as would induce him to look after his condition. 
That is what I exfiected from the Poor Law ; hut it is only since the Poor Law 
became so burdensome to the landlord, that he has felt so deep an intei-est in the 
condition of the tenant. 



8146. Do not you think that the tenantry are much better looked after than 
they were 1 

No, because they did not begin to look after them till they were almost beyond 
redemption. ^ 

8147. You think that the division of the poor-rate between the landlord and 
the tenant is a wise and proper regulation ? 

Yes ; circumstanced as Ireland is, any thing which makes the landlord feel an 
interest m and look after the tenant, and see that he farms well, and will be able 
to pay the charges, otherwise that the landlord will have to pay a portion of 
them, is useful. ^ 



8148. And you consider the Poor Law_pro tanto to have that effect? 

I consider that the Poor Law, since the famine, has had the effect of making 
them look after the condition of the tenantry, and the condition of their own 
estates, which they did not do before, until the Poor Law made it necessary, ft 
IS only since the famine that the Poor Law has become so burdensome to the 
landlord, and he has been obliged to look after the condition of his property and 
his tenantry. As I stated before, even with respect to the county-cess, the 
landlord never looked after it while it remained only a charge upon the tenant • 
but as soon as any charge affected himself, he found himself obliged to look after 
the comhtion of the teoeatry. When first the Poor Law came into operation, if 
the landlords had looked after their tenantry and their estates as they have done 
since the famine, it is not improbable that the tenantry would have been in a 
better condition to meet the famine. 

8149. What 
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8149. What doyou meanby the expression which you use, of -looked after 
Looked to see how the tenant is cultivating liis land, and geueraUy after his 
condition and circumstances. ^ ^ 



landlord S°inS on badly, what power has the 

He has moral influence, which always produces effect. 

8151. He has no actual power ? 

He has no legal power but what depends on the contract between him and the 
tenant ; but every good landlord has moral power. 



8 1 52. Plow long would it take for a landlord to make a change in tlie tenantry '> 
It would depend very much upon the energv of the proprietor, and the natm-e 
of the tenancy. 



M. O' Shaughneisy, 

Esq. 

27 th Ajiril 18 + 9 . 



8153. How long an intei-ral would the law impose before he could make such 
a change ? 

Twelve months ; if the tenant owed a year’s rent, you might bring an eject- 
ment, or if he were a tenant fi-om year to year, eject him on a notice to quit. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, 
One o’clock. 



(19.21.) 
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The LORD STEWARD ia the Chair. 

Evidence on Ibe 
Operation ©f the 
Irish Poor Laxv. 

Captain THOMAS AISKEW LARCOM, Royal Engineers, is called in, 
and examined as follows : 

8154. YOU have been for several years in the employment of the Govern 
ment in Ireland ? 

Yes, for 20 years. 

SlSf). Will you state the different situations that you have held ? 

First, I wa.s employed on the trigonometrical operations of the Ordnance 
Survey in the field, and in 1828 i was removed to the Head-quarter Office in 
Dublin, and had charge of that office, and the engraving and publication of 
ihe Survey. I remained in that office, having been employed also on several 
other Commissions, such as tlie Reform Boundary Commissions, both Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal, the Census, and some oilier duties in Ireland more or 
less connected with the Survey, till 1846, when the maps being brought to a 
close, my duties in that respect terminated, and I was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Works, which 1 still am ; and in 1848 1 was also directed 
to take charge of the Commission for reporting on what alterations might be ' 
beneficially made in the number and boundaries of Poor Law Unions and Elec- 
toral Divisions in Ireland. 

8156. Have you made the return which you were directed to make by this 
Committee at the commencement of its sittings ? 

Yes — \_produdng the same]. 

8157. That is, “ A Return showing the Number of Estates in each Poor Law 
Union and Electoral Division of Ireland,” divided into 17 classes, from under 
50/. to 5,000 Z. and upwards, and setting forth the area, the number of iiersons, 
the number of dw’ellings, and the value of the different classes of estates, accord- 
ing to the Poor Law valuation ? 

Just so. 

8158. Will you state the data upon which you have founded the various facts 
contained in that Return? 

It has been made, in part, from materials collected by us in the- course of our 
inquiries, in part from the Agricultural Returns collected by the constabulary, 
and other documents. The first were to enable us to test the complaints we" 
thought likely to arise in answer to the queries which -we addressed to the Boards 
of Guardians^ and the several members of those Boards individually, in all the 
Poor Law Unions in Ireland. It was probable that those complaints would 
turn very much on the boundaries of the Electoral Divisions not being conter- 
minous with properties. It was known that that was a very common class of 
complaint, and to enable us to judge of those complaints, it was necessary that 
we should know what were the boundaries of properties in Ireland ; and we 
obtained through the Poor Law Commissioners, and from the Clerks of the 
several Boards of Guardians, a Return stating the proprietor of every to-\\’nland 
in Ireland, with its value, and various other information. M'’e then transferred 
the information so obtained to the large six-inch sheets of the Ordnance Survey, 
which show, with their boundaries, the topographical details of every townland 
in Ireland ; and in this wav we embodied the information which we had obtained 

(19.22.) 'MM in 
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in a tabular form, on tbe face of tlie townland maps. We then reduced 
those maps to a smaller scale, so as to exhibit on the Index maps, as they 
are called the boundaries of the estates, made up from tlie combination of the 
townlands which the larger maps contained, and by that we were enaiiled to 
compare the boundaries of the existing Electoral Divisions at one view with the 
boundaries of property. An example of the maps so formed, with the inode 
of using them, I have here for the inspection of your Lordships. The informa- 
tion which these maps and returns, together with the agricultural returns, and 
other material which was available to us, gave us the means of making the Table 
now before the Committee. 

8159. In the mamier you have described, you sought to ascertain the pro- 
prietor of each estate ? 

Yes. 

8160. What do you understand by the word “ proprietor”? 

Our object was to ascertain who was the proprietor in fee ; that w’a.s our 
effort; and which was more or less successful. 1 can explain in a future stage 
the test that we mean to put that to. 

81G1. It does not follow', from the Returns that you have made, that the pro- 
prietors, represented to be the proprietors in fee of an estate to a large amount, 
are necessarily in the receipt of the income of that estate ? 

By no means ; there raa}'’ be many sub-tenures. 

8162. There may be, under each head of property, as classed in your Return, 
a greater number of proprietors between whom the actual value so described is 
divided ? 

Decidedly ; the intermediate proprietors and interests are so numerous and 
complicated, that w'e were unable to ascertain them ; there was no one cia.ss so 
intelligible as the proprietor in fee. 

8163. Suppose this case not an imaginary one, but a real one ; an estate of 
1 1 ,000 acres of land, of which the proprietor in fee, or his ancestors, had made a 
lease for 41 years, renewable every 40th year at an' unchanged rate, and upon a 
fixed and determinate fine, namely, one year’s rent, who would be returned hi your 
list, in that case, as proprietor ? would it be the actual lessor, who is subject to 
the covenant as to the renewal of that lease, or the lessees, who aie many, who 
are the persons beneficially interested in tbe land ? 

Our wish was to obtain the proprietor in fee, but I do not apprehend tiiat 
this Return is critically correct in that respect. It is probable that the clcrlvsof 
the Unions were not aware always who was the proprietor in fee, and they may 
in some cases have returned the immediate lessor, or the person most known to 
them. 

8164. Do you suppose that the parties making the Return to you were guided 
in their view of the proprietorship of the estate by the circumstance of the parties 
whom they returned as proprietors paying the landlord’s portion of the poor- 
rate ? 

I should think they were guided by the rate-books ; I have no means of 
knowing what other sources of information they had. 

8165. Those rate-books would chiefly have reference to the party paying as 
landlord, and the party paying as occupier, would they not ? 

I am not myself famiUar with the rate-books. 

S166. For the “ Number of Persons,” you took the Census of 1841 ? 

Yes, there was no later. 

8167. And the valuation, in all cases, under the Poor Law Act ? 

The best valuation is Mr. Griffith’s valuation, when it is available. 

8168. Do you mean the townland valuation ? 

Yes, when we have not got his tenement valuation, but neither of them extends 
to the whole kingdom. Wliere Mr. Griffith’s valuation is not complete, we 
are obliged to take tbe Poor Law valuation alone ; and in our more fuU tables, 
of which this is an abstract, we give separate columns for the two valuations’, 
as is shown in this Table — to the printed Tables of Ballim]. 

8169. You 
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8 1 69. You have stated in this Paper, “ according to the Poor Laiv' Valuation ■” 

1 ap]H‘ehend that we used the Poor Law valuation for this Return, because it 

extends over tlie ■whole country. 

8170. It is essential to know whether one uniform valuation was taken for 
the whole ? 

The Poor Law valuation is far from uniform, and our -wish always is to use 
Mr. Griffiths’s, because it is the most uniform. 

8171. You say that the Poor Law valuation is very far from unifom ? 

So 1 imderstand, but it is the most general ; it extends over the whole country 
which Mr. Griffith’s, as yet, does not. 

8172. In the First Report of the Commissioners respecting the boundaries of 
the Poor La-w Unions, there is a Table, giving the properties in the Ballina 
Union ; will you inform the Committee whether that Paper is made out from the 
same data and the same sources of information that this general Return on the 
table is ? 

It is. 

8173. Have you had any opportunity of being informed of the correctness or 
incon-ectness of this Return ? 

We have not put it to any public test, waiting till the Government have 
decided as to ivliat shall be done towards carrying out the Report. Our iiiten- 
troii rs to make it public ultimately, with the new divisions we propose, and then 
in tliat way it will be put to the test of scrutiny in the country. 

8174. If it has been stated to this Committee that this Return, as far as the 
Union of Ballimi is concerned, is totally incorrect, how far would you coincide 
■with that opinion.? 

1 cannot suppose for a moment that it is totalfy incorrect ; there are some 
columns that one can answer for without hesitation. The area is coiTect • it is 
taken from the Ordnance Survey. The estimate of the lands under crops in’ 1 847 
depends upon a Paper already presented to Parliament ; I see no reason to 
donht Its correctness. It was collected by the Police in 1847 with great care. 
I he number of holdings depends upon the same authority ; I do not apjjrehend 
that it is lilcely to he veiy wrong. The number of families and persons, and the 
class of their residence, four columns, depend upon the Census of 1841 which 
has never l^en questioned ; I cannot believe that to be incorrect. The valuation 
by Mr. Griffiths has been already published a considerable number of years, has 
been in operation in that county, and has never been questioned ; I cannot doubt 
the two columns relating to that. The valuation under the Poor Law Act may 
or may not be correct as a valuation, hut this is a correct Return of that valua- 
tion as it is now in use j I cannot doubt its correctness on that point ; that takes 
two more columns. I come next to the column containing the average extent 
of land under crops belonging to each person ; that is obtained by dividing one 
column by another, and if they are correct, it must be so too. The column 
which contains the names of the proprietors may be doubtful, from the doubt 
which rests upon the term “ proprietors,” and I have already explained the test 
to which it is ultimately intended to put that. Now I have disposed of every 
column, and I cannot admit that a Return can be considered “ totally incorrect,” 
when there is no doubt except on one column, which does not profess to be 
corrected. 

8175. You do not entertain the same confidence with respect to the correct- 
ness of the “proprietors” column ? 

No. 

^176. In the Return now in question, no names of proprietors are given ? 

8177. Do you believe the number of properties given under the several classes 
to be more correct than the Return of the proprietors ? 

I should think it is ; the doubt will rest whether the person who has been 
called by the Clerk of a Union the proprietor, is the proprietor in fee ; that it 
is a property under some tenure there can be Uttle doubt ; the name of the party 
may be another question. ^ 

(19-28.) mm2 8178, 
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'Captain 8178- Do you consider a person to be a proprietor in fee, when he is a pro- 

T. A. Larcom, prietor of a lease for lives renewable for ever ? 

No, he would not be. This is one of the anomalies and difficulties which beset 
1 st May 1849 . questions as to the liabilities of property in Ireland. 

8179. Was the Beport of the Commissioners for inquiring into the number 
and boundaries of Poor Law Unions and Electoral Divisions in Ireland drawn up 
under your authority, and with your full concm’rence ? 

Yes, it was. 

8180. Do you still adhere to the opinions expressed in that Report ? 

Entirely. 

8181. Nothing that has since occurred has led you to alter in any respect the 
views which you there expressed? 

On the contrai’y, every inquiry and every circumstance that has coino to our 
knowledge has tended to confirm the opinions expressed in that Report. 

8182. Have you had many communications in the meanwhile with landed 
proprietors and others, in order to enable you to test your first recommendation 
by discrepancies of opinion or experience brought to bear from local sources 
upon your recommendation ? 

We have ; and it has been very satisfactory to find that many proprietors who 
have come prepared to dissent from us, and to disapprove of the line which we 
had adopted, on a fuller explanation and fuller examination of the grounds on 
which we are acting, have gone away generally very well satisfied. In fact, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that 1 think the views of every proprietor and of 
every party may be perfectly met in tliis question, so far as they are compatible 
with one another. There are many people, no doubt, who have advocated the 
subdivision of rating into townlands, and others into single properties, and there 
have been advocates of other opinions equally extreme j but a very short expla- 
nation has generally sufficed to satisfy them all, that they could not wholly carry 
out their views without very great injury to others or to the community. 

8183. You still adhere to the opinion expressed in this Report, that, with a 
view of carrying the Poor Law advantageously into operation, there should be 
the means, in all cases, of applying the Workhouse test? 

I still adhere to my opinion expressed in the Report, that the Workhouse 
test is the most satisfactory, and indeed the only test that possesses any efficacy 
at all. One view, however, in dividing the Unions, and proposing smaller ones, 
is not only with a view to the imposition of the Workhouse test as a protection 
against relief being obtained by people who do not require it, but also as placing 
the Workhouse as a house of refuge within the reach of all the poor people of 
the country. On the one hand, it was exceedingly necessary to talce care that 
no pec]ile should receive relief wlio did not require it ; but, on the other hand, 
it was equally necessary that they should all have access to some one or other 
house of relief; and both those considerations tended to a reduction of the 
Unions. 

8184. Do you consider the present state of Ireland, and that in which it has 
been since the occurrence of the potato famine, as an exceptional case ; and have 
you, in the recommendation contained in your Report, directed your attention, 
not to the course to be pursued in an exceptional case, but with a view to the 
permanent and beneficial operation of the Poor Law in Ireland? 

Our view has been to provide for the ordinary circumstances of the country, 
which have been, no doubt, exceedingly aggravated, and thrown into much 
stronger relief, by the late distress. I'here is nothing in the present circum- 
stances that contradicts the advisability of the arrangements one should wish to 
make permanently ; they are merely placed in much stronger relief and made 
more prominent by the recent distress. 

8185. Supposing you had been dealing with the divisions of Unions in Ireland 
at the first introduction of the Poor Law, should you have made, or should you 
have recommended, an adherence to the existing divisions of Unions, or, for the 
reasons you have stated, would you have preferred dividing the larger Union.s 
into smaller ones ? 

1 should prefer dividing the larger Unions. If I were acting on the original 

instructions 
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instructions issued by the Poor La-w Commissioners, I should come to the con- 
clusion which is indicated in this Report. I would not, in that case, have made 
precisely the same boundaries as are now recommended. I do not find the 
country now a tabula rasa, but it is already occupied by Unions ; the houses 
are there built, 

818G. Viewing the question in the abstract from the outset, do vou conceive 
that it would have been more advantageous to the public interest that a smaller 
area of Unions should have been given, more especially in the West and in the 
South ? 

Decidedly. I have a map here which shows how seven-miles Unions would 
divide the country — [_produdng the same.'] — ^This is a map exhibiting the positions 
of the present Workhouses, with a circle of seven miles radius drawn round 
each of the present 130 Workhouses, by which the Committee will perceive tat 
considerable tracts of the country are left wholly without Workhouse accom- 
modation. Within those tracts we propose to erect the new houses, their position 
being also shown on this map, and surrounded by a circle of the same radius 
in another colour. 

8187. When you say that you would apportion the Workhouses to the country 
now, and that you would add a considerable number, are you not aware that at 
the time the Poor Law was first brought into operation, there was a considerable 
difficulty found in inducing the country to consent to the erection even of the 
first limited number of 110 Workhouses ? 

Yes, I recollect that I heard that at the time ; I was not emploved then. 

8188. The number first contemplated was 110, and subsequently they were 
increased to 130 ? 

Yes. 

8189. And in the larger districts, in the West of Ireland particularly, great 
difficultv was found even in obtaining the erection of the Workhouses that w’ere 
first built there ? 

I have no knowledge of that ; I was not at all connected with the Poor Law 
adjuinistration at the time. I cannot doubt that such was the case, as it would 
require a large sum of money. I think it is germane to a question that has been 
pul, to say that the object of the Workhouses then was very different ; out-door 
relief was not contemplated. 

8190. Do the Committee understand you to say tliat when your present plan 
is carried into effect, it will bring all parts of the country within seven miles of a 
Poor-house ? 

As nearly as possible, under present circumstances. It will approximate to it. 
There are still mountain districts, containing very poor people, which will not 
•be brought within tliat distance, but the object has been to approximate to that 
distance as much as possible. 

8191. Will you have the goodness to state some of the leading cases of excess 
of distance which exist under the present Union divisions in Ireland ? 

The Union of Ballina, which was chosen for a type in thi.g Report, is so large 
that the remote parts are 40 miles, I think, from the bouse. 

8192. It was stated by a former witness. Colonel Clark, that in the Union of 
Kenraare, there is likewise a distance of 40 miles to be travelled. Are there not 
distances in other Unions, and that in no very inconsiderable number, which 
operate injuriously, in your judgment, for the two purposes for which those houses 
•were intended, namely, the relief of the destitute, and as a check to improper 
and fraudulent demands? 

One could easily name several ; and your Lordships may perceive them by 
inspection of this map. Here is the Union of Westport before me; the remote 
part of Achill cannot be less than 35 or 40 miles from the house at Westport ; 
and the whole of Clew Bay lies between them ; that is one of the Unions which 
we propose to divide into two parts. 

8193. Have any cases come within your knowledge illustrative of the extreme 
hardship which these distances produce upon the destitute poor? 

Many cases have been stated to us of the difficulty that people found in reach- 
ing the houses ; I heard of cases in which poor people had died by the way ; 
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■vve dkl not think it necessary to make detailed inquiries into the particular casc-s ; 
they were notorious and patent to everybody. 

8H)4. Til relation to the distance which an applicant for relief has had frequently 
to travel, have you had any remonstrances made ? 

It has been mentioned that a poor man had to walk ifiO miles before he was 
relieved ; and I saw, a few days ago, in a paper, a statement as to a man lio 
walked to a house a considerable number of miles, and was rejected, and died on 
the road, 

8195. With reference to the town of i’lrklow, on the eastern coast, would that 
be within seven miles distance of the Poor-house or the Electoral Division, whicli 
is still further than the town ? 

It is about half way between the Union houses of Rathdrum and Gorey, and 
is not, 1 thinlc, more than eight or nine miles from either. We have not pro- 
posed any alteration there in regard to the Unions. 

819G. 7'he Electoral Division of Arklow? 

Yes ; it is shown on this map ; some parts of it are within seven miles, 
I think. 

8197. When you speak of miles, do you mean Irish or English miles ? 

English miles. 

8198. Inthe list of new Unions which you have put down, have you jml them 
down in your view of the pressure of the respective cases, so as to enable the 
Committee to conclude that it is your judgment that No. 1, case Belmiillct, is 
more pressing than No. 50, the case ofKilrea? 

We endeavoured to put them down, as far as we could, in the order of their 
urgency. I have here a rough memorandum for my own guidance. The Poor 
law Commissioners had already resolved on erecting a house at Bd mullet ; the 
case was so striking, but had made no arraugement for separating it from Mallina. 
"We place that first in order of the new Unions ; the others follow in succcssioit, 
till we come to Kilrea, which we consider of comparatively little importance, 
because the country is very well circumstanced. Many representations, liowcvoi% 
have been made of the advantages of a Union there, arising chiefly from the 
property around it being unconnected altogether with the county of Antrim, atxl 
pnneeted with the county of IDerry, within which it lies ; the circunistances of 
it stand thus. It is proposed to be formed from two Electoral Divisions, at 
present in Magherafelt Union, four from Ballymoney Union, and three from 
Coleraine Union. The Guardians of Magherafelt and Ballymoney arc in favour 
of the change, but the Coleraine Board is opposed to it. The following influen- 
tial individuals Lave also advocated the change: Sir Robert T’ergusoii, M.P. ; 
Mr. Bateson, M. P. ; Sir Edward M'Naghteu ; Mr. Moore ; Mr. Macartney • 
Mr. Spottiswood, and Mr. Bicknell, agent to the London Drapers Company • 
area 64,668 ; pojmlation 32,663 ; value 30,362/. ; distances from the Workhouses 
of the adjoining Unions— from Coleraine, Hmiles ; Ballymoney, 9 ; Ballymena, 
12; Magherafelt, 13|; Newtown Limavaddy, 17^ Your Lordships will see that 
the_ distance of the centre of this Union is considerable, from the surrounding 
Unions ; yet we do not consider that so pressing a case as any of the others, and 
accordingly we placed it at the bottom of our list. 

8199. Are those distances English or Irish miles? 

English. 

8200. In giving this recommendation for 50 new Unions, have you contem- 

plated the necessary and essential part of the change ; the erection of separate 
Workhouses in each of those new Unions r ^ 

I think that it is useless to proclaim, any Union without a Workhouse ; the 
Workhouse is the very soul of the Union. 

8201. Might it not be found, not only useless, but mischievous, if an attemiit 
■were made to have two Unions, in one of which the Workhouse was situated. 
a.nd in the other of which the Workhouse, not being situated, might lead to col- 
lisions between the Boards of Guardians? 

Our object in proposing new Unions was, that there should be a house in 
each ; if a house is not created, the Union does not exist, in my mind. 

8202. You 
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8202. You consider it more essential that there should he a new house within 
each of tloe divisions you have laid down, than tliat there should be a separate 
lioard of Guardians in each ? 

I consider the erection of a Workhouse the most essential thing- the govern- 
ment of It will follow. Tt was very difficult at first to find 130 Boards of 
Guardians, and there _would_ be a great difficulty in finding .50 more; but I do 
not doubt that they will be found, and by degrees will work satisfactorily. 

8203. By recommending that, in the first instance, in some districts the new 

Workhouses should be considered as subsidiary houses, and subject to the power 
of the Board at the parent Union ? ^ 

Ihat detail of executive government would rest more with the Poor Law 
Commissioners. We feel strongly the importance of having a Workhouse, within 
the space of which we recommend that the Electoral Divisions should be grouped 
mto a Umon, and that ultimately there should be a separate Board of Guardians 
lor that house. At present there may be great difficulties in working some of 
the new Unions, and it will be for the judgment of the Poor Law Commissioners 
to work them as they think best, by Vice-Guardians or other means ; but those 
are temporary expedients. 

8204. Have you not made a recommendation that where the Boai’d of Guar- 
dians in any one of the new Unions might be weak in point of numljers or in 
the jiosition and education of the parties, that that difficulty might be met at 
least for a time, by associating with that Board of Guardians a responsible and 
paid officer to assist in their duties ? 

That has been often recommended, and ive have, I believe, in this Report 
suggested that as one of the modes in which it may be done ; but it belongs 
ratlier to the executive functions of the Poor Law Commissioners than to our 
recommendation. Our view is, that it would be better to have new Unions and 
Workhouses, even with these temporary expedients, than to leave things as 
they are. ® 

820.'). That suggestion being contained in your Report, will you state whether 
m your judgment, the government of the house by a local Board of Guardians’ 
with a resident officer, would not he more likely to be effectual than bringing the 
two houses under the management of one Board of Guardians sitting at the 
very place wliicli,^ by the liypothesis which renders a division iiecessai-y, is 
extremely distant from the more remote part ? 

It would be decidedly better. 

8206. Do you consider the quesiion of the division of Unions, and the division 

ot Electoral Divisions, to be so totally distinct as to be entitled to a sepai-ate 
consideration ? ^ 

They hang very much together, the necessity for them ; so much so, that I 
thmk if the new Electoral Divisions were carried into effect without the Unions 
the changes would lose very much of their utility. ' 

8207. Supposing no change to be made in the Electoral Divisions at all and 
that they were allowed to remain as they are ; still, in those great Unions, would 
your opinion respecting the necessity of dividing them continue unchanged ? 

I apprehend it w'ould. 

8208. Have you considered at all the cost of the Workhouses first built, and 
do you consider that the same amount of expense would be required in the smaller 
Unions for those which are now about to be built? 

We have ascertained the expense of building the present houses, and it averages 
12/. a head tor the persons accommodated; they vary very much in size from 
houses affording accommodation for 200 to 300 up to a house for 1,400 paupers, 
in some places. My impression— but I speak from memory— is. that the Castle^ 
derg house affords accommodation for 200 people, and the Limerick house 
accommodation for 1,400. Now, the houses that would be necessary for the 
Unions that we recommend would be £iU of a moderate class, giving, on an 
average, accommodation to 400 or 500 persons. 

8209. V' hat would be the size of the largest of the new ones ? 

To hold probably about 600 or 800. 
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8210. Did not tlae want of adequate in-door accommodation during the late 
distressing times lead to the necessity of the erection of temporaiy buildings in 
many instances, and temporary provision, by hiring auxiliary houses, where the 
temporary accommodation could not be given in the existing Workhouses ? 

No doubt to a very considerable extent, and also to the enlargement of the 
present houses ; it would, I think, in most cases, have been better to have spent 
the money in building another house. 

8211. Has that not led in many instances to the erection of temporary sheds 
and buildings, of which the permanent value will be but small as compared with, 
the expense which has been locally and temporarily incurred ? 

I cannot doubt that it has ; but it was necessary, no doubt, at the time. 

8212. So far as that excess of expenditure has existed, and as it may be a])prc- 
hended that it will be continued if the pressure continues and extends, may not 
that be considered as a set-off against the expense that would be incurred by new 
Union Workhouses? 

I have no doubt that new Union Workhouses will be found cheaper in the 
end, than the maintenance of the temporary accommodation which has been 
necessary. 

8213. You have not stated tlie exact amount that would be necessary for 
building each of the new Workhouses which you propose ? 

I have stated that it will differ with their size ; the average size will be to 
contain from 400 to 500. The whole sum that will be necessary for Ireland, 
supposing it simultaneously carried out over the whole country, would be about 
250,000/. or 300,000/. ; but i should not contemplate or recommend, knowing 
the great financial difficulties of the country at the present time, that it should 
be done all at once. I would suggest at first the building of 10 or 20 houses, 
which would require perhaps 60,000/. You could not build even the whole of 
them in the first year, so that 30,000/. or 40,000/. even might be enough to 
begin with. 

8214. From what source do you calculate you can get this money? 

W'e sought to keep the expense as low as possible, but it was not within our 
province to consider from what source the funds should be provided. 

8215. In respect to the effect that might, in your judgment, be produced by the 
establishment of those new Unions and those new Workhouses, have you any 
doubt that with respect to the general expenses of Poor Law relief, there would 
be a great saving by a greater efficiency of the Workhouse test, and a diminution 
or out-door relief : 

I cannot doubt that very great economy must result from it in every one of 
those particulars. ■' 



S-16. Do you not think that if such new Unions were established, and Work- 
houses speciaUy adapted for Poor Law purposes were built, a better discipline 
and a more n^d enforcement of the rules might not be relied on, than in the 
hoSesT''^^^ houses, or in houses built for other purposes, but hired for Work- 

No doubt about it. 



8217. Have you any doubt at all that the enforcement of discipline, rule and 
order, is one of the most useful and operative means of applying the Workhouse 
test m Ireland ? 

Decidedly. 



8218. You have spoken of the excessive expenditure which had been incurred 
with respect to the present Union Workhouses, have you not? 

] said very great ; 1 do not think it was excessive. 



8219. You_ spoke of the great expenditure that had been incurred 
sequent additions to the present Union Workhouses in Ireland- 
1 said I understood additions had been made. 



in the sub- 



that subject, but I do not see any reason to 
must have been an exceedingly expensive operation, 

and 
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and very difficult to control the expenditure on the erection of 130 houses all at 
once over the whole country. I do not see any reason for thinking that the 
expenditure was excessive. 

8221. Without necessarily assuming that there was an undue expenditure at 
that time, have you any doubt that the experience that iias been acquired in the 
erection of the 130 Workhouses already existing, must lead to a better principle 
of construction, and a saving in the construction of those that remain to be 
erected ? 

No doubt, I think, it clearly must; besides which, the erection even of a 
smaller number alone would be vastly easier. 

8222. Will you state to the Committee, whether you have communicated 
with any of the Boards of Guardians on the subject of the proposed division of 
Unions ? 

We have made known to all existing Boards of Guardians the change which 
we propose to make in the present Unions. 

8223. Did you do that in writing, and have you got their answers? 

We did it by circular, a copy of which is annexed to our Report; the 
answers are all in the office in Dublin ; some, I think, did not answer them 
at all. 

8224. Without going into detail, what was the general import of those 
answers ; was it, generally speaking, affirmative or negative? 

They were very much mLxed ; I think the subject was sometimes misunder- 
stood ; some of the Boards appeared to think that as the letter related only to 
the Unions, we were not about to propose any alterations, except alterations of 
Unions, and they thought that alterations of Electoral Divisions were of greater 
or of as great importance ; they misunderstood our circular in that respect. 

8225. On the part of many who may have expressed a negative opinion on the 
subject, were you able distinctly to trace that negative opinion to a doubt with 
respect to tlie funds from whence the expense of building those new houses 
would come ? 

That question was, by one of the Boards, I recollect, distinctly asked, and we 
answered, as we have done to this Committee, that we had no information on 
that subject. 

8226. Are you not able to state to the Committee, from the communications 
you have received, not only from Boards of Guardians, but from individuals 
who have communicated with you, that very great uncertainty exists with 
respect to the mere fact, whether they will obtain the same assistance from the 
public in building the new houses that w-as given for the old ? 

'J'here is very great doubt upon that point. I think I saw not long since, an 
answer from the Poor Law Commissioners to some Union which bad asked that 
question, saying that they were not aware of any source from which it should be 
derived, except their own funds, and I have no doubt that great uncertainty 
exists on that subject. 

8227. Viewing the present state of the Union accounts, as laid before the 
Committee, and as must be known publicly to you, do you not consider that no 
expectation of being able to provide the funds for building those Workhouses 
from mere local resources, without the same help that was given towards the 
erection of the previous VVorkhouses, would lead to the failure of the plan? 

I should fear that it would be impossible for the Unions to build the houses 
themselves in their present stale, because the positions which we propose for them 
are, generally speaking, the poorest parts of the country. 

8228. At the time when tlie former Workhouses were built, Irejarid was in a 
state of comparative general prosperity ? 

Yes, it was ; 1839, 1840, and 1841 were average years. 

8229. At the present time, when tlie condition of Ireland is so far different, do 
you think that it is reasonable to expect, assuming the necessity of creating those 
new Unions, and the consequent necessity of building new Workhouses, that the 
funds should be locally provided, without help ? 

If it was impossible to provide them under more favourable circumstances, 
(19.22.) N N when 
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when the first houses were erected, I should think that it would be quite hopeless 
to expect it now. 

8230. Did not the Boards of Guardians, to which you communicated your 
intentions, generally object to it, on the ground of additional expense, in conse- 
quence of the staffs that would be created ? 

That objection was frequently made, and, in some cases, we inquired into it 
specially, and we found that they were, in those Unions, already employing 
additional officers ; they had double matrons, they had a double staff of surgeons, 
double masters for the house, and additional clerks, so that in fact the additional 
staff would have supplied a staff for the new house. 

8231. Was not that generally the case in the instances in which you inquired 
into the circumstances, after having received such communications ? 

1 did not say generally \ in some cases it was so. 

8232. Were you enabled to satisfy the parties who took that view, that their 
view was an erroneous one, and that, in point of fact, there would be no material 
addition to the expense f 

That has been constantly our argument, and I have not heard it refuted, nor 
the reverse maintained by any one who has conferred with us on the subject. 

8233. Independently of the expense of the establishments, have yon any doubt 
that the substitution of a well-regulated system of in-door relief, and a more 
general application of the Workhouse test, which would he consequent on smaller 
Unions and more Workhouses, would produce, in the long run, an economy to 
those very districts more than commensurate with the expense of the increased 
establishments ? 

That is decidedly our impression. 

8234. Is it your opinion that an establishment would cost less than 2,000/. 
per annum? 

We have not inquired into what it would actually cost ; it bears the same ratio 
to the houses that the present staff does to the present houses ; but the exact cost 
formed no part of our inquiry. 

8235. In the original construction of those Unions, it was laid down as a prin- 
ciple, that in all cases they should be built in market towns; has not that, 
practically, without discussing the expediency of the question, led to placing the 
Workhouses, in many instances, in situations which are not central ? 

To some extent, no doubt it has. I think the first question with the original 
Poor Law Commissioners was, to j^certain the best site for a house, whicli 
according to their instructions, was generally the place to which the people of the 
country, who were likely to become Guardians, most constantly resorted in the 
progress of their common business ; and. having fixed upon the site, they divided 
the intermediate country as well as they could. 

8236. Can you state whether it is the custom of Guardians to resort very much 

to the small country towns in Ireland in the same way that farmers in this country 
are accustomed to do ? ^ 

Not to the same extent. 

8237. Do not you tliink that a facility for the attendance of the Guardians, 
and more especially a reasonable facility for the attendance of the elected as well 
as the ex-officio Guardians at the Board, is a great check upon abuse? 

No doubt it is. 

8238. In the case of the Union of Rathkeale, you are aware that by fixing the 
house in the market town of Rathkeale, there is a distance of between 20 and 30 
miles from the extreme boundary of that Union to be travelled by every Guardian 
from that part of the county, and that in the course of last vear two days’ 
attendance in the week was required from the Guardians ; should you have any 
expectation of being able to get that weekly attendance in the winter season ? 

Not without the most extreme inconvenience to the Guardians, besides great 
personal suffering ; and that formed one of the points to which our attention was 
especially directed by Sir George Grey's instructions at the commencement of our 
inquiry. 

8239. Will 
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8239. \yill you slate wlictlier in relation to supplies of food and the other 
auppl.es which a.-e wanting for the Irish WorkhousL there is a necessary con 
ue.cion between a market town and the furnishing of those supplies ? ^ 

rhat seems to me to be the principal advantage of having the houses in a town 
They get more tradesmen to contract, and they get their contracts cbesner 
I have heard it stated by the Inspector of a Union near Dublin that great incon’ 
venienee arises from the house being in the town, because the farmers\nd neonle 
attended to die markets m dieir Board-room, instead of attending to the businLs 
of the Board, But I have heard that one of the houses in Keriy is built two or 
vmlmiTtrtrr"^ ' r town, 111 the midst of a bog, and it is excessively incon- 
supplies * Guardians and to the people, as well as to the house, in procuring 

‘“f “'“y ™se in your new Unions, you liavinir already 

exhausted for the most part all the larger towns, do you not consider that a cen- 
InoV Union Workhouses, both with regard to the facility of 

applications lor relief, the attendance of the Believing Officer, and above dl 
importanc1r““ Guardians themselves, is a matter of very considerable 

tbi?k ™*'i if”'* converged. I do not 

think It indispensable that the site should be in a town, but there should be the 
necessary couvemeuees for sucli a building, such as roads, a good snpdv rf 
water, a facility in obtaining land, and many other local circumstances that^sliould 
nfluence the consideration of each ease ; but that is not a point int“wS we 
have very fully gone. We considered that it would he for the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to inquire into those circumsfances, and fix the exact site bv local 
exanimaUon which would be now exceeiUngly tedious ; we only say that there 
should be a house conveniently situated within the proposed Union/ 

nf^ml’rW ^ to «« 130 Unions, and the selection 

of a market town was pointed out as essential to the management of the Poor 
Law Ireland, wil you state to the Committee whether you think, with respect 
to he selection of the imw sites for Workhouses, it would be expedient to adhere 
with the same inflexibility to that rule ? ‘ nunere 

I think eyeiy case should be separately considered. I have given two instances 
one m which mconvenience arises from the house being in^ the town, and the 
other where it arises from the house being out of the town. 

8242 AVhat was the inconvenience when the house was out of the town’ 
culty L otohda" suppS::*’^ *“ H, and there was a'diffi- 

8243. Is there not a difficulty that suggests itself to your mind the want of 
convenience for the horses and servants of the Guardians; who liav^ to atTend hi 
a country place out of a town ; where would they place their horses and sen-ants 
^ sitting in their Board-room’ 

JNo doubt some personal inconvenience might arise from that. 

attSncr?°“*‘' “ ™”y instances, interfere to prevent 

To some extent it might especially in the country and in winter. In the 
country churches m Ireland it is not unusual to erect sheds close to the chiu'ches 
where the people put up their horses and carriages. 

**'”* *'“to '^tn-e difficulties found in procuring sites ■ 
erection of the former houses considerably enhanced 
by the high price that in some instances they paid for the land ? ^ nnancea 

1 have no personal knowledge on that point. 

8246. You can have no doubt that the price of land for sites, comprehendimr 
so large an area as that which is now recommended for Workhousesf would be 
vey much more considerable within the immediate vicinity of the great cities 
and towns than it would be in rural places ? 

I 1^° “* *‘ T”*'* *^! expensive ; and if it were placed abso- 

lutely withm a town, it would be impossible to purchase the ground, for bv a 
recent Act of Parliament 25 additional acres are allowed ^ 
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8247. Are you aware, with respect to sites required for Poor Law ]iurposes, 
that there ai’e not the same facilities gdveD. by law which are given with respect 
to the acquisition of sites for gaols and other public buildings ? 

I understand there is no such facility under the Poor Law Acts. 

8248. Is not that a very great disadvantage to which the public are subjected 
in acquiring sites for Workhouses, and does not that tend to raise the price of 
land ? 

Yes; I cannot seewhy sites for houses bought for Poor Law purposes should 
not be dealt with as in the cases of sites for other public purposes. 

8249. Is it proposed to have any land attached to those houses? 

I apprehend that the same principle will prevail ; it is now thought desirable 
to attach at least land enough to be used I'or the instiuction of the children ; 
25 acres. 

8250. Do you mean the agricultural instruction of the children as recom- 
mended in the last Poor Law Act ? 

Yes. 

8251. In your Report, have you distinguished the application of the young 
labourers for the purposes of instruction from the employment of the able- 
bodied paupers in agricultural labour 1 

That is not a point to which our attention was specially directed ; but we 
could not fail to consider the question, because it was very much mooted at the 
time that the self-supporting Workhouses were talked of, to which I confess 
I was wholly indisposed. 

8252. Did you apprehend the danger of making the Poor Law system more 
attractive, if the able-bodied pauper received or was indulged with agricultural 
work, and freed during that work from the restraint of the Poor-house? 

The Poor-houses would become extremely populous, if the people were sui-e of 
finding well-paid labour there. 



8253. And even without receiving more for their labour than their main- 
tenance, their lodging, comfortable clothing and fuel, Lave you any doubt that 
if labour out of doors were superadded to that, the condition of the pauper would 
be more attractive than if, with all these recited advantages, he was subject to a 
strict invariable discipline within the walla of the Workhouse ? 

It would come into the category of that scheme by which labour and relief arc 
confounded. 



8254. And which you consider to be very mischievous ? 

Most mischievous. 

8255. Will you tell the Committee in what proportion you consider the 
Electoral Divisions of the North of Ireland to differ from the Electoral Divisions 
in the West? 

They are, generally speaking, smaller, and in many cases more conterminous 
with property. I think that those are the chief points of difference ; they 
embrace a gi-eat many considerations ; but they are really the chief points of 
difference. 

8266. At the time the Electoral Divisions were struck out, were the officers 
who were charged with the responsibility of making those Divisions in possession 
of better data and greater facilities in making the Divisions in the North than in 
the West? 

Really I apprehend it resolves itself almost into that. In the North they had 
the Ordnance Surveys, and therefore were in possession of the townland bound- 
aries ; that is to say, in possession of maps on a uniform scale wliich exhibited 
the townlands, and also the topographical detail of every part of the district to 
be divided. They had likewise the Government valuation then recently made 
by Mr. Griffiths founded upon those maps, while in tlie South and West they had 
no uniform maps ; nor, indeed, any which contained the townland boundaries ; nor 
bad they the valuable guide which the Government townland valuation afforded 
in the North. I'hey were compelled either to look at the country itself, or to get 
the best maps they could procure on different scales. The smallest unit, 

therefore, 
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tlierefoi’e, topographically speaking, of which they became cognizant, was the 
parish. 

8257. Did not the landlords generally give every possible assistance by pro- 
ducing their own private maps ? 

I do not know ; I was not employed in it; I only speak of the public maps 
and documents that were available at that time. 



Cn])/ain 
T. A. Larcom, 
R. E. 

1st May 1849. 



825S. In the part of Ireland where the officei’s charged were possessed of the 
best elements upon which to come to a sound conclusion, they adopted bounda- 
ries which were smaller than those of Connaught, and which were more conter- 
minous with property ? 

Yes, generally speaking. 

8259. Which of the two principles do you consider to be the best, the prin- 
ciple which was adopted in Ulster, or the principle which, with the absence of 
the necessary information, was adopted, perhaps accidentally or casually, in the 
West and South ? 

I thinlc the principle was the same, because the instructions were so, but the 
practice differed, from their not possessing the same information in both places. 

8260. In which was the result the best? 

In the North, as practice and experience have shown. 

8261. Could you state the average area, the population and the valuation of 
the Electoral Divisions of Ulster, as compared with those of Connaught ? 

I have had them made out as to area. 

8262. Can you give the Committee any information with r aspect to the 
existing size of the Unions and Electoral Divisions in Ireland ? 

These are Returns — {•producing the 5ame]— one showing the reductions which 
will be made in the existing Unions by our proposals, the other showing the 
average size of the present Electoral Divisions in each Union in Ireland. The 
average size in Lurgan, for example, is 3,960 acres ; and so in succession for the 
other Unions, down to Clifden, where they average 47,376. The res^t of which 
is, that the average size of the Electoral Divisions, in 88 of the Unions therein 
mentioned, exceeds 7.000 acres in extent. In Connaught there are 16 Unions, 
the average size of whose Electoral Divisions exceeds 7,000 acres in extent ; in 
Munster 31, in Ulster there are 14, in Leinster 27. 



The Returns are handed in. 
(A.) 



RETURN showing the old Unions, wliich will be reduced in Extent by the Establishment 
of those proposed, and the Approximate Amount of those Reductions. 









PRESENT EXTENT. I 


REDUCED EXTENT. 


NAMES OF UNIONS. 






















A”*- 


PopulatioD. 


V&luRtiOD. 


Area. 


Population. 


Valuation. 












£. 






£. 


Abbeyleix 


- - - 


_ 


113,653 


41,230 


66,759 


97,663 


37,818 


60,811 


- - - 


_ 


109,109 


72,168 


103,078 


128,065 


40,.560 




Atliy - 


- 


- 


162,683 


47,912 


102,882 


, 114,780 


35,202 


78,035 




_ 




507,154 


120,787 


95,774 


157,195 


51,982 


43,182 




. 


- 


219,448 


99,026 


151,665 


102,087 


43,566 






_ . _ 


- ■ 


190,635 


8.5,031 


86,217 


117,217 






Ballymoney 


- - - 


- 


127,057 
148,558 ' 


48,812 

40,687 


73,087 

90,888 


94,852 

116,782 


31,140 

36,502 


56,595 

84,170 




_ _ - 




1.50,042 


81,772 


136,106 


108,134 


50,940 




Banti-y - 
Boyle 


_ _ _ 


_ 


137,256 


56,165 


41,830 


82,441 


25,277 




. 


- 


181,293 


71,855 


81,409 


128,707 


52,813 






_ 


. 


178,348 


30,888 


24,366 


126,696 


24,102 


19,606 


Callan - 


- - - 


_ 


111,558 


38,524 


84,103 


92,306 


30,382 




rnrlow - 


. 


- 


196,402 


78,086 


179,037 


123,060 


5-4,451 




Carrick-on-Shannon 


- 


132,516 


67,077 


61,460 


90,200 


47,620 





N N 3 . {j:ontinued) 
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(A.) — "Return showing the old Unions, &c. — continued. 



li. JL. 

1st May 1849. 



NAMES OF UNIONS. 


PRESENT EXTENT. 


REDUCED EXTENT. 


Area. 


Populatioo 


. Valuation. 


Area. 




Valiintion. 


Castlereagh - - - - 

Cavan - 
Clogheen - 

Coleraine - - - - 

Cork - - - - - 

Donegal - - - - - 

Dungarvan - - - - 

Dunmanway - - - - 

Edenderry - - - - 

Ennis - - - - - 

Enniscortliy - - - - 

Enniskillen - 

Ennistymon - 

Fermoy - - - - 

Galway - - - - - 

Glenties - - - - - 

Gort - - - - - 

G i-anard - - - - 

Kanturk - - - - 

Kells 

Kilkenny - - - - 

Killaruey - - - - 

Kilraaliock - - - - 

Kilrusli - - - - - 

Litnei'ick - - - - 

Lismore - - - - 

Listowel - - - - - 

Longford - - - - 

Loughrea - - - - 

Macroom - - - - 

Magherafelt - - - - 

Manorhamilton - 

Midleton - - - - 

Mohill - - - - - 

Mountmellick - - - - 

Mullingar - - - . 

Naas - - - - 

Nenagh - - - - - 

Newcastle - - - - ; 

New Ross - - - - 

Oldcastle - - - - 

Parsonstown - - - 

Rathdrum - - _ _ 

Rathkeale - - , _ 

Roscommon - - - _ 

Roscrea - - - . . 

ScarifF - - - - _ 

Shillelagh - - _ _ 

Skibbereen - - « . 

Sligo - - - . _ 

Swmeford - - . _ 

Thurles - - - _ . 

Tipoerary - - _ _ 

Tralee - - - _ _ 

Tuam - . _ 

Waterford - , _ _ 

Westport - . « _ ; 


■ 262,827 

178,723 
162,351 
112,176 
142,730 
174,990 
163,826 
91,133 
164,522 
201,959 
193,024 
233,588 

165.074 

205,998 

292,760 

294,603 

108.075 
138,907 
260,265 
115,935 
275,069 
249,690 
165,131 
148,814 
171,509 

99.678 
209,261 
208,625 
152,308 
194,981 
155,847 
162,471 
145,683 
137,768 
220,968 
251,054 
199,3.35 
216,884 
180,037 
203,285 
109,802 
171,962 
223,109 
161,612 
176,775 
156,374 
108,975 
104,154 
236,592 1 
254,995 1 
208,476 
154,542 
186,661 
350,722 
191,537 

153,184 

344,707 


92,864 

97,271 

47,033 

52,704 

156,657 

41,371 

68.642 
30,627 
34,679 
77,840 
61,652 
81,634 
49,935 

92.353 
88,973 
43,571 

43.643 
55,130 
85,861 
45,282 

120,082 

53,345 

75,687 

82.353 

132,067 
38,617 
; 78,766 
87,757 
71,774 
58,818 
80,816 
45,990 
78,428 
68,859 

67.874 
73,272 
52,228 

89.874 
60,007 
74,923 

48,373 

76,528 

56,709 

68,174 

83,437 

63,016 

63,563 
34,800 
; 04,508 
11,054 
73,629 
71,976 ; 
79,616 : 
91,663 1 
74,974 

84,360 ] 
77,952 


f. 

114,350 

127,282 

62,761 

76,410 

365,623 

31,639 

94,591 

44,085 

98,634 

101,222 

126,921 

96,109 

67,487 

153,453 

100,777 

16,330 

53,037 

87,209 

106,114 

123,.339 

247,770 

85,829 

177,881 

69,449 

206,861 

64,583 

97,558 

124,497 

91,007 

93.876 

75,339 

47,284 

163,070 

57,778 

89,914 

190,944 

136,232 

119,802 

109,499 

109,748 

79,721 

109,286 

153,246 

138,337 

85,873 

102,171 

44,609 

64,485 

98,266 

142,030 

46,016 

108,931 

148,326 

113,854 

86,236 

193,771 

38,876 


153,820 

122,140 

141,560 

94,783 

58,129 

163,156 

102,016 

89,928 

142,359 

121,567 

184,061 

152,971 

69,402 

159,088 

147,540 

210,200 

97,544 

117,408 

138,103 

99,512 

115,788 

136,052 

114.219 
111,933 

97,076 

87,913 

149,402 

106,395 

95,020 

165,102 

140,777 

128,080 

110,274 

83,635 

176,843 

170.219 
139,616 
171,594 
132,181 
162,473 
103,066 
103,325 
141,943 

72,253 

107,428 

89,360 

87,975 

96,464 

113,140 

99,570 

167,396 

137,185 

141,430 

106,697 

144,070 

116,493 

194,610 


1 PopuUtinii 

65,796 

70,117 

42,742 

45,122 

123,01.3 

30.763 
43,674 
29,906 
30,377 
49,781 
57,963 
61,653 
30,400 
67,924 
67,680 
24,679 
40,255 

46.764 

43,725 

40,3«0 

68,282 

27,840 

49,784 

04,245 

99,091 

34,030 

54.120 
48,958 1 
40,431 1 
50,433 
73,397 
32,737 
53,011 
45,375 
56,310 

80.120 
40,279 
69,916 
35,876 
58,055 
44,634 
46,333 
41,674 
37,405 
47,678 

. 45,181 
40,887 
32,043 
58,404 
65,357 
63,089 
60,978 
02,134 : 
48,702 
62,600 
69,963 1 
56,007 


£. 

74,438 

91,237 

59,607 

68,897 

205,800 

28,337 

59,997 

43,102 

80,266 

70,203 

121,657 

80,372 

33,040 

116,089 

79,226 

8,026 

49,824 

78,339 

53,617 

108,118 

126,833 

43,842 

125,053 

44,401 

14.3,150 

56,799 

09,490 

70,879 

59,954 

80,457 

08,9K2 

30,204 

11.5,08.5 

35,425 

72,207 

130,140 

106,814 

90,60!) 

67,432 

90,072 

74.832 
70,330 

110,042 
75,297 
50, .361 
71,079 
21,128 
58,489 
59,6.‘}9 
09,979 
42,950 
90,05.1 
120,11,5 
61,848 

09.832 
.67,043 
28,906 



(B.) 
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(B.) 

RETURN showing the avnmgo She of the EnnoToitsL Divisions in each Union 
in Ireland. 



Lurgan 

liciJUst 

Lisburn 

Carrickmaeross - 
Dublin, North - 
Ratlitiown 
Coleraine - 
Kinsale 

Castlebiayney - 

Shillel^h - 

Monaglian 

Dungannon 

BaniDridge 

Dundalk - 

Ballymoney 

Stra&ane - 

Celbridge - 

Newtownards 

Clogher - 

Newry 

Cookstown 

Omagh 

Dublin, South - 

Antrim 

Downpati-ick 

Armagh - 

Magherafelt 

Waterford 

Balrothery 

Londondeiry 

Castlederg 

Midleton - 

Bandon 

Clones 

Ballycastle 

Lowtheretown - 

Ballymena 

Lisnaskea - 

Bailieborougli - 

Letterkenny 

Ardee 

Inishowen 

Kilmallock 

Cavan 

Cairick-on-Suir - 
Navan 

Newtown Limavadd^ 

Thurles . - 

Oldcastle - 

Carrick-on-Suir - 

Rathkeale - 

Kilkeel 

Drogheda - 

Kells 

Gortin 

Callan 

Roscrea 

Granard - 

Cootehill - 

Clonmel - 

Naas 

Dunshaughlin - 

Roscommon 

Larne 

Wexford - 

(19.22.) 





Ulster - 


3,960 


Milfoi-d - 




>7 


3,979 


Tippemry - 




77 


4,277 


Nenagh 


* 


77 


4,329 


Boyle 




J^eiuster - 


4,576 


Cashel 


- 


77 


5,081 


Permoy 


■ 


Ulster - 


5,086 


Mullingar- 


- 


Munster - 


5,122 




- 


Ulster - 


5,190 




- 


Leinster - 


5,317 




- 


Ulster - 


6,367 


Edenderry 




77 


6,390 


Skibbereen 




77 


5,431 


Dungannon 


" 


77 


6,486 


’I’rim 


* 


77 


5,624 


Abbeyleix- 




Leinster - 


5,600 


Mohill - 


- 


5,787 


Longford - 


■ 


Ulster - 


5,863 


Cor^ 


■ 


„ 


5,955 


Tiillamore - 




77 


6,992 


Clogheen - 


“ 


77 


6,032 


New Ross- 


- 


„ 


6,041 




- 


Leinster - 


6,078 






Ulster - 


6,118 


Enniskillen 


■ 


77 


6,128 


Mallow 


■ 


71 


6,152 


Baltinglass 


■ 


77 


6,236 


Athy 


- 


Munster- 


6,279 


Carlow 


- 


Leinster - 


6,299 




- 


Ulster - 


6,335 


Mountmellick - 


“ 


„ 


6,556 . 




- 


Munster - 


6,671 1 


Castlerea - 


* 


77 


6,692 : 


Dunfanaghy 


■ 


Ulster - 


6,773 


iiilkeuny - 


■ 


1 „ 


6,843 


Lismore 




77 


6,879 


Macroom - 


- 


77 


7,002 


Gort 


- 


77 


7,042 


Gorey 




77 


7,308 


Newcastle - 


- 


77 


7,309 




- 


Leinster - 


7,474 


Enniscorthy 


■ 


Ulster - 


7,587 


Ennistymon 


• 


Munster- 


7,637 


Ballysnannon - 




Ulster - 


7,845 


Kilmsh 


- 


Munster- 


7,886 


Dunmanway 


■ 


Leinster - 


7,887 


Ballmasloe 


r - 


Ulster - 


7,887 


Donegal - 


- 


Munster- 


7,964 


Manorliamilton - 


- 


Leinster - 


8,074 




- 


Munster- 


6,099 


Castlebar - 


- 


77 


8,111 




- 


Ulster - 


8,180 






Leinster - 


8,237 


Kanturk - 


- 


77 


8,282 


Swineford - 


- 


Ulster - 


8,566 


Ballinrobe- 


- 


Leinster - 


8,581 




- 


Munster- 


8,610 


Killarney - 


- 


Leinstei' - 


8,842 


Bantry 


- 


Ulster - 


8,852 




- 


Munster- 


9,011 


Cahirciveen 




Leinster - 


9,016 


Galway 






9,026 




- ( 


Jonnaught 


9,031 


Kenraare - 




Ulster - 


9,048 


Westport - 




Leinster - 


9,059 


Clifden 



Ulster • 
Munster 

Connaught 

Munster- 

Leinster - 
Connaught 
Munster- 

Leinster - 
Munster - 
Ulster - 
Leinster - 

Connaught 
Leinster - 
Munster - 
Leinster - 
Munster - 
Leinster - 
Connaught 
Ulster - 

Munster- 
Leinster - 



Munster - 
Leinster - 

Connaught 
Leinster - 

Munster - 



9,171 

9,183 

9,228 

9,243 

9,305 

9,855 

9,501 

9,740 

9.770 

9,951 

9,991 

10,064 

10,122 

10,283 

10,3(50 

10,401 

10,405 

10.437 
10,496 
10,616 
10,831 
10,983 
11,012 
11,459 
11,491 
11,502 
11,670 
11,765 
11,819 
11,875 
11,946 

12.437 
12,512 
12,640 
12,612 
12,684 
12,894 
12,985 
18,220 
13,247 

13.277 
13,449 
13,677 
13,764 
13,845 
14,164 
14,349 
15,145 

16.277 
16,069 
16,293 
16,866 
17,126 
17,330 
17,640 
19,216 
19,397 
19,859 
20,044 
21,224 
23,297 
29,832 
31,116 
33,018 



8263. Have 
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8263. Have you received many communications from various parties in Ireland, 
suggesting a smaller area of taxation ? 

Yes, very numerous representations on that subject. 

8264. From many parts of Ireland? 

Yes ; and from almost all parts of Ireland from which complaints have come ; 
they have aU hinged more or less on tliat point. 

8265. Have you received many from the North, where the Divisions arc com- 
paratively small 1 , y. 1 1 1 

Complaints from the North are much less numerous than from the other parts 
of Ireland. 

8266. Have you received complaints from any of the 14 Unions in Ulster ? 

Yes, some have come from the North. 

8267. It having been a matter of entire notoriety in Ireland that this question 
of diminishing the area of taxation was under the consideration of the Commis- 
sion of which you are the head, have you received any considerable number of 
communications, objecting to a reduction of the area of taxation ; and what pro- 
portion, if anv such exist, do the parties objecting to a reduction bear to the 
persons recommending it ? 

It would be difficult to state that in distinct proportions, but there have been 
communications objecting to the reduction of area. If one were to attempt to 
draw a general line, I should say that they were from people interested in towns, 
while people interested in the country look to the reduction. 

8268. As far as you can judge by the communications which have been made 
to you, does the opinion appear favourable, or the reverse, to a reduction of the 
area of taxation ? 

On the whole, favourable to a reduction of the area. 

8269. The objections are very small in proportion to the recommendations? 

Yes. 



8270. Have those who object put forward any grounds of their objection? 

I am not aware that they have stated any tangible objection, different from 
those that are known to every body, and which are now so constantly talked 
about. They have said it was for the interests of the landlords ; they want to 
get the people entirely into their own hands. I think their reasons arc not 
generally based upon any veiy tangible ground. 

827 1 . They never showed that it would interfere with the working of tlie Poor 
Law ? 

A multiplication of Guardians was dwelt upon in the Unions, and we could not 
but feel that veiy great reduction would open that source of evil to a great 
extent, unless the Unions wei'e similarly reduced. We were prepared, however, 
to recommend, if it should appear necessary, in consequence of a reduction of 
the size, that the Poor Law Commissioners should have the power to appoint 
one Guardian to two Electoral Divisions, or more, as they now have power to 
appoint two Guardians or more to one Electoral Division, when it is very large ; 
it would only he giving them an analogous power, and meet that evil. As far 
as our arrangements and reductions have yet gone, both Unions and Electoral 
Divisions being reduced, we have not brought the divisions to SD small a size as 
to render that necessary. 



8272. You communicated your scheme to the Unions in Ireland in reference 
to the Union boundaries ; did you also open to the Guardians with whom you 
were in correspondence the question of the reduction of Electoral Division 
boundaries ? 

The queries originally sent out by us related to both subjects, but we have 
only as yet announced the Union changes, for the reasons I stated before. The 
Electoral Division changes remain to be announced. 

8273. Ampug the objections, were there any with regard to the facility of 
raising the rates ? 

I do not recollect that ; I do not say it may not have been so ; I do not 
recollect it. 

8274. Was 
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8274. Was there any, M’ith regard to increasing the inequality of rating? Capiaiv 

Yes, it was constantly represented. If you bring the area doMU to an exceed- 
ingly small space, you must render tire rates exceedingly unequal ; of that there 
could be no doubt whatever. „ 

js: Mo)i 184^. 

8275- And, not that you would find it very difficult to raise sufficient rate in 

certain of the reduced districts ? 

Yes, decidedly, that is one of the main objections. 

8276. Would not that depend, practically, on the amount you fixed upon as 

your unit of taxation ? ^ 

Yes, decidedly, it w’ould ; and that is the antagonism on one side. 

8277. What was the smallest unit of taxation which has been suggested? 

A townland in the country ; it was looked upon as a country question by the 
people who advocate the townland, because that is wholly inapplicable within 
cities. If a townland w^ere to be adopted in the country, one ivould be at a loss 
to follow it into the town ; you must either malte an artificial boundary, like the 
ward boundaries in boroughs, or come to individual properties ; you must make 
each house support its own poor, in fact. 

82/8. With reference to the townland boundary, do you consider that it could 
not have been practically adopted, and if not, what are the practical objections 
that you can state to it ? 

It would he possible to adopt any division, however large or small ; but the 
townlands are so unequal in their size, and in all other circumstances, in their 
value, in population, in the amount of labour that they naturally give, and in 
all the circumstances that enter into the consideration of Poor llaw questions, 
and they differ so much from each other, that there would be no analogy between 
them. 

8279. Can you give examples of great discrepancies in size between Irish 
townlands ? 

There are some 5,000 or 6,000 acres, and there are some that are onlv two or 
three acres. 

8280. Therefore, you rejected that proposition, as being entirely out of the 
question ? 

Yes, and wholly inexpedient. 

8281. What was the next suggestion that was made ? 

The next most abundant suggestion was, that the boundaries of property 
should be areas of rating. 

8282. What was the judgment you formed with respect to the boundaries of 
property as an invariable and inflexible rule for the area of taxation ? 

The boundaries of property varied exceedingly in size and circumstances ; 
they appeared, in fact, to he liable to all Ihe objections stated to the townlands.’ 

Besides this, there were othei' objections that presented themselves ; that it 
would destroy all community of feeling between the different proprietors in the 
country; it wmuld make two classes; you would have a great class of proprie- 
tors, and a great class of paupers, and' you would divide the country, where you 
want to create a community of feeling among its different inhabitants ; and you 
would also restrict the field of labour and employment, the labour market, not 
only unjustly, but irregularly. There would be no analogy between the degrees 
of restriction you would place upon it, and by so much introduce again the 
mischievous principle that makes labour and relief equivalent, v'hich my feeling 
is strongly against. 

8283. Are there not certain cases in Ireland, in which, from their local posi- 
tion. and the size of the estates, those property boundaries have been adopted, 
and become applicable to those particular cases, though they might not be inva- 
riably applicable in all other cases ? 

Decidedly ; and the line we endeavoured to draw between all those conflicting 
opinions was, admitting more or less tiuth to attach to every one of them, and 
estimating the degree of weight due to each, to take such a course as should 
l)romise the greatest amount of general benefit ; and it appeared possible to meet 
the views of those who wanted to reduce the area, by very considerably reducing 

(19.22.) 0 0 the 
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the present areas, and still without reducing them so much as to incur the evils 
of a too restricted space. At the same time, to adopt as external boundaries 
the boundaries of property, which the class who advocated that view pressed so 
strongly, but not to make property the only rule, or each property an Eirca of 
rating, so as still to secure a community of feeling throughout the country. VVe 
sought to divide the country, if one may so speak, into spaces that should con- 
tain as many people as the natural circumstances of the district would rcc|uire, 
and, at the same time, be conterminous mth property. Instead of grouping 
arbitrarily together townlands and parishes, or adhering to the ancient bounda- 
ries of baronies and countries, which, in the abstract view, ■would be desirable 
if it were possible, to put together such a number of properties as would make 
a fair average rate of area, population and value. 

8284. You have stated that you consider that certain social inconveniences 
might result if a property boundary were adopted as a principle ; you have also 
been asked whether a property boundary, in certain instances •which have been 
named to you, upon particulai- estates, is not adopted, from the peculiarity of the 
circumstances ; will you state whether the social inconveniences that you antici- 
pate as the consequence of adopting a property boundary have occurred where 
circumstances have admitted its adoption? 

I apprehend that the Ciises relbrred to are cases of very large properties, where 
there, has happened to he, probably, a very mixed industry, and sufficient space to 
prevent the inconveniences that we apprehend from that principle being followed ; 
in that case it is perfectly safe. 

8285. Then should you not limit your objection to a property boundai'y to 
those cases wherein, if it were adopted, you would have areas of taxation pro- 
duced, that did not contain within themselves an adequate or sufficiently varied 
social organization ? 

Quite so, and where the properties were small. 

8286. Have you ever contemplated, in your reduction of the ElectoralDivisioua, 
the reducing any Electoral Division, however large, which is now confined to one 
property ? 

I do not know that that case has ever come before us. I should not be prepared 
to say, if we found a very large Electoral Division, that we might not find it 
desirable to reduce it, although it was one property ; in that case we should make 
known our wish to the proprietor, and take his opinion and his feelings about it ; 
one would be exceedingly reluctant to act contrary to them. 

8287. Supposing the proprietor was to object to a subdivision, would it bo 
expedient still to persevere in it ? 

The fact of his objecting would not alone be sufficient, but one should discuss 
it, and endeavour, if it were desirable and expedient, to satisfy him of the neces- 
sity for dividing it. 

8288. Do the Committee understand that you would advocate bringing into the 
same Electoral Division two adjoining estates, of which one might be a very 
pauperized estate, and the other estate having a moderate amount of pauperism ? 

Not in consequence of their being so circumstanced. 

8289. Would the effect of that be, if such a union were to talce place in an 
Electoral Division, to depreciate one property, and to enhance the value of the 
other ? 

y es, for the present it would, so far as relief went. 

8290. Would it not, so far as raising the rates was concerned, greatly damage 
one estate, and greatly advantage the other ? 

At the first outset it would ; I do not think it follows that it always should ; 
it may be, on that estate on which very few paupers are, that a demand may 
suddenly rise, by the progress of improvement, the discovery of minerals, or other 
circumstances, opening a field for new labour, and the proprietor would then be 
too glad to have tiie labour near to him. 

8291 . The other causes remaining unchanged, the effect would be as has been 
supposed by the question ? 

Yes, for the present. 

8292. With 
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8292. With youi- knowledge of the value of land 
late distress, was it not found that an estate bavins 
upon it, would sell for many more years’ purchase 
having a larger amount of population on it? 

Yes, no doubt it would. 



in Ireland, previous to the 
a small amount of population 
in the market than the one 



8203. Are the Committee to conclude from your evidence, that whilst it would 
not be safe or practicable to adopt the property division in all cases it is e™ 
dieiit and just to take It into account as amongst the elements upon which yon 
would determine the divisions ? wmcn jou 

Decidedly, a most important element. 

8294. And that element, as you believe, has been more regarded in Ulster 
where the Poor Law has worked the best, than in Connaught, where it has 
worked the worst ? o > <■ nas 

On the whole, I think it has. 



829j. Having excluded the townland boundary as a principle, and prouertv 
boundary as the invariable imle, what would be the element that you would take 
into account in determining the boundaries of the new Electoral Divisions = 

Ihe area, the population, and the value are the three great elements; sub- 
dividing the area into its cultivated and uncultivated proportions, because we 
are wrong m calling an Electoral Division very large, if the larger proportion of 
It IS waste, and dividing the population into its classes, as far as we are able to 
judge of theni by the materials that the Census gives, as to the residences of the 
people, and the class of their houses, we might find in one townland a creat 
many peojde living m first and second class houses, and in another the same 
number ot people all living in third and fourth class houses. Then we know 
something of the state of that district, as to its poverty or wealth, whether it is 
late-paying or rate-receiving. With that and similar information, we should put 
together as large a space as was necessary to carry out the view of suiting the 
country to its inhabitants, and of suiting the number of the people to the 
country. ^ ^ 



8290. In the statement that you have now made, you have altogether omitted 
tlie question of the property ? 

I was about to say I would accomplish that, not by grouping together town- 
lands or parishes, or arbitrary districts, but by grouping together properties that 
would make tolerable boundaries of Electoral Divisions ; and to that end I have 
explained how we collected the names of the jiroprietors of all the townlands 
and how we entered them on townland maps, and compiled them into maps of a 
more convenient size. By these the Committee will see how the properties are 
thrown together into groups. ^ 



Captain 
2'. A. LarcmUi 
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[Some Maps were exhibited to the Committee, and explained.] 

8297- Do you generally find each property rather of a uniform character as 
to Its pauperism or its affluent condition? 

No, they differ considerably. 

8298. Do you generally find that each property has a distinct character ? 

INo; portions ot the property may have; properties differ more or less, but 

the townlands, on the whole, differ more inte)- se than whole properties do when 
they are extensive. 

8299. One property may of course be better managed than another, but is 
property upon the whole of a uniform character ? 

Of the management, that is of the personal qualities, as I may term it of the 
proprietor, we know nothing. 

8300. It appears in an enumeration of the properties in the map before the 
Committee, that there are already numbered, some being still left for further 
information, 575 different properties ; does not that in itself, even assuming 
the identity of property in some of those numbers, show a number of units that 
would be perfectly unmanageable in respect of the Poor Law valuation and 
taxes ? 

Yes ; indeed, it is not necessary to go farther than that. 

(IS- 22.) oo 2 8801. Yon 
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8301. You have been asked with respect to the identity of character in par- 
ticular properties, even with the same proprietor having no agent, but with the 
same anxiety to manage his property upon an identical principle ; does not the 
nature of the Irish tenure, the long leases that subsist in many instances, totally 
preclude the possibility of applying that principle invariably by the head 
landlord ? 

No doubt the manner in which the land is held under him must greatly 
influence a landlord’s proceedmgs, and frequently defeat his intentions. 

8302. Do the Committee cleai-ly understand that your wish would be to arrive 
at as fair an adjustment as you could of the area of population and value, Itycping 
to the boundaries of property where you could consistently w'ith a combination 
of those conditions? 

Just so. 

8303. Supposing you found an Electoral Division at present of such a size 
that you divide it into two, and that you found one-half of it principally com- 
posed of mines, and the other half agricultural, would you make any distinction 
upon that particular score ? 

Not on that score alone. 

8304. Would you take that as an element into your consideration ? 

Yes, as it influenced the people. There is a case in the South of Ireland, in 
which certain mines are on one side of the Electoral Division boundary, and 
the people who work them live on the other ; so that the valuation of one 
division is swelled by the existence of those mines, whQe the other Electoral 
Division has to pay for keeping the people ; that I take to be an unjust 
demarcation. 

8305. Is that in the county of Kerry ? 

Either in the county of Kerry or Cork. 

8306. Should you not take that circumstance into consideration, as a ground 
for making a re-distribution of the Electoral Division there ? 

Yes, in that case. 

8307. In that case, do the miners live on the property of the individual who 
has the mines ? 

I believe they do. 

8308. Even supposing that the mines were situated on one Electoral Division, 
and the miners were situated on another, and that the valuation of the first town- 
land was enhanced by reason of the mines, and the destitution of the other town- 
land increased by reason of the presence of the labourers, still would not the 
mining Electoral Division furnish the wages to the non-mining Electoral 
Division ? 

^ It would furnish the wages, but not support the distress. In all such communi- 
ties there would be a great probable amount of distress, in consequence of the 
vicissitudes that always attend that class of labour. 

8309. Practically speaking, in the case that has been put, whatever amount of 
labour was supplied by the one district, would he, pro tanto, a relief to the district 
in which the labourers lived ? 

No doubt. 

[A Map of tbe County of Clare was now exhibited, divided into the several 
Proptyties, showing the old division into Unions and Electoral 
Divisions, together with that proposed by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners.] 

8310. What is the present number of Unions that you recommend? 

Eight ; there were formerlyflve ; but some of them extend into the adjoining 
counties in both cases. ° 

8311. Will you have the goodness to compare the existing number and 
average area of Electoral Divisions in the county of Clare, of which you have 
given a map, with the proposed Electoral Divisions, and the area of those Elec- 
toral Divisions, under your im^woved scheme ? 

The number of Electoral Divisions formerly was 58, and as proposed 117 ; 

the 
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the average area of cultivation and population of the old Electoi'al Divisions was 
as follows : the old Electoral Divisions had an area of 13,280 acres, and a popu- 
lation of 4,71 5, and a valuation of 4,500 /. ; the new ones have an area of 6,586 
acres, a population of 2,375, and a valuation of 2,177 1. At the same time that I 
make this average, I take also the average of Ballina, which is in this printed 
Report, and it happens to give a very similar result ; though every Union and 
every Electoral Division was weighed upon its own ground without previously 
fixing any average, which it was wished to attain. I give that, as affording an 
inference, that adopting the same general principle, will in the long run produce 
nearly similar average results. The results in Ballina are these: the old Elec- 
toral Divisions averaged 29,832 acres, the population 7,105, and the valuation 
.5,7151. The new ones average an area of 11,294 acres, the population 2,853, and 
the value 2,128 1 . ; the difference of size may still, perhaps, be observable, by your 
Lordships- The new Electoral Divisions of Ballina are 11,000 and odd acres, 
and in the Electoral Divisions of Clare they are 6,000 and odd. But I have 
•mentioned before the necessity for considering the amount of the cultivated and 
uncultivated land, and the result is, that quoad cultivation, though the Ballina 
Divisions are nearly twice the size of those in Clare, the average boundary of 
•cultivation in Ballina is but 903, while the average boundary of cultivation in 
Clare is 1,172; so that though the Clare Electoral Divisions average but half 
the size of the Ballina Electoral Divisions, they actually contain more cultivated 
land. 

8312. It appears that the alteration you have made has totally altered the 
proportion as to valuation and population ; that point I cannot clearly under- 
stand ? 

I think your Lordship will find that it gives about the same sum per head to 
each person in the two ; but the Unions are not strictly conterminous, and some 
of them extend into the adjoining counties. 

8313. In taking the boundaries of property, where you are able, as the boun- 
daries of the new Electoral Divisions, do you consider that yoM are making a 
concession to the present circumstances of Ireland, or tliereby laying down a 
•principle which would be beneficial in future legislation ? 

I think, as a general abstract principle, that the more permanent boundaries 
should be preferred to the boundaries of property which are fluctuating, i. e. that 
the boundaries of counties, baronies, and perhaps of parishes, should he, if it were 
otherwise practicable, the boundaries to be adopted for Poor Law purposes. There 
•are many arguments in favour of adopting the boundaries of counties and 
baronies ; among others, that the present local rates are entirely levied by tliose 
divisions; the rates for the ordinary county works and other purposes, for the 
support of many charities, such as lunatic asylums and dispensaries. ^ But we 
are now for the first time introducing into Ireland a new taxation, and it is one 
•which falls upon properties. Is it not, therefore, too much to make the boun- 
daries of properties the boundaries for this particular purpose, a.s the boundaries 
of property now stand ? This, I think, is to be viewed in the light of a concession 
to the difficulty of working the new law, and should not, 1 think, be considered 
•sufficient to set aside the more general principle of adhering to permanent boun- 
daries. Hereafter those boundaries of property may become permanent as Poor 
Law boundaries. 

8314. Do you think that there is no risk afterwards of the present boundaries 
hem°- lost, after great change of property has taken place, when there are no 
longer the same guides to them, and that there may arise great disputes as to 
which Electoral Divisions paupers living near those boundaries belong to ? 

If they live near to the boundaries, difficulties may occur ; but they would he 
m uch less in Ireland than in this country, or almost in any country that I know 
•of, in consequence of the great minuteness of the Ordnance Survey, which shows 
the townland boundaries and every house in the country. 

8315. You do not propose to depart from the townland boundary ? 

No, that must be adhered to by the Poor Law Act. 

8316. Ts not the tow'nland boundary one of the most ancient, and one of the 
best regulated boundaries in Ireland, and the one which stands specially and 
•officially recorded on tlie Ordnance Survey ? 

(19. 22.) ° o ^ ' 
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Yes ; also in official valuations, and it is the boundary upon whidi they levy 
the other local taxes. Though we abandon the boundaries of countie.s and 
baronies, we adhere to the townland, wliich is still the invariable rule. 

8317. Do not you apprehend that formerly the boundaries of English parishes 
were very much coincident with property? 

I have always so understood. 

8318. Is there not another reason for adhering to the townland boundaries, 
namely, the expectation that a large quantity of land must, within a few years, 
change hands by sale ? 

Yes. 



Cap^aiit 
T. A. Larcom, 
R.E. 
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8319. Is it not your opinion that a great deal of property must cluingc bands 
through the operation of sales, and will not that also tend by the subdivision of 
properties to interfere with the present boundaries, if they are confined to the 
properties as they stand now in the hands of certain individuals ? 

Not if the boundaries remain townland boundaries, because inuperty is usually 
sold by townlands. 



8320. Will you state whether, amongst the elements that you have calculated 
upon as being those which you ought to bear in view, you would contemplate 
the annexation of a w'ell-managed property to an ill- managed property, for the 
mere purpose of equalizing the taxation, and making each contribute in an 
altered proportion ? 

Not for fhe^ mere purpose of doing so ; it is a thing one should avoid doine- 
when it IS not indispensably necessary. 

8321. Suppose such a thing to be done in any case ; what do you think would 
be the consequence of that, with respect to the improvement of land, and the 
due management of estates ? 

That is a very large question to answer, the effects would be so various 1 
scarcely Icnow how to answer as to what would be the general effects of so ioinin<'- 
together a good and a bad property. ® 



8322 Let me suppose a case: Imvnland A. and townland B. ; townland A. 
being well-mmaged, being improved and not over-peopled, and townland B. beiiio- 
over-rented, ill-managed, and charged with a disproportionate population ; what 
would he the efieet of nniling those in one unit of taxation, responsible for their 
poor ; which would pay the greatest amount of rate ? 

tb. v to ^blue; and there is little doubt that 

the weil-condilioued townland would suffer by its alliance with the other. 

8323. Which of the two would receive the greatest amount of relief* 

J-he worst-couditioned. 



byfhetppSr 

tribntTInrfnmS pkpmSf“’ the well-managed estate oou- 

oui'v f increasing proportion, unless the valuations were made 

only at certain penods, and not so constantly as they are now so as to sivItV 
impiovei the benefit of his improvements for a certain number of years. ® 



for®?to pnr7o^^T’htfalLd°ed‘r n™”',”', ' ™ 

taxation, a well-manaired estate purpose of equalizing tho 

-e Bleetorel BiiS?r^trLS:S,1o3 

townlands, 
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townlands, would not tlie same consequences which have been already refciTed 
to as between townland and townland follow as between estate and estate ? 

I apprehend they would, to some extent ; but we are not cognizant of the 
management oi‘ property ; that is what I designate the personal quality of the 
proprietor ; we only know the condition in which it is ; we do not know how 
the proprietor is dealing with it ; we find a certain greater amount of ^■aluation 
in one district than in another. 

S327. Assuming, further, that a larger amount of valuation per head would 
represent, which it would not invariably do, a gi-eafcer amount of well-being in 
one estate; for instance, that the valuation represented 3/. per head, and in the 
other G/. per head, as in Dunshaughlin, or in another 7s. per head, as in Glenties ; 
would not tlie combination of two of those districts, assuming them to be 
the estates of different proprietors, lead to the consequences that have been 
referred to ? 

To a great extent it would. It is a bad thing to have bad neighbours. 

8328. Would not the consequence be, the discouragement of improve- 
ment ? 

To a great extent it must be. 

8329. Would it not also lead to a greater expectation of relief, and to a 
greater pressure upon the Poor Law, if that relief was coming not from your 
own purse, but from the purse of another? 

I dare say it would. 

8330. Do you think it possible to aiTive at such a state of isolation as to 
obviate these consequences ? 

No ; they are indispensable evils, that we must endeavour to make as light as 
possible. 

8331. Are not those evils which would make it unjust and impracticable on 
the ]-)art of the CJommissioners to recommend the conjunction of a property 
which is well managed, solely and exclusively for the purpose of relieving and 
furnishing funds for the destitution of an ill-managed property? 

One should never wdsh to join them for that express purpose, without other 
considerations. 

8332. In your original statement, you said that it was absolutely necessary 
that you should lay out different Electoral Divisions, with a view to having 
various classes of population in each ? 

I said that such circumstances were desirable, but w^e cannot hope always to 
obtain them. 

8333. If the principle laid down in the questions recently asked you were 
adopted, would not the whole of your original principle he departed from? 

You cannot lay down any inflexible principle. You will not find the precise 
conditions, such as are contemplated in the questions, nor such as are desired 
in the answers. I cannot find, in any given district, _ exactly what I should wish, 
a certain amount of agricultural industry, a certain amount of manufacturing 
industry, and a certain amount of mining or other industry ; I should like to 
have that, but I cannot. 

8334. Still, if you were to adopt the principle of trying to avoid putting good 
■with bad estates in the same Electoral Division, would not the result be, that 
there would be one class of exceedingly flourishing Electoral Divisions, and 
another in a state in which it would be utterly impossible for them to provide for 
their own poor ? 

No doubt ; and that is, again, one of those extreme cases m which the small- 
ness of a division becomes an evil. 

8335. Would not that principle be, dividing the different classes of the com- 
munity, rather than, according to your original principle, trying to combine and 
mix together in each Electoral Division portions of each class ? 

The truth is, that if any one of these principles was carried to an extreme, it 
would be contradictory to the other, and therefore it is that I have endeavoured 
to point out the difficulty of fixing any inflexible principle upon which these 
divisions can be made. It is an easy, rational and natural question to ask, on what 
principle do you make those divisions ? and one ought at first sight to. be able t.Q 
^ n Q 22 1 0 o 4 answer 
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answer it as distinctly as one would a mathematical problem ; but when all tlio 
elements differ so much, inter se, as well as in their combination, you cannot 
fix anymore intelligible principle, I think, than that the Divisions should be as 
small as possible, consistently with the general good ; making them small :ts a 
concession to the individual proprietors, but still as large as is necessary ibr the 
general good and for the public interest ; and it is those two considerations, 
unless you take great care, that will be in antagonism. Now, the interest of no. 
class of the community ought to be in direct antagonism to that of any other or 
of all others. You must consider that your principle is to do as much general 
good as possible. I do not think that it is practicable to make a more definite 
enunciation of the principle. Then it is natural to ask what minimum or 
maximum will you fix for these Electoral Divisions? I am equally unable to fix 
that, from the great number of the different elements that are to be taken into 
consideration, and the different Avays in which they differ. I can only arrive at 
a maximum or minimum by assuming hypothetically that the circumstances 
should be reduced to an average ; then no doubt you can fix a maximum and 
minimum; and, as I have said before, if I take the acreage, the population, the 
fertility, the abundance of labour, and every other circumstance in the country, 
on the average, it is very possible to fix a maximum or minimum ; but if all cir- 
cumstances were at an average, there would be no need of either maximum or 
minimum. It is only because these circumstances differ from the average that 
you demand maximum or minimum, and for precisely the same reasons you 
cannot fix either the one or the other, but come, after all, to the necessity of con- 
sidering separately every individual case as it arises, and viewing it in all its 
elements and relations. 



8336. Are the Committee to understand that the plan you have offered of the 
county of Clare, and also that of the Union of Ballina, are fair expositions of 
the plan upon which the Boundary Commissioners are at present dividing tlio 
Electoral Divisions of Ireland ? 

For districts of that nature, 1 think they are. I have endeavoured to explain, 
that taking any group of Electoral Divisions would not present a fair average^ 
perhaps, even of a whole county. So, I think, that even these two di.stricts arc 
insufficient to give an exact average of Avhat it Avould be necessary to do for all 
Ireland ; perhaps, on the whole, they may be taken as approaching to a fair 
average. 



8337. It appears that you contemplate in the Ballina Union having the Elec- 

toral Divisions to exceed 11,000 statute acres, and a valuation of 2,128/. In 
the county of Clare, you propose to have the Electoral Divisions, containiim- 
6,500 acres, with a valuation of 2,177/. ? ® 

Yes ; taking the cultivated and uncultivated land together. 

8338. If, as you appear to admit, it is desirable that the Electoral Divisions 
should, as far as possible, represent property, do you not think that those Elec- 
toral Divisions would still admit of considerable reduction ? 

I am not prepared to say that some may not be reduced, or even that some 
may uot be increased, when we have made them known in the country and 
received the representations on the subject of the parties interested. It is our 
mtention to proceed, in regard to the Electoral Divisions, on the same principlo 
we adopted m regard to the Unions ; that is, we made known the new Unions 
we proposed to recommend, by circulars addressed to the present Boards of 
Duardians ; and as soon as the views of the Government on the subject are 
announced to us, our wishes to print lists of the Electoral Divisions which each 
Union IS opposed to contain, stating the townlands which are to constitute each 
Electoral Division, then to distribute those lists in the countiy, and lodge a map 
m the Umon-house, or other convenient place, to which everybody may have 
access, and lee enabled to state to ns what their objections are, and whether 
they wonld wish to do otherwise than what we propose. Then we should take 
those objections into consideration, and attend to them, if it seemed desirable, 
or overiule them, if it shonld seem otherwise. I do not say that in Ballina it 
may not he necessary to reduce some, and perhaps increase some ; that sort of 
? 'I’! all the parties con- 

e^eeedinrf? f ^ ^ *^>'='=‘”01 Divisions of Ballina 

Jand. home of the Electoral Divisions contain many tliousand acres, in which 

there- 
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there are hut a few hundred acres of cultivated land, and that cultivated land is 
distributed in patches throughout the waste land ; all those patches are peopled, 
or they would not be there. There is a cottage, perhaps, in every one of them, 
and they constitute that particular class of the community the most difficult to 
deal with. The cultivated land is most important to take into consideration in 
the question of extent. One cannot make a division as large as one could wish 
in regard to cultivated land, without making it inconveniently large, from the 
abundance of waste ; and so one cannot make it as small as one would wish, 
without doing it at the cost of a diminution of cultivated laud. 

8339. Still, in the Ballina Union, you propose that those Electoral Divisions 
should have a valuation as high as 2,128/. ? 

We have arrived at the figures which give that average, but it is an average 
of the whole of that part of the county. It embraces the eastern and better 
cultivated district. Take the case of 13elmullet-on-the-'West ; there were two 
Electoral Divisions in that district, which we propose should constitute the 
Union of Belmullet, and we have divided them into 14; while on the Eastern 
.side of the county, we have not made a great many more divisions than we found. 

8340. By the Return that you have laid before the Committee, it appears that 
out of the 130 Unions in Ireland, there are, at the present time, as many as 90 
Unions in which the Electoral Divisions do not reach 10,000 acres? 

There are 88 in which they exceed 7,000. 

8341. And upwards of 30, and not coming up to 6,500? 

Very possibly. 

8342. Therefore the Committee are to understand that in those 30 cases the 
Boundaiy Commissioners do not contemplate any or much reduction at all ? 

I should tliinlf that in those cases there would not be much. On the whole, 
the result of this Return is, I think, that there would be from 90 to 100 Unions 
that it might be necessary to look into ; but averages are sometimes fallacious. 

8343. Has it ever occurred to you, supposing a law to be passed limiting the 
amount of taxation in any district to a certain sum, that it might be desirable to 
apportion the towns in a certain proportion to the Electoral Divisions in them- 
selves ? 

The question of maximum and minimum rating is a question which 1 have 
not considered sufficiently to give my opinion any weight upon the subject. My 
impression is, that an average maximum rate for the whole country is a question 
of great difficulty. The fixing a general maximum rate involves something like 
the difficulties I find in fixing a general maximum area ; the circumstances so 
terribly differ. I apprehend that considerable difficulty may be found as to 
the question of whether towns should be made separate electorates in that 
respect ; but I do not think, on the whole, that it would alter the town question 
materially. 

8344. Do not you conceive that complaints have been made honestly and justly 
on the part of the country portion of a division, of the great pressure of taxation, 
in consequence of the towns which are upon them ? 

There is no question on which there appears greater contradiction, and, 
as far as I see, there is great uncertainty in the relative pressure upon the 
rural and town districts. I never doubted that it was highly probable, and 
such was the general tenor of the representations made to us, that the towns 
would be unduly pressed, that the people out of employment, or out of 
houses, would fall into the towns, and would come entirely to be supported 
by them. Accordingly we wish, and with respect to Kiilalla, it is expressed 
in our printed Report, to give a greater average valuation to the towns ; 
but since I came to London, I have heard a Return quoted, which shows 
the towns to be less heavily rated than the country districts. That is a conclusion, 
for which I was not at all prepared. I think that there must be some lurking 
fallacy in it. It may be that there is a greater amount of mixed employ- 
ment in the towns, and greater wealth does, no doubt, absorb population rapidly 
into employment, or relieve it by private benevolence, possibly, to such a degree 
as not to increase the rates ; but if it be so in the town divisions generally, it is 
very contrary to all the representations that we have received, and to the pre- 
vailing opinion in Ireland. There can he no doubt of the pressure upon the rates 
(19.22.) P P ia 
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in liverpool, Glasgow and other English towns, caused by the influx of poor 
Irish, and such towns would appear to diiFer only in degree, not in kind, from the 
smaller Irish towns. Nor does private benevolence differ, as to pressure, from 
relief by rates. It is only raised in another form. It was in pursuance of this 
subject of pressure upon towns, that we procured a Return which I have here, (C.), 
showing the operation of what is called the 30 month Clause, as it was stated to 
us by many parties, that the paupers charged on the Union at large, were greatly 
increased by its operation ; and there can be no doubt such would be its tendency 
under a lax administration. If such were generally the case, it would account for 
the comparatively light taxation of the town divisions, as the unsettled paupers 
would be found upon the Union at large, instead of upon those divisions. But 
except in a few cases, this Return does not show such a result. The immense emi- 
gration which has talcen place would in some degree tejid, no doubt, to account 
for the great pressure on the large towns above named, and proportionately 
relieve the smaller. 



(C.) 



RETURN, showing the Proportion per Centum of Paupers charged on the Unioks at large during tiic Si.x Monthly- 
Periods terminating at the Dates named, the Remainder being charged on tho several Electoral Divisions. 



NAME OF UNION. 


SepteniLer 


March 


September 


March 


NAME OF UNION, 


September 


Marcli 


Septinnlicr 


March 


















Abheyleis 


14-0 


10-8 


12-3 


11-7 


Donegal 


7-0 


4-1 


3-1) 


0.4 


Antrim - 


S-4 


40 


4-9 


6-6 


Downpatrick - 


13-7 


13-3 


13-9 


13-4 


Ardee - 


8-8 


8-3 


7-8 


19-0 


Drogheda 


20-4 


19-6 


30-!) 


:il -0 


Ariaagh 


10-5 


10-6 


11-6 


10-9 


Dublin, North 


14'1 


17-9 


2<5-3 


3(1-0 


Athlone - 


4-9 


4.4 


0-8 


6-9 


Dublin, South 


10-7 


11-4 


12 -> 


1. 1-3 


Athy - 


13’7 


9-7 


10-4 


17-9 


Dundalk 


12-9 


11*7 


ll-() 


l:i-r, 


Bailieboroush 










Dimlanftg;liy * 


3C-0 


38-0 


10 -N 


17-9 


1-7 


5*3 


8-8 


7-5 


Duncaunon - 


13-0 


10 -c 


] 2 -(l 


10-0 


Eallina - . - 


is-c 


5-9 


G-1 


3-4 


Dungarvan 


17-4 


13-1 


ll'i! 


10 - 1 ) 


BaUinasloe 


16-2 


13-6 


14-8 


9-6 


Dunmanway.* 










bailmrobe 


6-4 


3-4 


3-4 


NoRetani. 


Dunshaughlin. 










Ballycastle 


fl -2 


3-4 


4-9 


9-8 










Ballymena 


6-2 


4-7 


4.4 


8-6 


Edendcrry 


4-8 


0-0 


G-9 


7-3 


Baliymonev - 


16-7 


16*0 


13*6 


10-8 


Ennis - - - 


10-5 








Ballyshannon 


9-1 


4-3 


3-4 


40 


Enniscoi'thy - 


18-5 


20'7 


31-3 


)7-0 


Balrotherv 


16-4 


14-2 


13-1 


20-3 


Enniskillen - 


9-8 








BaJtinglass 


131 


10-5 


12-0 


18-0 






80-4 


38-() 


70*4 


Banhridge 


4-4 


4-2 


3-2 


9-6 






Bandon • ■ . 


30-6 


16-5 


14-2 


lS -6 


Fermoy ... 


ly-3 


14-2 


14' 4 


JH-1 






23-8 




7'6 










beiiast - - - 


14-1 


15-1 


38-6 


23-2 


Galway ... 


10-9 


0-3 


5-7 


3-0 








3-6 


2-0 


Glenties 


3-5 


1-7 


1*8 














Gorey ... 


82'9 


81'0 


411 


48-fl 




Worklunise 


j. 8-6 


41 




Gort ... 


lC-7 


17-1 


10-1 


10-0 


Callan - - - 

Carlow ... 






Gortin ... 










6'4 


17-9 


15-e 


9-3 


Granurd 


21-6 


21-3 


23-8 


23-G 


Coiriclcmacross 

Carrick-on-Shfl.nnnTi 


14-1 


11-7 


9*0 


0-5 


Iniahowen 


7-0 


5-2 


U-7 


10-0 


Carriek-on-Suir 
Cashel ... 
Castlebar 
Castleblanev * 


16-6 

11-4 

9-5 

6-1 


16-3 

7-1 

10-7 

6*9 


33-7 

7-3 

9-8 

11-6 


10-8 

4.4 

4-9 

15-2 


Kanturk 
Kells - 
Kenmare 

Kilkeel ... 


12-1 

7-6 

7-4 


5-0 

3-8 

15-7 


5-6 

4-6 

14-4 


9-2 

8-0 

8-0 


Castlederg 

Castlerea. 

Cavan ... 
Celbridge 


12-6 

6-4 

11-6 


8-8 

2-8 

16-7 


13-8 

3-1 

20*6 


19-7 

3-5 

17-6 


Kilkenny 
Killarney. 
Kilmnllock 
Kilrush ... 


10-1 

10-3 


7-0 

7-8 


10-4 

10-7 


18-8 

9-fi 


Clifden - . 


Wockiiouse 
Dot open 


1 7-9 


12-5 


5-8 


Kinsale ... 


21-8 


16-3 


iG-a 


14-9 


Clogheen 


4-8 


5*2 


4-1 


3*2 






D5 




C -1 

12 -C 

10-2 

9-6 

12-5 

9-4 

7-0 

36-7 


Clogher - 

Clones - - - 

Clonmel 

Coleraine 

Cookstown 

Cootehill 

Cork - 


13-3 
0-5 
21*0 
9-0 
12-1 
8'7 
39 -8 


10*0 

8- 7 
17-7 

9- 5 
9-0 

35-7 


13*1 

8-7 

20-2 

14-0 

10-3 

3-3 

20-8 


17-7 ' 

9*4 
19-5 
19-3 
148 
2-7 


Letterkenny - 
Limerick 

Lisburn - - . 

Lismore 
Lisnaskea 
Listowel 
Londonderry - 


IS'8 

34-1 

4-4 

11-1 

4-2 

13-2 

16-6 


9-3 

27‘2 

0-4 

c-i 
3-0 
8'8 
10 2 


lO'fl 

28-1 

7-4 

10-8 

3'3 

10-7 

28-3 



* All relief given charged on the Union at large. 
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liKTURX showing' the Proportion per Centum of Paupers charged on the Unions at large — continued. 



NAJIE OF UNION. 


SvptL-iiibcr 


Mavcli 

1847. 


ScpKmbci' 

1347. 


1B48.' 


N.\ME OP UNION. 


September 

184S. 


March 

1847. 


September 

1847. 


Marcli 

1848. 


Longford 


8-D 


8-1 


14-1 


13'0 


Parsonsfown - 


7-2 




0-3 


C-7 


Louglirea 


0-0 


0'8 


10-3 


0*8 








Lowtlieratown 


n-3 


c-o 


8-3 


13-8 


Rathdown 










Lurgun - 


7-1 


8-5 


9-0 


17-0 


Rathdruni 


5-3 


3-4 
















Rathkeale 


25-C) 


ie-3 


20*2 






13-7 








Roscommon - 


7-0 


3-7 


3-7 


7-8 


Mnglierafclt - 


S-2-4 


20-4 


16-7 


16*0 


Koscrea 






12-4 


9-7 












Soariff ... 




54-9 


















43*1 


22-3 












Shillelagh 






12-9 


10-4 




36-1 








Skibbereen 






50-6 


4-2 












Sligo ... 


16'8 






8-0 


Monaghan 
Moitntmolick - 
Mullingar 


15'0 

5-7 

C'7 


12-5 

4-0 

7-1 


15-1 

3-3 

9-3 


23'3 

6-0 

8-2 


Strabane 

Stranorlar 

Swineford 


13*8 


12'6 

2'1 


18*3 

11*9 

3-7 


26'3 

14*5 

3'9 












Tliurlea ... 


6-4 


6-5 


7-7 


6-1 


Naas ... 


22-0 


18-0 


17-1 


15-2 


Tippevarv 


23-8 


22-5 


21-2 


16-3 


Navan - 


8-9 


7‘2 


8-8 


7*2 


’I'ralee ... 


14-0 


8-0 


8'3 


6-8 


Ncnairh - . . 


10-3 


8-2 


8-8 


8-5 


Trim ... 


9'9 


8-0 


10-7 


12-9 


Newcastle 


15-0 


22'2 


22'9 


17-5 


Tuam 


0*3 


I'O 


1-4 


1-8 


New Ross 


0-0 


7-7 


10-1 


12-6 


Tullaniore 


10-2 


9-8 


I3-S 


13-8 


Newry ... 


15-0 


13-2 


12-7 


12-2 












Newtownards - 


19*8 


18-2 


20-0 


26-7 


Waterford 


17-6 


15-5 


21-6 


13-9 


Newtown Limavady 


12-2 


14-2 


12-8 


16-0 


Westport 


1-0 


1’4 


0-8 


1-8 


Oldcastlo 
Oinngh - 


4-4 

29-8 


3-2 

17-5 


6-6 


9*1 

27.3 


Wexford 


19-0 


20 5 


26-9 


20-3 


Mean Average - 


15'1 


12-9 


14-2 


13-6 



8345. Although you decline to express any opinion with respect to the general 
policy of a maximum rate, can you inform the Committee whether a fixed 
poundage maximum rate, resting upon the present Poor Law valuation through- 
out all Ireland, would be an even poundage and an equal tax ? 

1 do not know much about the Poor Law valuation ; it is said to be very 
unequal. 

8346. Do you think that the result of this scheme, of reducing the areas of 
taxation, would have the eflfect of increasing the inducement of landlords to get 
rid of their surplus population ? 

Not to the extent to which reduction has been carried here — [pointhig to the 
Mapl ; — we are anxious not to reduce them to such an extent. 

8347. Taking the official returns which have been made, is there any district 
in which it appears that the system of clearance and evictions have been carried 
further than in the Union of Kilrush ? 

I am not prepared to speak on that subject. 

8348. Will you explain why you think that a reduction to the extent proposed 
by the Boundary Commissioners will not have this eflhet, but that a reduction 
somewhat to a further extent would produce that effect? 

There is a sufficient amount of labour in the district, generally speaking, 
though, in some cases, the population is much more extensive than the country 
probably at present requires. On the whole, I do not think that the districts 
are sufficiently small to lead to evictions on the grounds which have been assigned 
to them. 

8349. It is rather with a view to the local circumstances wluch have come 
under your notice, in considering these questions, that you express that opinion, 
is it not ? 

Yes. 

8350. Do you think the tendency to evictions, or wliat is called the clearing 
of estates, augments in proportion as the labour on those estates is burdensome, 
and not profitable ? 

(19. 22.) p 7 2 Decidedly. 
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Decidedly. The questions that bear on evictions are exceedingly difficult to 
answer. I doubt a great deal the correctness of tlie popular notions about those 
evictions ; but, at th^e same time, it is a very mixed matter, and one that really 
is difficult to give a general answer to ; one can deal with individual cases by 
inquiring into them, but such have not been the subject of our inquiry. 

8351. Do you not think that there would be more tendency to evict tenants, 
and to clear an estate, if tbe population upon that estate was burdensome, than 
if it was profitable ? 

I understand eviction to mean, not a landlord emigrating or removing the 
population he finds necessary, but driving off his tenants, without any provision. 

8352. Do you think that there would be a less tendency on the part of the 
landlord to diminish the number of his tenants, if the labour of those tenants 
was profitable to him, than if their existence on his estate was burdensome ? 

Certainly : if the labour was unprofitable, it would be very much his interest 
to remove them. 



8353. If the condition of the landlord be made by law such as to make it 
unprofitable to employ those labourers, will not his disposition to diminish their 
number augment ? 

I should apprehend that it would. 



8354. Supposing he is associated in an Electoral Division with a great num- 
ber of persons whose estates are ill managed, and whose paupers he has to 
maintain, will he have the same motives to employ labour as if every labourer 
whom he employed was a labourer the less for whom he had to pay in his own 
Electoral Division ? 

I should think he would clearly be desirous of employing more i)eople, if he 
was not responsible for any people but those within the district from which lie 
employed them. But here we again approach the questions which consider 
labour and relief equivalent. 

8355. Must not that be amongst tbe motives which, within due limits, lead 
you to recommend a diminution of area r 

Decidedly. If, instead of having 20 proprietors in one Electoral Division, 
there should be but four or five, they will be more likely to combine. 

8356. In aU power of combination or of individual action, will not the motives 

for a reduction of the rate and employment of the people come into joint opera- 
tion ? ^ 

They probably will; I do not doubt that they will; but relief labour does not 
indicate a healthy state of things, and ought not to be looked to, except as a 
temporary means of getting over an occasional pressure. 



8357. At the same time, if the area of taxation was limited to single proper- 
ties, would there not be a risk of increasing the tendency of the landlord to set 
nd of any hands that he might not wish to employ 

That is not at all a certain thing; there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides of that question ; it has been very much pressed upon us. I do not know 
that the tendency is so entirely to get rid of them as it has been said • it is verv 
much a question of opinion. When I say that, I feel it very difficult to answer 
on oath; it is a mere matter of opinion. I think that it would depend upon 
another consideration, the personal character of the landlord himself, and his 
own views of his own interests. No two people take exactly the same views • 
one may be continually doing a thing that is most ruinous to himself and 
vice versa. ’ 



8368. Was the question of evictions at all taken into your consideration in 
considering the proposed area of taxation ? "loii m 

Yes ; It has been so much pressed upon us, that we felt it should have everv 
consideration It might be a very possible result, I think, of over-reduction ; but 
I do not see that it must be an absolute aud necessary consequence With manv 

S bu7l"'d'o‘“„ tff*- telken intr?oneTa^ 

ation , but I do not attach that immense importance to it that maiiv do I do 
not think, to the extent of reduction proposed by us, that the danger^can occur. 

It 
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It is a tendency, and these tendencies in different directions are really so various 

• that they are not over-easy to estimate. 

SS.'jQ. You think that within the present limits you propose to attach to 
Electoral Divisions you have not increased that risk ? 

I do not think it is increased. 

8360. Have you ever heard that in those individual cases to which reference 

• has been already made, as in the estates of Lord Abercorn, Lord Fitzwilliaui or 
Lord Bessborough, where the boundaries are conterminous with property, evic- 
tions have been very frequent r 

x\o ; your Lordship has mentioned three of the best landlords in Ireland. The 
estates, moreover, are very considerable and well-conditioned. 

S361. Would the effect be — suppose the area of taxation reduced as much 
as practicable to the estates of individuals — to encourage employment in the 
•first instance, and, with regard to the surplus population, to raise money for the 
purpose of emigration ? 

That is a parallel movement ; the same tendency that would operate on an 
ill-disposed person to evict would, in a more benevolent person, lead to emploj’’- 
inent as far as possible, and beneficial emigration afterwards. 

8362. You distinguished just now, in reference to this difficult part of the 
- case, the evictions by landlords, between the case of a person driven off an estate, 
and where provision was made for him by emigration ; from your knowledge 
and attention to this subject, do you consider that there are many districts in 
Ireland to which the remedy of emigration is necessary and useful? 

I do, indeed. 

S3G3. You were examined at great length upon the subject of emigration 
from Ireland upon the Colonization Committee, were you not ? 

Yes, I was, in 1847. 

8364. Do you see any reason to depart from the evidence and recommendations 
you then gave, or has your subsequent experience con'firmed you in it r' 

I see no reason to depart from the evidence I then gave. I dwelt very much 
upon the superabundance of the population, compared to the means of the 
country, in particular districts, and upon the importance of public works in the 
colonies, as a means of giving a locus standi to emigrants, when they got there, 
till they could go forward. 1 think that those were the main points, and all 
those opinions remain in my mind the same. 

8365. Were you not one of the Commissioners that were employed in carrjnng 
on the public works in Ii’eland ? 

Yes, I was. 

8366. In what 3'’ear were you appointed ? 

In the year 1846. 

8367. There was an extension of the public works in the distress of that time ; 
a necessary extension of employment given ? 

Just so. 

836S. You were consequently in office at the time of the operations of Sir 
John Burgoyne in affording relief? 

I was ; they followed the operations in which. I was more immediately con- 
cerned. 

8369. Do you consider those operations practically to have been a large 
•system of out-door relief for the destitution that then prevailed? 

No doubt they were. 

8370. Were not 700,000 people at one time employed under your authority r 

Seven hundred and forty thousand was the returned number ; the real number 

•was probably still greater. 

8371. One million five hundred thousand people were receiving rations under 
Sir John Burgoyne? 

Yes, I believe that was about the number. 

(19.22.) pp3 8372. Do 
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8372. Do you consider that amount of out-door relief then given to be one 
of the causes of the difficulty felt at the present time in administering the Poor 

doubt of it ; like all other temporary and hastily arranged systems, there 
must have been a vast number relieved who ought not to have been relieved, 
and who fell back on the Poor Law, supposing that to take the place of the 
measures which had preceded it. 

8378. Would it have been possible, with any organization that your experience, 
both as a civil and military functionary, enables you to conceive, to have_ admi- 
nistered that system of relief under the e^gency of the times, and with the 
pressure that w'as upon you, without its leading to abuse ? 

I think it would have been very difficult. I should say that it would have 
been possible to have framed a system by wliich those works should have been 
so carried on as to have made the works in some degree beneficial ; much more 
so than they were ; and so to have prevented, when time permitted of reform, 
many oftlie abuses that obtained. But the principle of that law was, in my 
mind, so defective, that nothing that could have been done would have realized 
in tlieir full or fair perfection, either of the objects to be obtained ; either to 
have made the public works and expenditure of money of a nature useful to the 
country, or to have administered relief to the full extent to which relief was 
required. 

8374. Can you consider any system of public works as safe or practically 
useful, in which the usefulness of the public work is not made the first object, 
rather than the mere relief of destitution ? 

Tliat public works carried on for their own utility, and for the objects to be 
attained and expected from them, may be very useful in keeping down distress 
in the districts in which they are carried on, there can be no doubt ; but tlie 
reason why public works are not applicable to general relief, is that you cannot 
find useful works of the very simple nature which alone renders them useful for 
mere relief in every district in which you require them for that purpose. In 
attempting to do so, you make labour auxiliary to relief ; you confound together 
two tlnngs essentiaUy different ; you degrade the labour, and rob the relief of its 
benevolence, and you have no power of discrimination. 

8375. Was not that one of the great caries which led to the melancholy 
disproportion between the amount of money expended, and the amount of benefit 
received? 

Yes. 

8376. Were not those 'works, in fact, in many instances crowded, with the 
halt, the lame, and the blind? 

No doubt they were ; and that result must appertain to such a system any- 
•where ; besides which, they were not in their end always such as would be useful. 
I think that the inutility of those works has been exaggerated, and that the 
expense has been looked at too heavily, and also the expense of the relief afforded 
by them has been somewffiat unfairly contrasted 'with the expense of the relief 
given by the direct distribution, of food, because Government remitted half tlie 
money expended in public works. When I said “ unfairly contrasted,” I should 
have said by the parties who had to repay it. The expenditure on public works, 
or on relief by public works, was about four millions, rather more, and of which 
the Government remitted half- Now, if the remaining half, which the counties 
are called upon to pay, is divided among all the people who received it, it will be 
found that the people who were relieved by public works, cost the counties 2 >j, d. 
a day ; and that is exactly the sum that they cost under the food relief. The 
relief, therefore, -was not a whit more expensive, after the deduction for the half 
is taken away j nor can the counties fairly complain that the works have cost 
more to them than they are worth. I speak on the average ; there may be many 
useless, but on the average it has never been denied that the works ai '8 worth 
half what they actually cost, and half is all that they are called upon to pay. 
The counties, therefore, had the relief by works at the same cost as the direct 
food relief, and have the works besides. They have, at least, something to shoiy 
for the expenditure ; under the food relief they have nothing. 

8377. But 
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8377. But where those works are left unfinished, have they not done more 
harm than good r 

I doubt that, except as to individual cases; a work may be injurious to an 
individual, and still beneficial to the public. 

8378. Waiving altogether the question of local causes of complaint, is not the 
benefit of a work to be considered, not in relation to the amount which the 
counties may be called upon to repay, but in relation to the whole amount which 
has been expended, in proportion to the work done ? 

Certainly, as a political or general measure. 

8379. If there has been a very considerable excess of cost, as compared with 
the benefit, do you not attribute that, for the most part, to the necessity that arose 
of employing parties who were not capable of labour, and which, again, was pro- 
duced by mixing up the relief and the labour together? 

Decidedly ; those two things, instead of being combinable with each other, are 
directly antagonistic, whether in the form of that great national effort, or in 
the more common form of private labour ; nay, in the notions which benevolent 
people are putting forward of employing their own poor people to keep them out 
of the Poor-house. By employing them only for that purpose, it appears to me, 
that if they extend that form of benevolence beyond a very short time, they do 
actual harm, and in any way in which those things bear upon each other, they 
do harm. 

8380. You think that the legitimate mode is to consider the usefulness and 
the profit of the work ? 

Decidedly, and nothing else. 

8381. In the long run have you any doubt, looking to the usefulness and 
profit of a work, more especially in a country like Ireland, that the incidental 
relief that will be given by creating a demand for labour, will be better than if 
the object of the work had been relief, in place of being an incident and conse- 
quence of the w’ork ? 

None. 

8382. Have not the Commissioners of Public Works been called upon to 
procure information as to the expense of completing the unfinished public M'orks, 
•or such of them as they recommend as being useful to the public at largo ? 

We have not been called upon to make any general return ; but the Act of last 
Session, cap. 51, empowered the Government to lend again on county present- 
clients a certain amount of the repayments on account of relief works ; all the 
repayments, in fact, which were to accrue within the next three years, amounting 
to 490,000/. ; and in order to judge which of the works it was considered most 
desirable to complete, the Board of Works have obtained from the county sur- 
veyors returns of the present state of the works, many of which had been taken 
up and finished since we left them by the counties, and the amounts that it would 
take to complete them. The whole of those returns liad not reached Dublin when 
I left ; a great many had, and with the help of them, together with our own judg- 
ments, when presentments are now made for loans from this repayment fund, we 
judge whether to recommend them to the Treasury or not. I think I have said, 
that on an average the works are worth about half what they cost ; and I remem- 
ber that in the county of Clare, where the greatest amount of relief prevailed, and 
the greatest proportion of the population, some 60 or 80 per cent., I think, was 
•empfoyed; yet even in that county the value of the works was estimated as being 
•one-third of what they cost, and that it would have been worth while for the 
•county to have executed those works at any time at that rate. ' These are among 
the circumstances which should be borne in mind when the public works measure 
as a relief measure is considered. It was an experiment tried by the Government 
at a prodigious expense, and something was got, at all events, for the nioney. _ The 
food relief was distributed gratuitously, and avowedly without the intention of 
getting anything in return. In the first instance, the Government made an enor- 
mous effort to get something, and they did get the works, such as they are, 
which they afterwards made a present to the counties, who pay nothing for the 
works, hut only for the relief, at the same rate as if the food had been distributed 
direct. The Government, i e. the Imperial Treasury, has borne the cost of the 
experiment, and in using this as a guide for the future, we have only now to take 
(19.22.) P I" 4 
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care that we do not run into the other extreme, i. e. because public works proved 
expensive and insufficient as a sole mode of relief, on that gigantic scale, that we^ 
do not condemn public works as useless altogether, even as a collateral mode of 
relief. 

8383. "Was not the consequence of obtaining work for wages, as compared 

with the relief given gratuitously, this— that the small farmers, and the cottier.s 
still more, were compelled by want to labour on the roads, and could not til!- 
their holdings, or even provide the seed with which those holdings should be 
sown? . , - . , , 

No doubt, to some extent, but the works closed as the period for spring labour 
came on. 

8384. Does not that constitute the distinction between relief given in the slmt>e. 
of work paid for in money, and relief gratuitously given ? 

The two might perhaps, even in that crisis, have been carried on together, if 
there had been time and machinery, but it would have been very difficult. There 
was a great difference in the season at which they were respectively carried into 
effect. The first effort to relieve the people by labour was made in the winter, 
when there was actually no food, or but little, in the country, and when the people 
could work out of doors with very great difficulty in bad weather, and indifferent 
clothing. The other measure came into operation in the spring, when the: 
weather was fine, and when the days w'ere long, and more work could be done ^ 
and just at the time at which the American supplies and the foreign supplies 
were pouring into the country ; and rvlien the relief committees, inspectors and 
officers were trained. It was, moreover, only brought gradually into operation, 
Union by Union, the works being continued in each Union till all was ready for 
it. If it had been attempted, in the first instance, to administer direct food 
relief, I fear it might have failed as signally as the labour. 

8385. Supposing that, either during the' relief works or Sir John Burg 05 Uie’H 
operations, the two had been combined, and that the really able-bodied persons 
had been employed on public works, whilst the more destitute had received 
gratuitous relief, would not that have been practically better than either of the 
systems wTiich separately were employed ? 

Yes ; if it had been possible that the able-bodied should have been employed 
only on useful works, and that the infirm and hel])less should have been sup- 
ported by food, it might have met that fearful season better ; and I think you 
may now carry on public w'orks in those districts where they are wanted for theii’ 
own utility, with very great benefit to the Poor Law, during the present heavy 
pressure upon it. 

8386. In the face of such an exigency as has lately occurred, should you be 
favourable, supposing funds to be forthcoming, to combining any system of 
public works for the able-bodied with gratuitous relief to the aged and infirm ? 

I fear it would be extremely difficult, in such a general and sudden emergency ; 
the works and the relief should be wholly unconnected in the minds of the 
people, so that the relief afforded by the works should be purely incidental, andi 
as it were, unseen. 

8387. But you liave said that you would have preferred the combination of 
those two schemes to Sir John Burgoyne’s operations alone? 

No, to the labour rate alone. 

8388. You w’ould prefer Sir John Burgoyne’s operations, without any admix- 
ture of public works, to a mixture of the two ? 

Yes, as a sudden and general measure of pure relief, because its administra- 
tion is so much more simple and easy. The cariy'ing on of works should be 
incidental, not connected with it. If you do not of necessity undertake public 
works where they are not wanted, and not for the mere sake of relief, I think 
that public works may always do good, and their co-existence with the present 
Poor Law may be no doubt very beneficial to the country in such periods as the 
present. 

8389. "When under any exigency you have combined in the same public work 
the able-bodied and active labourer, from whom you have a right to exact a full 

amount 
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8392. Was not one of the great difficulties with which you had to contend 
finding persons in whose skill and knowledge you could sufficiently rely for the 
purpose of executing task-work ? 

There was no such set of persons that could be found in sufficient numbers • if 
we could have transferred the whole corps of Sappers and Miners into Ireland 
we could have accomplished it; there was no other body existing by whom it 
could have been done as a body. ” 

8393. Practically speaking, were not cases brought before you in which you 
found the rates of labour inordinately great that were charged to the public, in 
consequence of the incompetency or the want of principle in the parties whom 
on the exigency you were compelled to take ? 

I do not doubt that. 



amount of labour, and the poor and infirm, the child and the woman, is not the 
tendency to reduce the whole amount of labour given to the level of the lowest ? 

1 have no doubt it is. 

8390, Did you not feel that so strongly in Ireland, that vou had recourse to 
task -work on many occasions r 

We endeavoured strenuously to introduce it. 

8391. Does not the whole effective power of task-work depend upon the 
honesty or the parties, and the intelhgence of the parties who have to assign 
those tasks, to fix the rates, and decide upon the measurement ? 

To a very great extent it does. 



8394. Having made that calculation, to w'hich you have referred, with respect 
to the profit, in proportion to the expenditure upon public works, have you made’ 
any similar calculation with regard to the profits derived by those who undertook 
the works carried out under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter? 

_ The works undertaken under Mr. Lahouchere’s Letter w'ere much better 
circumstanced ; they, doubtless, cost more than they would, if they had been 
executed in ordinary times ; but they are not liable to all the objections that the- 
others •?\'ere ; the helpless and infirm were not employed upon them. 

8395. Do not you think that the Government having remitted one-half of the 
cost of the public works, and having sent an order for repayment of the whole- 
cost of those which were undertaken under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter, that those 
•who have acted under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter have derived great disadvantage,, 
in comparison with those who did not so act ? 

That is a question that it is very difficult to answer. I have heard that question 
raised, and I think some consideration might possibly be given to it. At the same 
time, although the expense of Mr. Labouebere’s works, in some cases, was exces- 
sive, I think, on the whole, that they were not so, as compared with the work 
produced and the circumstances of the country. It is not long since that a 
nobleman in the county of Limerick complained of the expense of Mr. Labouchere’s 
works, when the value award was made out, and he caused the work to be very 
rigorously.examined by a man who is now superintending his works under the 
Laud Improvement Act ; and, comparing the one with the other, he found that 
the cost of Mr. Labouchere’s works was nearly double what the Land Improve- 
ment works are now costing ; but he inquired into the prices of provisions, and the- 
prices of clothing, fuel, &c., and he found that they were all doable at the same’ 
time ; so that the cost of Mr. Labouchere’s works was not, in proportion to tbe- 
times, more expensive than the cost of ordinary works would be now ; then they 
are, to a certain extent useful, and useful only to the proprietors ; there was no- 
attempt to make them ’useful to the public. 

8396. Were they not so far useful to the public, that the labourers fixed upon 
to perform them were not fixed upon with relation to their ability for the work, 
but solely with a view to giving relief to paupers in distress ? 

lhat would be strictly applicable to the argument, if they had been supplied 
by the Relief Committee; but such was not the case; they were picked out from 
the other works. It was the habit of the officer in charge of the ordinary work, 
on the requisition of the Engineer, who bad the superintendence of Mr. Labou- 
chere’s works, to strike off a certain number of men from the public works, and 
to see that no bad workmen were put 011 the Labouchere works. 

(19-22.) QQ 8397. The 
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Captain 8397. The proprietors who gave the employment had not the power to choose 

the workmen ? 

' No. 

1 st May 1849 . gggg Supposing a case in which the only work given was in drainages, as 

under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter ; I believe the case occurred in the barony of 

Farney ; must not there necessarily have been a certain number of distressed 
persons left out of work ? 

The barony of Farney, the last example, belonged to two proprietors, Lord 
Bath and Mr. Shirlev, and was very satisfactorily conducted by the Engineer in 
conjunction with the agents of the property, and they have always e.\presscd 
their extreme satisfaction. I take it that the poor and helpless people eithei; never 
existed, or were otherwise relieved. The barony of Farney was put under that 
operation from the very commencement of the labour work, and the people 
never got helpless or infirm ; they were never reduced to a starving state. 

8399. Must there not have been many women and chiidren, orphans and 
w'idows in that barony, as in all others ? 

To the same extent, I doubt, if it was very great. In Mr. Labouchere’s 
works, incidental labour was found for the women and children, such as picking 
stones for the drains ; hut the main difference in that instance was from the 
great territory of Farney being comprised in two properties. Mr. Labouchcre’s 
works were put in operation there immediately, and that district never fell under 
the blight of the common public works. 

8400. Could this beneficial operation have existed, except from the property 
being in the possession of a number of individuals not too great to admit of 
combination among them? 

It certainly w'ould not ; but for that circumstance, I must add, that my recol- 
lection of the difficulty we experienced in getting a sufficient number of under- 
takers in the Electoral Divisions to combine for Mr. Labouchere’s work, is one 
of the points that has always pressed upon me in reducing the Electoral Divi- 
sions. If there had been a sm^ler number of proprietors, I think they would 
have combined more readily than they did. It was the greatest opportunity for 
combining that was ever presented. There was a gi-eat effort to reduce that 
measure to townlands, which the Government resisted, I think, very wisely. 
Mr. Labouchere went the length of reducing the Relief operations from baronies 
to Electoral Divisions, and if those divisions had been smaller, my impression is, 
that it would have worked much better. 

8401. Do you believe that any number of individuals would have been found 
to have acted under Mr. Labouchere’s J^etter, if it had been announced that onc- 
half of the sum taken for the public works would have been remitted, and no 
portion whatever under Mr. Labouchere’s Letter ? 

I do not know'. That would have made a great difference, no doubt. 

The "Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, 

One o’clock. 
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Evidence on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 



JAMES LENNOX WILLIAM NAPER, Esquire, is called iu, and examined J.L.W.Naper, 
as follows : 

3d May 1849. 

8402. YOU are a landed proprietor in the county of Meath ? 

Yes. 



8403. In what Union do you reside ? 

I reside in the Union of Oldcastle. 

8404. Have you taken an active part in the administration of the affairs of 
that Union ? 

I have been Chairman of the Oldcastle Union from the commencement till the 
last two years. 

8405. Has yonr experience in that capacity enabled you to offer any sugges- 
tions to the Committee for the amendment of the law ? 

I think it has enabled me to do so. 

8406. Will you offer to the Committee such suggestions as you think it 
desirable should be brought under their consideration, in any order that may be 
most convenient to yourself ? 

I ventured to put my opinions in the form of a pamphlet. I was told by the 
Lord Lieutenant that he thought it was desirable that I should he examined, and 
I therefore endeavoured to prepare myself for such examination ; and in pre- 
paring myself, I had occasion to write a good deal upon the subject ; and there- 
fore I ventured, thinking that perhaps I should not be examined, to print my 
ideas in a pamphlet. Of course it would be far too general in that way to call 
your Lordships’ attention to it, but the particular point to which I am most 
anxious, in the first instance, to call your Lordships’ attention is, that the evidence 
generally procured is evidence from Public Officers, Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners, and is very often far too general ; and it does not appear to me that 
landed proprietors like myself have had what may he considered sufficient fair play. 
In the working of the Poor Law, with which it might be said I had something to 
do, having been an original Commissioner, they have expected too much from 
one point; that in consequence of the great failure of the potato, and the distress, 
instead of endeavouring to divide the proceeding and the difficulties into two 
departments, they have ‘kept the whole at one point. It was always my opinion 
that the Board of Works should have been called in as a great assistant. Imme- 
diately after the distress I attended four or five meetings, having not only pro- 
perty in most of the Electoral Divisions of the Union of Oldcastle, but having 
property in some of the Electoral Divisions in Kells ; I attended there also. The 
great difficulty from the beginning was, that individual responsibility was not 
sufficiently enforced. The meetings were too large, being Barony meetings and 
Union meetings, so that, though the property which 1 happen to represent in 
the two Unions of Oldcastle and Kells extends over 19,000 English acres, yet 
still I had little or no weight as an individual proprietor in those meetings, those 
two Unions extending over 200,000 acres; and unfortunately, too, it appears to me, 
that ever since that time, two or three years ago, the tide has been turning against 
the landlord, against the active and improving landlord, the active and intelligent 
tenant, and also the abld>bodied and willing labourer ; all those three, instead of 
benefiting by what has been doing, are all being depressed. One of the reasons 
of that is in some cases the size of the Unions. I do not, however, consider tliat 
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to be the case with the Union of Oldcastle, which extends over about 100,000 
acres, and is a manageable Union ; but there is this very great difficulty, that it is 
a Union situated in three counties and two provinces ; the consequence of which 
is, that the different parts of the Union have no natural connexion. The most 
distressed part (quite contrary to what the public might be led to suppose) is 
in Ulster, and that part which is in Ulster we have no more natural connexion 
with than we have with towns in Connaught, or any other county. So much is 
that the case, that though I now have lived in the neighbourhood of that jjart of 
the Union for 30 years, I know little or nothing about it, except a small portion 
of Lord Headfort’s property. I never set foot in that part of the Union at all. 
We have a most active and intelligent Poor Law Commissioner now, Mr. Deane, 
who was exceedingly surprised to find that a person like myself, who had turned 
my mind so much to the subject, knew so very little of a portion of our own 
Union. I mention this, because this is an evil common to the whole country. 
To illustrate what I have to say, I will produce a map or census, which I do with 
great diffidence because it I’elates to my own property ; but such is the danger in 
wMch the landed proprietors are placed, that it is absolutely necessaiy for some 
landed proprietors such as I am to come forward and submit to your considera- 
tion what in ordinary times might be looked upon as our own private concerns. At 
present it comes to this, that unless we can convince the English public oftlie real 
state in which our property is, the real state of the labourer, the farmer, and tlie 
landlord, we shall go from bad to worse. The present mode in which Her 
Majesty’s Government are conducting Irish affairs is such, that I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, with no disrespect to the Government, and with no wish to find 
fault with most of the Irish measures which they propose, which if 1 had the 
honour of a seat in the House of Commons or the House of Lords I should 
support, but nevertheless I must say that they are bringing us almost to utter 
and speedy destruction. This census was made by a very active and intellip-eiit 
agent, to whom 1 had the good fortune to commit the management of my pro- 
perty, and it exhibits very extraordinary examples of the situation of the different 
tenants and townlamls, and more particularly with reference to the cultivation 
of those townlands ; for it is almost impossible to raise the condition of a person 
upon what I may call the bad or the dormant townlands. They have no means ; 
they have not the cattle and the pi*oduce so as to take advantage of good culture, 
■or ff they have turnips, they have nothing to eat them. So different is the con-^ 
dition and extent of the holdings on my property in the Union, that I am the 
landlord of a farm of 900 acres held by one individual, and also of farms of one 
or two acres. The practical result is, that the system of farming-, the whole 
social system and cultivation of the ground, is perfectly different, and will bear no 
kind of comparison. 

8407. You could not give any average of the size of the farms ? 

It is impossible to average 900 and 1. 



8408. Those are extreme cases ? 

Those are extreme cases ; but you can make no average. I will endeavour to 
draw a comparison between one farm of mine, Lower Crossdrum which is 595 
acres, or, statute measure, 964 acres. This is a farm held upon what I consider 
■to be the best sort of tenm'e ; this farm has been held for more than a centurv 
by the same family, and the leases have always been renewed without their fallimt 
m. I mention this, because I am most anxious that the English public should 
know and understand that there are Irish landlords who feel as iuch for this 
kind of tenantrj-, going down from father to son, and that sort of (if you choose 
•SO to call it) feudal system, which exists in England, as there are in En«-land 
and that as much respect and high feeling passes between such landlords and 
their tenants as can do m England. I mention this, becanse the consequence of 
■It, 111 this instance, has been, that my family has never let this farm at anything 
like the rack-rent ; I, myself, let this farm about 30 years ago, when 1 was sup- 
posed to be a very mexpenenoed landlord ; but I have found that my experienie 
■30 yeai-s ago, or ratlier my conduct to my tenantry then, was founded on as iust 
a pnnciple as it has ever been since. I came with completely English notions ; 
the ™rfh‘ of tf J® land except upon the English prinoipll of what was 

the wor h of the produce and the value of the stock ;• acting ii that way the ■ 
practical result has been, that I let tins farm for 572/. upon a lease of 21 years, 

ancl 
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and two lives ; the tenant expended 4,000/. in building a house and offices and 
cottages, and the Government valuation of this farm is 944/. 

8409. That is Mr. Griffith’s valuation? 

Yes, and the Poor Law valuation 888/. Now, I am anxious to contrast that 
farm with a farm which is not out of lease at this moment, or rather with two 
'townlands which join, which are let to the same person. Those two townlands 
consist, the one, Milltown, of 630 statute acres, and the other, Springhall, 
of 1 54 statute acres ; those have been held for a period of full 70 years by one 
tenant ; one tenant has held them both, as far as f am concerned. The orie was 
let at the period of the original lease about 80 years ago, the 630 acres for 224/., 
•and the li>4 acres for 40/., and they have neither of them been leased by myself 
•since. 

8410. Were any buildings erected on those townlands at the expense of the 
tenant ? 

4'here have been buildings ; those two farms are of a superior ijuality of land ; 
the first farm. Lower Crossdrum, to which I alluded, was held in occupation by 
a tenant of a higher class ; the others, Milltown and Springhall, were tenanted by 
what is almost lost now, a small farmer bolding from .50 to 70 acres. The original 
taker never occupied, but he either farmed or let to a class of tenants holding 
from 70 or 80 to 40 or 50 acres. In fact, it was held by about 30 tenants, a class 
of tenants who, if they had been fairly dealt with by the middleman landlord, 
would have been very much what would have served Ireland at this moment ; 
but unfortunately there was a long lease of three lives and thirty-one years (that 
is 31 years from the expiration of the last life), and the consequence of that 
lengthened lease \vas, that the original tenant of my family became a landlord, 
and he let to those persons, and so from various causes kept raising the rent till 
the middleman’s rent in 1841, when I -was an.xious to buy his interest from him, 
amounted to about 650/. The practical result which I wish to endeavour to 
aiT'ive at, is the veiy great difference at this moment in the situation of the two 
townlands, the result of the present mode of rating ; for the first townland which 
I have mentioned, Lower Crossdrum, is valued at 888/., whereas the other two 
lands, Milltown and Springhall, which in point of fact join together, are only 
valued to the Poor Law at about 450/. 

841 1 . Do you think that a pretty accurate valuation relatively r 

1 think it is. Now I will endeavo^ur to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
practical result of placing- the pi'essure of the Poor Laws, in the first instance, 
•upon Unions and Electoral Divisions, instead of what I hope to be able to con- 
vince your Lordships would be the right thing, placing it, in the first instance, 
■upon the townlands, and when the townlands ai-e unable to bear greater pressure, 
to put that pressure upon Electoral Divisions, or even upon tlie Unions, or even 
-upon the public at large. But the practical result, as it stands now, is tliis : that 
this townland, Lower Crossdrum, of 960 acres, has been found to employ, as far 
•as agricultural labourers are concerned, at least twice or three times as many- 
agricultural labourers as the other townland, which is valued at so low a rate. 
Independently of that, the agi-icultural produce of those townlands is very dif- 
ferent ; one is what is called a large grazing farm, and is vulgarly supposed to 
employ very fe-w labourers. Now I have already stated that it employs the greatest 
number of labourers, three times as many as the other two townlands ; we arrived 
•at that result at tins time last year, by endeavouring to introduce a system of 
united labour ; we endeavoured to work the Electoral Divisions by taking a 
census of the Electoral Divisions, and then distributing the labourers by hundreds 
of acres ; the practical result was this, that about three men to 100 acres would 
have employed the -whole of the population, taking the whole of the labourers 
that could by possibility l^tve claimed i-elief under the existing Poor Law. 
Having, myself, considerable property in each of those Electoral Divisions, I 
was in the chair at four or five of those meetings, and 1 satisfied all the 
respectable and wealthy part of the community of the desirableness of .it, and 
we all agreed to do it ; but it was found that those townlands which T have 
mentioned, and others which X could point out here, could not enter into our 
views ; they never had employed what may be called day-labourers at all ; the 
system had been that of employing their own families, or letting very much 
in what is called con-acre, upon the potato con-acre principle ; so that if a man 
had 50 acres of land, instead of his cultivating 10 of those acres himself for a 
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green crop, or a seventh part under green crop, and seven or eight or ten acres 
under turnips and potatoes, as an English farmer would do, which would require 
a considerable sum of ready money, their plan was to let this laud to their 
neighbours ; and the consequence was, that instead of their having any thing to 
pay, they had 5 1. or QL or 7 1 an acre to receive ; so that_ when_ the lailure of 
the potato crop occuiTed, and great pressure arose in various directions, it was 
impossible to expect them to put their hands in their pocket and pay tivc or six 
day-labourers on a Saturday night. If we had succeeded, and had grown those 
large crops of turnips instead of potatoes, there was nothing to eat them. On. 
turnino- to the census of these townlands, I find one of them, Lower Crossdrum, 
with 20 pigs and 300 sheep, 120 head of cattle and 10 horses. Upon this thrm 
there are 56 acres of cereal produce, against 141 upon the other ; hut I will 
answer for it that the 56 acres upon this farm will produce very nearly as much 
as 100 acres did upon the other. One was under a high state of tillage j I have 
not the returns here, but my agent sent me a return the other day, showing that 
about six or seven barrels an acre vi’as the produce in oats upon, the one farm, 
whereas on the other farm about 14 or 15 barrels an acre would be the 
produce; therefore I wish to call your Lordships’ attention to the tact, that the 
acreable produce does not show the wealth of a townland. 

8412. By “ acreable produce ” you mean the area ? 

Y es, I mean the area. 

8413. Could you, in explanation of tliis evidence, give the Committee the 
population of the different denominations ? 

I will come to the population presently. There were 10 pigs ; this was last 
year ; of course this townland had a vast number of pigs some years ago, hut 
last year there were 10 pigs, 20 sheep instead of 300, 73 horned cattle, 25 horses 
instead of 10; the horses "were too numerous. As a practical farmer, I must 
beg to observe, that is always the case in small holdings ; hut they do not use the 
horses for their own tillage, but job them out as well as they can among other 
farmers, and there were four asses.. As to the population, the population of thi.s 
townland, Lower Cross, in 1841 was 40, in 1848, 52 ; there has been no material 
change. Those 40 persons were the families of agricultural labourers of the 
townland. The tenant’s family is not taken in ; the tenant, in fact, is a gentleman, 
a magistrate, and a person, I believe, nearly as well off in circumstances as I am. 
I mention this to shov/ that on such a farm as this, a very large grass farm, there 
was no starvation ; there was no reason for getting rid of the population. 

8414. Was that the total population, or the numberof agriculturallabourers? 

It included the families of the agricultural labourers, but I think it did not 

include the tenant’s family. 

8415. Was the increase between 1841 and 1848 of from 40 to52persons, by 
an increased number of houses being built there? 

No, I should think in the mere bkth of children ; there might be the taking 
in of a fresh family to a vacant cottage ; but it was mere natural increase. 

8416. The number of cottages was not increased in the interval? 

Not at all. 

8417. What was the population of the two other townlands ? 

The population of Milltown, in 1841 (being 630 statute acres) was 649 persons, 
and in 1848 there were 538 persons ; that population had decreased, probably, 
partly from disease. 

8418. And from emigration ? 

There has been little or no emigration from this townland ; in the other town- 
land, Springhall, of 154 acres, the population was*l66 in 1841, and in 1848 it 
was 145. 

8419. Then, does it not follow from what you have stated, that upon the farm 
of 964 acres, there was a small but an increasing population, and upon the two 
other fai’ms there was a large and a decreasing population ? 

Yes ; but the decrease of the population was entirely owing to its number and 
its extreme poverty. 

8420. ^ And the increase might have been the result of accident ? 

Yes, it might have happened upon any farm. 

8421. Therefore 
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8421. Therefore in the year 1842, upon the 964 acres farm, there appears to 
have been a population of 52, and in the same year, upon the two farms of 714 
acres, there was a population of 083 ? 

Yes. 

8422. The smaller population of 52 were placed upon the area, which was 
valued at 888 L to the poor-rate, and the larger population of 683 upon the pro- 
perty valued to the poor-rate at 450/. ? 

Yes; I wish to observe with reference to those two townlands which I have 
been mentioning, that the original lettings were very much in point of amount 
in favour of the depressed townland ; it was much higher let 80 years ago, in 
proportion, than the townland which has flourished so much. The townland 
which had the greatest number of people upon it, was by far the most valuable 
townland SO years ago. I am anxious to show that without a townland pressure 
in the first instance, such a townland as I have mentioned, a townland so circum- 
stanced, under the middleman tenure or rack-renting head landlord, will still 
I’eraain in exactly the same state as it is at present, or perhaps get into a worse 
state. The pressure which is proposed by Lord John Russeirs new Bill, of 5 s. 
upon the Electoral Division, is so small a pressure, that it amounts to little or 
nothing when you consider that a townland so badly cultivated and so populous 
can only be revived by a different system of husbandry, and a very considerable 
expenditure of money. It appears that the Poor Law valuation of the two 
inferior townlands, the wasted townlands, is 447/., and 5s. in the pound upon 
that does not amount to much more than 112/. or 115/. a year. That pressure 
and that expenditure, upon between 600 and 700 acres, is nothing to produce any 
practical result, except upon a very small portion of it. The great error which I 
think is being committed is, that when we come to try and recover the town- 
land from this bad state, by putting some pressure of money expenditure upon it, 
it has not been considered that a considerable sum must be used for that purpose. 
Now, it so happened that within the last 12 months one of the two exhausted 
townlands, Milltown and Springhall, fell out of lease, either by the death of a 
life, or by the expiration of the term of years. The practical result of that was, 
that they came upon my hands- I signified to the tenants, they owing the 
middleman landlord a year’s rent, that L should expect them at the end' of the 
year to pay me half the middleman landlord’s rent ; but the result of tliis appli- 
cation to tliem was, that some of them were unable to ]Day half the middleman’s 
rent, and were immediately served with an ejectment. I wish to observe here that 
when landlords of my sort seiwe ejectments, it is with no purpose of sending them 
off and totally destroying them ; but it is the only practical mode that we have of 
. showing our authority as landlords at all.. 

8423. Is it also the only way in certain cases of recovering the rent ? 

It is the only way of recovering the rent. 

8424. So that, whether for the purpose of fixing title and ascertaining posses- 
sion, or for the purposes of recovering rent, such are the causes frequently which 
render ejectments necessary? 

Certainly ; upon the tenantry finding that I was in earnest,, and determined to 
exercise my authority as a landlord, some of them came and immediately sur- 
rendered about 20 acres of the land, I at once agreeing to assist them to go to 
America, which I did. The 20 acres of land were surrendered about three or 
four months ago ; I immediately applied the system of spade husbandry to those 
.20 acres, and on 15 of the 20 acres the practical result is, that I suppose those 
15 acres are almost as well cultivated as it is possible to cultivate such land. 

8425. In about how many hands were the 20 acres before? 

There were about from 15 to 20 people who left the land. I wish to call your 
Lordships’ attention to the practicability of employing the pauper population of 
a distressed townland of this kind upon a small portion of it; 20 acres is 
about a seventh part of the 145, and I consider that it is of that description of 
soil that the seven-course system would be most advantageous. In the process 
of cultivating this 20 acres, I was struck -with the feasibility, supposing this 
townland had owed a considerable avrear of poor-rate, of taking a fair portion • 
of the land, say a seventh portion of it, and eioplbying the people m the 
cultivation of it; because the practical result of what I am trying, will certainly 
raise produce of 60 /. or 70/. value, if we have no failure of the crop ; the whole. 
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J. L. TV. Naper, valuation of this townland is only 85 and we shall produce upon the 20 acres. 

a crop that will very nearly equal the full value of the townland to the poor- 
j ^ "g rate. Then, supposing that townland was obliged to pay to its full value before 
^ ^ ' it appealed to any other townland for assistance, or if it paid half its value, that 

is 42/. ; if there were a pressure upon that townland in the first instance for 
half its Poor Law value, 42 /. or 43/., then the cultivating merely a seventh ]uirt 
of it would produce the full amount of its rate. I wish to call your Lordships’ 
attention particularly to this, because it appears tome, that in a townland where 
there are no means of collecting the rate, this method of employing the people 
by talcing possession of a portion of the towmland, would be most desirable ; for 
instance, everj’ tenant w’ho, through his inability to pay poor-rate, was dispossessed 
of his land, might make over a certain portion of it cither to the Poor Law 
Guardians or to a District Board of Works, or to some authority, who might 
work it with the Poor Law rate : and it would be feasible to borrow that rate not 
from the wasted townland, but from other townlands which may be said not to 
be wasted. Perhaps I shall make myself better understood if I take now a 
townland called Ballanj^ which is in the same Electoral Division as the townland 
of Springliall, which I am now talking about ; because I am anxious to show 
your Lordships the possibility of borrowing from one townland, instead of totally 
sinking the rate, in order to employ another. In the Electoral Division of 
Moylagh, in which the townlands of Springhall and Ballaiiy are, it appears that 
the whole expense to the Electoral Division of keeping the poor in the townland 
of Springhall, was 12 f. 6ic?. in the pound, and that the expense of keeping the 
poor in Ballany was nothing. There was no person sent in from the townland of 
Ballany; but the towulaud of Ballany had to pay in this year 63/. poor-rates, 
of which 48 1. went to the assistance of other townlands in the Union. I therefore 
conceive, that as those townlands are on the same property, it would have been 
possible, supposing the law allowed it, to have borrowed from my tenants the 63 /., 
and to have expended it in the cultivation of those 20 acres, M-hich is pretty 
much what I shall have expended ; and tlien the crop would have repaid those 
tenants back again. I mean, that on looking over tlie return, and findiu"- that a 
townland in this Electoral Division had paid 63/. without any practical advantage, 
except supporting the labourers of the whole of the Division in idleness, it would 
have been a great practical advantage if they could have borrowed and employed 
the sum in cultivating the 20 acres of ground which I have already proved by 
the system of tillage is now put into a very high state of cultivation.' 

8426. Will you state the particulars from which you conclude that you will 
realize the sum you have mentioned from those 20 acres, by what process of 
outlay, cultivating and cropijing? 

By the process of digging and subsoiling. I hold in my hand the returns to 
the Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland of the Reports made by prac- 
tical instructors. Here is the Report of Mr. Starkey, who visits a great quantity 
of land m Mayo; it appears that a quantity of property in Mayo is circum- 
stanced very much as this unfortunate small property of mine is • it is worn 
down by constant cropping. The tenantry are doing there what’ they ;vould 
have done with rne if they had stayed, which is putting second or third crops of 
grain mto stubbles, which is utter destruction; and I have no hesitation in 
saymg, that wherever a ten^t takes three or four white crops, or even manures 
the land.to take a fifth white crop, he has injured the soil, and puts himself in 
such a situation, to the prejudice of his landlord, that he must leave the land 
It is impossible that he can deal with a landlord of the first class. 



842/. You have stated that such a course is contrary to the interest of the 
landlord ; is it not, contemporaneously, contrary to the interest of the public 
hkemse, by exhausting the staple of the land, and diminishing the amount of 
produce that will ultimately he raised ? 

It is, certainly. 



8428 WiU you state the expenditure upon those 20 acres of land which you 
have taken into your own occupation, and the receipts, so as to prove that the, 
balance would amount to the sum i*equisite to maintain the poor ^ 

I ^ afrmd I cannot arrive at that, because I am in the act of doing it myself, 
and it IS only in course of operation; but I was much struck by the employ- 
ment of spade lahonr this year. It is the first time that my tenantry have at il 

been 
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been inclined to leave my property. This is the first time that eight or ten of J. L. iv. Naper, 

my farms have been given up ; the practical result of giving those farms up is, 

that I have been obliged to turn farmer my.self, and 1 am using, as much as 1849. 

possible, spade husbandry. I find, in so doing, that, certainly, at an expense of 

2 /. or 3 1. an acre, I am enabled to prepare the ground where it is not necessary 
to trench the whole of it ; where it is necessary to trench it, I should say it 
requires about 5 1. the statute acre. In those cases, I find that I am. able to 
cultivate the land in such a way as to bring the land at once from producing 
merely five to six barrels an acre, to producing from 11 to 12 barrels an acre ; 
and my crop this year, if it is at all a good season, will be to that amount ; 
because the quality of the soil is totally altered ; it brings up a loam and a quan- 
tity of soil that has never seen the light. In looking over the Returns, I find 
there is a great deal of land in Ireland very analogous to the land I mention, 
very unlike anything 1 ever saw in England ; it is full of what they call boulders 
or rolled stones ; they occur very unequally. In this paper of the Royal A.gri- 
cultural Improvement Society here is a printed Return of some successful 
application of tiie process upon this very ground. I was present at the digging ; 
each man was to dig a square perch ; there were eight or ten men digging a square 
perch, and eight or ten more trenching 12 and 16 inches. It was an unfair trial 
upon the men, because some men dug without stopping, and others were obliged 
to get crowbars, and to lift the stones themselves ; of course great allowance is 
made in cultivating such soil. This land can be dug for about 1 d. the square 
perch. Here is an account of the time that it took to dig this ; it was extra- 
ordinarily small ; the first man dug a square perch in 43 minutes. 

8429 You calculate that by tliis process, upon these lands which have been 
tilled in the mode you describe, there will be, in your anticipation, provided 
prices are reasonable, a sufficient sum raised to meet the demands for the poor 

of the townland ? . , j 1 a 

I think there would be a sufficient sum raised to meet the demand 11 a 10 s. 
rate was struck upon that townland in the first instance. 1 think the crop that 
I shall get off the 20 acres will fully meet the demand of a 10 4. rate. 



8430. Are the Committee to understand that that is the gross value of the 
croi), or the profit upon the crop, after paying the expense of its cultivation 

] conceive that it Vfoultl pay for the expenses of the cultivation; 43 (.would 
be a 10s. rate upon this townland. The view I wish your Lordships to take is 
this that if I was obliged to expend 43 (. cither in employing labour or m 
supporting the labourers in the Workhouse, that 42 i. won d be expended upon 
the 20 acres in such a way as to enable me fully to employ those people, and 
fully to repay any person that would lend me the 42 (. instead of giving it. 

8431. Would it enable you to repay that person who had lent you the 42(., 

after defraying the expenses of the cultivation ? * -n t ' 

Yes, I think it would. The crop must be a very bad crop ttat will not pro- 
duce 4(. an acre, that is 80/. ; then that is double. I borrow 40/., and I have 
40/. besides. 

8432. You said, that the expense was about 51. an acre? 

That is for trenching ; but 1 did not trench above two or acres m the 

whole of it. The expense of the digging has been frorn Id a perch to 4 d. or 
5d a nerch varying according to the quality of the land. It is wonderful the 
iffeXe in of the iLi. This is land about 400 feet above the level 



of the sea. 

8433 Taking the ordinary run of land, at how much per acre do you think 

vou could bring that land to produce this large return? 

yel ‘^Tam uVorrouXrTsUp's thpLalllty and 

and there is an end of it ; there is no reproduction ; therefore the scheme 
(19.23.) ® “ 
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J. L. W. Naper, am. trying to lay before your Lordships is, that instead of taking the money from 
the owner of the townlands, they should borrow it, and that they should be able 
3 d May 1849 . to repay it to those townlands. While I am myself doing this in a very small 

way, I am endeavouring to lay before your Lordships the idea that it might be 

done in a very large way ; that if it could be done in a townland, it might be 
done in a Union. In fact, what we want is, if possible, to revive the agriculture 
of the country ; not by taking 300,000 1. from one set of Unions for the benefit of 
another, and throwing them all into a great cauldron, and boiling them down to 
nothing, but by lending money, and then upon a good agricultural system getting 
some produce. I do not know yet what my result will be ; but I think I have 
sufficient grounds to feel sure that we can greatly advance Ireland by borrowing 
money for this purpose, and that our future proceedings will be much more 
beneficial by its being made matter of borrowing, and not matter of giving. 

8434. From your experience as a proprietor in Ireland, should you have as 
great confidence in carrying on agricultural improvements upon those 20 acres, 
if they were carried on under the Poor Law Guardians, as you have when they 
are under your own agents and your own superintendence ? 

I certainly should not, if they were to be carried on to a very great extent ; 
but where, as the fact now is, they are not carried on at all, and where it is 
impossible to get either the landlord or the tenant or the agent to do anything, 
it appears to me that some public body must do something. I have endeavoured 
to draw the attention of the public in my pamphlet to the Union of Oldcsistle, as 
being a very central Union, comprising the difficulties of almost all Unions. In 
this Union there is the townland of Lower Dungimmon. There the landlord is 
not to be found ; the tenant is not to be found ; the magistrates tried to force the 
agent to pay the rate ; but when be was summoned by the collector, he vi&s found 
not to be responsible. I have here the magistrate’s account of the proceeding 5 
here is the magistrate’s letter, showing what was the practical result ; they could 
do nothing. Now this townland never will pay any rate as long as it stands as it 
is. If immediate occupation of the land is not obtained in a case of that kind, it 
will never pay any rate at all, In answer to your Lordships’ question, therefore, 

I would say, that perhaps it would not be advisable to let the Poor Law 
Guardians, who have quite enough to do in the ’Workhouse, be the immediate 
body to do this ; but that if there was a District Board nfVVorks under the direction 
of the Board of Works, such a body would be very capable of handling land in 
small portions, as I myself, as a landlord, have done; and in order to prove that 
that is the case, here are resolutions entered into by some of my Lord Headfort’s 
tenants, m some of the poorest parts of our Union [produnmg the same]. Here 
are the townlands ; each gentleman takes a townland. I will answer for the 
respectability ol almost all these people. If the townlands were divided, and my 
own tenants were put on, I will answer for the perfect practicability of cultivating 
a poi-tion of those lands for the purpose of employing all the labourers and 
redeeming the rates. 



8435. Is this practically an engagement entered into by the several parties 
wn^ have subscribed it, to employ a certain proportion of labour? 

8436. Does it practically differ from that which you are no doubt familinr 
With, as the labour-rate principle.^ 

TnS;! wus a matter of arrangement with the farmers, 

I believe, and the landlords had notliing to do with it. 

tionfJf're&raId“"aSr“““ “ ™ “P <1““- 

I confess that I have, for this reason, that I do not know how, in snch town- 
lands as I have shown, we are to put any vivifying principle into them, unless 
the landlords Md tenants work together in this way, or hy totally driving out the 

y™. >>”8 described, of the smaller townland of 
Springliall, could you have earned your operation into effect, if the persons 
holZ “ migrating had remained in possession of their 
No, I could not. 

8439. That 
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8430. That was an essential condition for the trial of your experiment? 

Clearly. 

8440. In two districts such as you have described ; namely, that of Milltown, 
of 630 acres, with a population, in 1841 , of 640 persons, or more than one to 
an acre, and Springhall, of 154 acres, with a population of 16G, being also more 
than one to every acre, would it, in your judgment, be practicable to apply any 
really improved system of husbandry sufficient to support those individuals upon 
cereal food and to pay their rates, if the number continued the same I 

I do not think it would be possible for those two townlands to support all 
their poor, but I think it would have been very possible for them to have takeii 
their share as was proposed. The townland of Milltown would have supported 
about 1 8 able-bodied by labour, under our proposed labour-rate ; if tlie townland 
were to come into the hands of the head landlord, and he were satisfied to let it 
at its Poor Law valuation, I have no doubt that an arrangement could be made 
by which some of the best of the tenantry would be able to hold it at the Poor 
Law valuation, they undertaking to make certain improvements, which improve- 
ments would require almost the whole of the population, even dense as it is. 



J. L. IV. Naper, 
Esq. 

3d May 1849. 



8441. Would that population remain upon the lands? 

In hardly any instance would the whole population remain upon the lands ; 
hut what I fear is, that under the present system you will leave this population 
upon the land to the last moment, and that they will become so demorahzed and 
wretched that we must sweep them off. Take such a landlord as myself, for 
instance ; this townland iviU come into my hands in two yeara, and then we inus 
sweep them off; they are so demoralized, and so d.sorgmized as tenants that 
nothiuK is left but to send a great part, of them to America, and to try and tnd 
some other persons of capital who will take a long lease at a low rate in tlie first 
instance. 

8442. AbsU-aoting the question from rent, and only dealing with the question 
of produce and the support of the people, assuming the average quality of land, 
do you conceive that ft would be possible to support, within one townland or 
other denomination itself, a population bred upon potatoes and amounting to 
more than one per acre, upon the cereal food derived from that land . 

Decidedly not. 

8443 Would it be possible, by any process of improved husbandry so long 
as the population continued in excess, to introduce such an improved cultivation, 
such a'^cLmand of manure, and such a supply of stock, which wo^ 

that land profitable, even without taking the Mv 

Clearly not; hut at the same time how are you to make a beginning ? My 
propositlL is only for a beginning, because I suppose that 

till effect the obiect ; for instance, when a townland is not rated more than 1 1. 
In aS the presluro 10s. is very small with reference to the sum necessary 
for its improvement. 

8444. How many times does the gross produce exceed the rent ; supposing the 
gross produce to be 150 1, at what do you consider the rent ought to stand . 

It has been reckoned at one-third. 

R445 SuDuosing the rent to be 50/., and 25 /. to be the amount of the ordinary 
* 1 ' wliat effect do YOU think that would have upon the cultivation 

ofthe l^ndToup^^^^^^^ chance of an indefi Je augmentation of 

the rate ; do you tjiink that the farmer would cultivate with a 10 s. rate a-head 

°^I*thinkhe would, because in many cases the practical result of a 10 s. rate 
all ove “the Union of Oldcastle would be this, that non^e of the farmers won d 
fedTat a^rwonld not come to them; you must work the 10s. rate out m 
the bad towiland before you come to the good townland, paying any thing than 
the support of its own paupers, of which it generally has none. 

8446 Why would that be the case ; do not they pay upon , 

The Oldcastle Union last year had a rate put upon it “f ^ 

4 ,i o ^ wats thp rate annlied i a 5 rate was struck upon the £.iectorai 
Division of Moylagh, and was all that was expended. Now, 1 do not see 

Siw a 5 s. i-ate would affect Springhall at all ; Springhall will pass 

(19.23.) ve O 
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supposing it to be in its old state; Springball really required a 12s. 6 rf. rate, 
though it only paid n 5 s. rate ; the same lesult -would happen under Lord John 
Russell’s proposition. Supposing there is no Union rate, a 5 s. rate upon the 
whole of the Oldcastle Division will make no change whatever, Here is one 
townland that has paid its 5 s. rate, and is not benefited at all ; it has had no 
paupers. Another townland has a 5 5 . rate, and has received 12 j.; it has 
benefited more than double what it has paid ; the practical result would be, 
that a townland in high cultivation would pay nothing till the others pay 10 s . ; 
the consequence of that would be, that the bad landlord could not keep up his 
high rents. What we are feeling now is, that I have received 15.v. an acre for 
the last 30 years, and my neighbour has had 30 s. an acre, and mortgaged it upon 
that ; and the practical result is, that now, if the mortgagee forecloses, he will 
buy it at 1 5 s. an acre ; and unless he is covered by some other townland, he has 
lost one-half of his money ; but 1 am prepared to show, that if he lays out 
2,000 1. or 3,000 1. in the way I have described, he will probably bring up the 
value of the estate to what he lias mortgaged it at. 

8447. The only way of carrying out your plan is, by getting rid of every land- 
lord who has not capital at command ? 

There are verj' few landlords that have their whole estate let up in that sort of 
way ; those townlands that 1 mention are very rare. If I could only got my 
middleman pressed ; if he had to pay his share of the 10 rate, he would find 
the difference between the rent that he pays to me, and the rent that he receives, 
so small, that he would he glad to come to me and make a bargain, and take 
a small annuity from me. If 1 had this townland of Milltown in my own hands, 
I should be glad if you put a pressure upon me even to the amount of 20 ; 

I could raise upon that townland, if it was in my own hands, 1,000/. or 2,000/. 
with the greatest possible ease. 

8448. Supposing the case of a townland overburdened with people, how would 
you deal with that ; take this case, which is not a supposititious case, but a real 
one : atownland, consistingof 124 statute acres, valued to the poor at about 138/., 
was let in 1800 at 10 1. a year for the whole upon the tenure of three lives, two 
of which are still subsisting ; it was let to one tenant under a covenant against 
alienation, but a covenant incapable of being enforced. At the present moment 
that townland contains 280 odd people upon the 124 acres of land. Upon the 
expiration of the lease, what increase of pressure in the shape of a 10^. rate 
would be adequate to make the cultivation of the land for the support of the 
280 people either profitable or practicable ? 

It is quite impossible ; all I suggest is, that some pressure should be put on 
the townland in the first instance, instead of putting the pressure upon the 
Electoral Division; because the practical result of the pressure upon the 
Electoral Division is, that the townland neither changes masters nor gets rid of 
its population. 

8449. Supposing in that case which has been put, there were a pressure of 
10 s. m the pound, that is, a pressure of 60 /. upon that townland which contained 
280 odd people, and is valued at 140 1. odd, and only pays a rent of 10/. to the 
landlord. ; how would that pressure, so put upon it, medce the cultivation of it 
profitable ? 

It is impossible to say that ; but if the landlord only receives 10 /. lease-rent, 
and there is the middleman receiving a high rent, the pressure must be put upon 
the middleman; what right has the middleman to make this enormous profif? 
He has been going on since 1800 making this enormous profit; now, I conceive 
that such a middleman as that ought to have the whole pressure put upon him. ’ 

8450. But in the case put, the result of the facts stated to you is, that the 
gross produce is insufiicient to support the people upon the land ; now how is 
it possible, by a pressure put either upon the middleman or the unfortunate 
mhentor -who receives only 10/. a year out of this land, or the paupers who are 
starving, to make it profitable or advantageous to them to cultivate land so 
circumstanced ? 

Decidedly not ; but that is an extreme case, and I conceive, that if you can 
put a fair pressure upon such Unions as Oldcastle, we should get rid of the 
middleman m ihe first instance, and the rack-renting landlord. The question 
now IS, are you to sacrifice the honest fair tenant and landlord and labourer to 

the 
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the rack-renting middleman and the rack-renting landlord ; I think that those 
should be first thrown over ; at the same time, when I say “ throwm over,” I do 
not mean to destroy them. When it is shown that it would be utter destruction 
to go beyond a certain point, then they must receive assistance. 

8451. Supposing the pressure to realize the results that you anticipate from it ; 
would there be any practical way of making that pressure operative where there is 
that number of people in proportion to the acreage ? 

If you take extreme cases, it will be impossible to do anything ; but what 1 am 
trying to impress upon your Lordships is, that if you take such a Union as the 
Union of Oldcastle, and bring the Union into a wholesome state, I am satisfied 
that the pressure of 10 s. in the pound upon the townland in one part of the 
Union would bring every thing straight ; it would press the middleman so, that 
his interest would be so little better than the head landlord’s, that he would come 
to an understanding with him, and he would be able to cultivate the land. 

8452. The pressure you propose is for the object of inducing a better cultivation 
of the land, and giving effective employment to the people, is not it ? 

It is. 

8453. Where the subdivision of the land has been by past events carried to 
its maximum, and where the majority of persons, as in great parts of Ireland, are 
occupying tenancies not exceeding two and three and four acres, and the 
population is in excess, as in the real case which has been put to you, not an 
imaginary case ; is it possible to expect that the pressure, even supposing your 
theory to be correct, could realize the results which you anticipate from it, as 
long as that great excess of population continues? 

Decidedly not ; 1 have only suggested tliat as the foundation stone ; unless 
something of that sort is done, w’e shdl still remain where we are. On the contrary, 
in this Union of Oldcastle, which is a medium Union, or rather better than a 
medium Union, we are going down hill every day. It is only this year that a farmer 
of mine who took 200 acres of land of me, and is going on exceedingly well, 
came to me the other day, and said, that he was afraid to take a 21 years’ lease, 
which he had engaged to take; I said, “You are right.” The result now is, 
that I have put off the 21 years’ lease for another year ; I said, “lam quite ready 
to run the chances with you.” 

8454. In the early part of your evidence you spoke with regret of the disap- 
pearance of a class of tenants which formerly existed in certain parts of Ireland, 
which you considered might form an essential part of a social system there, 
namely, tenants occupying some 20, 30 or 40 acres of land, farming those lands 
advantageously ; is that class of persons diminishing in number in Ireland ? 

1 should say very much. 

8455. You have spoken of the discouragement felt by large tenants, whose 
condition you have described; is that discouragement and uncertainty also felt 
by many of the farming classes ? 

I should say most decidedly. 

8456. To what do you trace it? 

I think very much to the uncertain pressure of the Poor Law, and that pres- 
sure not producing any good practical result. 

8457. Do you yourself participate in that feeling so far that, if you were uncon- 
nected by birth and by affection with Ireland, the present state of things would 
indispose you from embarking capital in that country ? 

Most certainly. I go so far in my feelings, which. I never felt before tiU now, 
that 1 would part with the property I have if it was not for my family ; if I could 
foresee life for twenty years ; and X would part with a very fine property, and a 
very fine house and place, and I would rather have 5,000/. a year upon a much 
reduced scale in England. I have a property that would let for 20,000/. if it 
was in England, but there is that total want of security, and the lower classes are 
so shalren to an extent that I had no Idea of till within ttte last twelvemonth ; but 
things have occurred to myself, and to every person holding land, that we should 
not have thought possible. There was a person who had been one of the most 
respectable of his station, something above a labourer; he was a sort of bailiff 
under me ; he had a very nice cottage, and a very nice well-conditioned family ; 

(JO. 23.) rr 3 his 
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his business was to look aff;er the grazing of cattle. But this man the other day 
■was so lost to all proper feeling that he reported that my agent wants iO /. at a 
short notice, and requests the people who had cattle grazing in tlie townland to 
pay him, and he immediately went off to America with tliat 20/. or 2 j/. He 
had as respectable a woman as his wife and as nice a cottage as one can expect 
to see. 

8458. Is that a solitary instance, or is there now a disposition on the part of 
that class of persons to quit the country, and emigrate from it? 

It is so far from being a solitary instance, that a tenant who holds a large farm 
from me told me that he sent up to Dublin the other day a confidential man, 
who was to have brought back some grocery and things for the family, and that 
man not only spent the money entrusted to him, but he went to a person witli 
whom this gentleman deals in order to borrow 20 L, saying that the order came to 
20/. more than he had; and he went oflF to America, writing a cool letter, saying 
that he was very sorry, but he found it more convenient to go to America ; and 
it is only this day I heard from Mrs. Naper that that gentleman’s footman went 
off to America without notice, adding thereby to his social discomfort. 

8459. Is not the species of emigration which is now going on in many instances 
an emigration of farmers, taking away a certain proportion of the remnant of 
capital which has as yet escaped the pressure of the times ? 

I think that is so. 

8460. Is that, in your judgment, injurious to the general interests of the 
counti7 ? 

I think it is very injurious. At the same time I should wish to observe, that 
the system of cultivating by con-acre has been so exceedingly injurious to the 
real interests of the farmers and to the social system, that even supposing the 
potato crop had not failed, I do not think it was possible that the high system 
of farming which the Agricultural Society has been endeavouring to put forward 
could have been introduced into Ireland, without great failures among the small 
men who have gone upon the con-acre system of farms. 1 found, five or six years 
before the potato crop failed, a decrease in the payments of the small holders. 
The arrear on my rent was generally very small, but it nearly doubled. I sup- 
pose 300 Z. or 400/. was the extreme arrears that I ever had for the last 30 years. 
1 always received my rent, with certain arrears of that kind. Before the potato 
failure, those arrears doubled, and I argue from that, that the system of cultiva- 
tion was so defective that the small farmer must have given way before the 
improved cultivation, without any reference to the potato failure. 

8461. The question was not as to the failure of the farmers themselvc.s, but 
whether, under the circumstances of the last two or three years, there has been 
a disposition, on the part of the farming class, to emigrate, amongst whom such a 
disposition did not exist before ? 

Decidedly ; in fact there was a very great indisposition to emigrate till now. 

8462. Supposing matters to remain as they are, and the potato crop not to 
be restored, what do you anticipate will be the result upon the social system in 
your neighbourhood, and the power of supporting the people and maintaining the 
profitable use of property ? 

I consider that, except with proprietors and farmers of the very highest class, 
property must change hands ; small proprietors must decidedly sell, and at any 
loss ; they must sell at least a portion of their property. That will be the result 
as far as the small proprietors go ; as far as the farmers go, the great body of 
the farmers, even with a reduced rent, will not be able to cultivate their land, 
because they have no capital to buy stock. The great defect in the Irish system 
is this ; I have endeavoured to show the difference between a rent in aid and 
a rate in aid. The con-acre system was a rent in aid. There was a townland here 
which had 600 or 800 people upon it, hut those people did not make the rent by 
cultivating that townland ; they made the rent by going and letting the land at 
6/. an acre to their neighbours, and some at the same time taking other land 
from their neighbours at a con-acre rent ; it was a most extraordinary system. 

8463. If the effect be to compel the sale of lands by reason of the unprofit- 
bleness of the. cultivation of those lands to the present possessors, how will the 

new 
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new purchaser be exempted from the same causes wliich'have made the previous J. L. W. Naper, 
holder an unprofitable tenant ? Esq. 

1 do not see how he can be exempted from the same causes, because he will ^ g . 

purchase the townland, and unless he employs the whole of the oeonle unon ^ 
the townland, it will be a purchase of land with a body of persons upon it, 
supported by any body else’s property which happens to surround it. The pur- 
chase of property in Ireland will be a most singular thing, for you purchase the 
land, and though you purchase it with the people upon it, you will not be bound 
to maintain them. 

8464. Are not purchases of land in Ireland at the present moment, and 
under the existing state of feeling which you have described, matters that are 
rather theoretical than practical ? 

Decidedly. I think hardly any body will purchase, except some man resident 
in Ireland, who knew something of the property, and knew that it was a great 
bargain ; he would run the risk, and there would be no difficulty, as long as the 
Poor Law pressure is as it is now, in making a very fair investment, except the 
risk of the loss of the property altogether ; because, no doubt, if a man purchases 
land at the value of 15 j. an acre, which was let at 30 5., and he still does nothing, 
it must be very bad laud that will not pay 200/. or 300/. a year when it ought 
to pay 500/- or 600/., so that a man might purchase land and get 6ve per cent, 
for his purchase-money, and yet have his paupers living upon every body round 
him. You might purchase a townland now, covered with those persons, at so 
low a rate that you would be sure of getting your rent, and you would wait for 
better times, hoping that something would be done in the way of emigration, 
or something of that kind, and the great body of the people would he living 
upon your neighbour’s poor-rates. 

8465. The neighbours in the same Electoral Division ? 

Yes. 

8466. You do not mention this as regards the whole of Ireland; are not 
there some parts of Ireland which are exceptions? 

I should confine myself as much as possible to my own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

8467. You do not mean to extend these observations to the whole of Ireland ? 

I should say that the difficulty in the really paupei’ized parts of Ireland would 

be, that nobody would purchase at all ; but in my part of Ireland, in such a 
townlaud as Springhall, my family has never received more than 40/., and it is 
only valued at 84/. Now I am satisfied that it would have paid me exceedingly 
well to have bought it at 15 or 18 years’ purchase of the 84/., because it is well 
worth from 120 /. to 124/. to be let to a solvent tenant. But the extraordinary 
part of the thing would be, that although the purchaser would be purchasing the 
obligation of maintaining the population, they would go into the Poor-house, and 
be supported by the neighbouring properties, 

8468. Are you not aware that a considerable portion of Ulster is very 
differently circumstanced ? 

Yes. 

8469. You do not mean to include, for instance, the counties of Antrim and 
Down in these observations ? 

1 do not. 

8470. Are the Committee to understand, that you do not hold that an im- 
proving landlord is liable to have his profits absorbed by- the poverty of his 
neighbours ? 

I am endeavouring to show, that if a person bought this townland at Spring- 
hall at its present value, and only looked to getting back the interest of his pur- 
chase-money, he might do that, leaving the Union generally to support all the 
paupers upon the townland. 

8471. You were understood to say, that if a person bought the property, he 
would receive very good interest for his money, without suffering from the 
poverty around him, because the paupers upon his property would be supported 
elsewhere ? 

If he bought a pauper property upon such low terms. That particularly 
applies to my part of the world, because we have only these black spots very 
(19.23.) rr4 rarely; 
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i-arely; and EugUshmen seem sraiirised that such things can ^ 

bourliood •where you see very fine crops and first- rate ploughing. , f ’ 

^^30 years- ex^rience, and an immense expenditure of money, that I cannot 
improve aose spots at all. Unfortunately the going m partnership keeps them 
as they are. 

8472. Is not the tendency of the present system rather to perpetuate those 
spots of misery, and to extend them to other districts not as yet aflected . 

I certainly conceive that it is so. 

8473. Has not it also this effect, to make an improving landlord, who is endea- 
vonring to manage his estate well, pay for an indolent landlord, who has gathered 
around him a large pauper population ? 

Decidedly. 

8474. With respect to those black spots, which you haye so well described, 
according to your apprehension, is that subdivision of land, and consequent 
burden of pressure which at present exists in those places, traceable m many 
instances to the act of the owner of the land, or to the act of the middleman, in 
consequence of a long lease ? 

In my part of tlie world, entirely to the act of the middleman, in consequence 
of a long lease. 

8475. Do you consider that, at least from the period of the peace and the 
cessation of war prices, it has not been the interest of the owner of the soil to 
promote the increased population, the increased subdivision of land, and all those 
chai’acteristics which you have described as belonging to the black spots . 

Decidedly not. 



8476. Do you tliink that the law has been such as to allow an intelligent 
landlord, conscious that unlimited subdivision.? were contrary to lus own 
interest, contrary to the interest of the public, and contrary to tlie permanent 
interest of the tenantry themselves, even supposing that he had covenants against 
subletting, to enforce those covenants and avert that evil ? 

Decidedly not ; it was impossible. I'he state of the social system was directly 
against the intention of the law. Even some of my own tenants come and pay 
for 20 or 30 acres, and get a receipt in their own names, and they are all tlic 
while subletting to their own children. The original tenant took from me 20 
years ago, with the honest intention of holding 25 acres and cultivating it ; but 
as soon as his family grew up, they insisted upon his dMding, aud there was a 
subdmsion against my knowledge or inclination ; and the practical result of 
that is, that farms are broken up, and persons are now going to America, in con- 
sequence of having persisted in a social system which was fatal to themselves in 
the long run. A great deal has been said of the good done in the North, in 
Donegal, by Lord George Hill. Lord George Hill, no doubt, did a vast deal, 
and is endeavouring to do a vast deal of good ; but he is 20 years behind me. 
I did exactly the same thing 20 years before ; but the social system of the 
country broke down, and all my good intentions were defeated. The original 
tenants intended to act honestly ; but their children have insisted upon con-acre 
and subdividing for marriage portions ; every daughter must have 30 Z. That is 
got out by the system of letting a few acres at 5/. an acre for a com crop, or 81 . 
an acre for a potato crop. 



8477. Would it be contrary to your knowledge of facts and to your own 
experience to suppose that Irish landlords in pre-vious times subdivided their 
farms and multiplied the tenancies •with a view to make their profit of e.xorbitant 
rents, and that the complaints which they now raise against this are complaints 
against a mischief of their own creation ? 

As far as my knoadedge as a landlord goes, it is a mischief of the tenant’s 
own creation, contrary to the interest of the landlord, and contrary still more 
to the interest of themselves ; and contrary, above all, to the interest of the 
labourers. The labourer does not exist; it is a most extraordinary thing in 
Ireland ; here is a country that wants labour as much as any country in Europe, 
for the productive quality of the soil ; yet there is no such thing in the county of 
Meath as a thoroughly comfortable respectable labourer. In this present state 
of things, if a man. could earn 1 ^. or 1 s. 2 a day by task-work, he would be 
very unwise if he did not, as soon as he had made 10 1 . or 15 1 . or 20 1 ., go off to 

America 
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America with it. There is no such thing as a comfortable house ; when I called 
upon Sir William Somerville last year, he said, “ We have a most distressing 
account of GOO labourers striking on Sir Neal O’Donnell’s estate, employed upon 
drainage ; what is to be done ?” I did not know tlie circumstances of Sir Neal 
O’Donnell’s estate, but I felt what I should wish to be done upon my own. If 
100 labourers had struck, I should like to be able to cull out the best, and to 
encourage the best to be able to say to them, “ Here is a large quantity of work 
doing ; 1 shall have my eye very strictly upon you ; and the best 10 or 20 or 
50 of you, 1 should be glad to put into permanent houses, and knock up a better 
house, and give you allotments upon the English system.” Now, if that was 
encouiRged, if we had any way of keeping the best men in the country, we should 
by degrees establish a body of agricultural labourers ; but, unfortunately, the 
good men get a little money and go off. 

8478. When you complain of the want of labourers in Ireland, do j^u draw 
a distinction between the cottier-farmer bolding his three or four acres, and the 
labourer ? 

Decidedly ; I think the cottier-farmer is very injurious to the labourer. 

8479. You look upon the disappearance of the con-acre as in itself a good 
thing ? 

I look upon it as a good thing. 

8480. And you think, as far as the improved cultivation of the soil is con* 
cerned, that the emigration of the small farmers be the removal of a 
hindrance? 

Decidedly. 

8481. Have any of the larger class of farmers emigrated? 

Not in my part of tlie neighbourhood ; we hear a talk about it. 

8482. Do those who have emigrated send back money to pay for the emigration 
of their relations ? 

The small farmers and small labourers send a great deal of money in a very 
short time. 

8483. For the sake of bringing their friends and families out? 

Yes. 

8484. Is the species of emigration which is now going on such as conduces 
to the establishment of an improved social system r 

The emigration of respectable families is injurious, I tbink, to the country. 

8485. Upon the lands of Milltown there were about 20 persons emigrated: 
supposing that, on the one hand, one single individual had been taken out of 20 
houWs, or that, on the other hand, taking the number of individuals to a family 
of five, you bad had the power of assisting in the emigration of four families 
consisting of 20 persons, which of the two would have been most conducive to 
the improved management of the farm of AJilltown? 

Taking four families, not taking individuals. 

8486. Is not tliis single unassisted emigration that takes place now, chiefly 

confined either to those who are taking away some capital and can defray their 
expenses, or else single, able-bodied, stirring, aciive men by whose emigration 
there will rather be a loss felt by the country by losing their labour, than any gam 
felt by a diminution of the numbers ? ... , 

I think the emigration in our part of the world that is going on, is very much 
by single men, and it is a very extraordinary thing, the quantity of single women 
that go off by themselves, and who seem to face the whole difficulty in the 
quietest way ; it is most singular, and certainly will be very injurious to the well- 
being of the country, if it revives at all. 

8487. Do you apprehend that those single women are especially sent for by 

their friends in America? , - 

Their friends pay their passage, and they generally beg some clothes. 

8488. Supposing a farm of 20 acres, containing ten families with two acres 
each ; can you introduce an improved system of cultivation upon that farm, so 

( 19 . 23 .) 
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as to support a population bred upon potatoes, upon wheat or cereal food, 
without removing families as well as individual members of those families 'I 

It would be q^uite impossible •, upon such a farm as that, you must take 
them all. 

8489. Are the men that go out first, apt to send for the rest of their family? 

They are. 

8490. Bo they send for the whole family, or only for certain individuals of it? 

Certain individuals ; I think not the whole of the family ; it appears to me 

that in order to counteract this going off of single persons, it would be very 
desirable if the Government would allow those persons that borrow money upon 
drainage and other works of that kind, to apportion a pai’t of it to the location 
of labourers upon their properties. 

8491. Would it be likewise, in your judgment, an advantage, supposing they 
had no property upon which they could locate that excess of population, to apj)ly 
some of that money in assisting that population to emigrate ? 

I thinlv a public fund is wanting for that purpose ; the general situation of 
landlords is such, that there are no means. There are a quantity of houses left, 
by tenants leaving the country. From 5 1. to 10 1. would furnish a very comfort- 
able sort of house for such people ; you might have them with a quarter of an 
acre to each house, which would enable them to be legal agricultural labourers 
under the Poor Law. I conceive that would be a great inducement to some of 
the best labourers to stay, and would lay the foundation for good agricultural 
labourers. 

8492. Supposing land to be divided after the fashion which you have described, 
or supposing the number of agricultural labourers to be increased without a sub- 
division of the laud ; is it possible to employ them or to set them to drain 
advantageously upon land upon which there is one individual hiring for every 
statute acre ? 

Decidedly not, if you are to take a whole country covered in that way ; but 
in my part of the world the whole misery is in the black spot ; if that black spot 
were ten acres, I should say put three or four labourers there, and emigrate the 
rest. 

8493. Are not the Committee warranted in considering the county of Meath 
to be one of the best circumstanced counties, under the present system, in 
Ireland ? 

The county of Meath is the best able to bear a Poor Law of any county in 
Ireland. 

8494. Take the Union of Dunshaughhii, for instance ; does not the valuation 
of Dunshaughlin, as compared with the population, bear a greatly higher 
proportion than the majority of other Unions in Ireland ? 

Yes; and gi’eatly higher tlian many parts of England. 

8495. Then, are the Committee warranted in concluding that the inconveniences 
which you have described as exhibited in the county of Meath and in the Union 
of Oldcastle, are likely to exist in a more aggravated form in those districts 
where the pauperism is greater, and the wealth of the country is less ? 

Decidedly ; but my great anxiety is to impress upon your Lordslups the 
necessity of trying, as a beginning, to get into a wholesome state such Unions as 
are not worse than Oldcastle, but are better. 

8496; It appears that the whole population of Oldcastle Union is returned at 
48,373 persons? 

It is. 

8497. And the Poor Law valuation of that Union is 79,510 1. ? 

Yes. 

8498. Upon comparison wdth the great majority of other Unions, will not it be 
found that the proportion of value to the population is very much in favour of 
that Union ? 

Decidedly. 

8499. Does not that afford a proof that you have much greater facilities for 

providing 
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])rovif3ing for the pauper portion of your Union, than can be obtained in other 
Unions ? 

There is no doubt that we have greater facilities, but we have a greater pressure 
ill sonic few townlands than in many ot the poorest Unions, where there may be 
a much greater extent of poverty over a large extent of country ; but unless we 
had a good deal of well-cultivated land, it would be impossible for those people 
to exist ; they have been driven upon those spots, and live either by employment 
or by pillage, particularly of sheep or turnips. Sitting as a magistrate, I have 
had great numbers of women and children brought in by the police, having been 
found, every one with a sack, carrying off turnips by night. 

8.500. May it not be inferred that a great deal of what you have stated as 
applicable to Oldcastle, w’ould not be as applicable to various other Unions which 
are not so favourably circumstanced ? 

I am quite sure that tiiere are other Unions that are much more difficultly 
circumstanced; and I should wish to impress upon your Lordships this, that if 
you cannot do something for such, Unions as Oldcastle, which is a medium 
Union, it is quite hopeless to expect to do anything with any other, because they 
cannot be profitably assisted by loans from other' quarters. My great object has 
been to try to impress upon 3 'our Lordships the necessity of having a wholesome 
system introduced into such Unions as are notin a decided state of bankruptcy. 
It seems to me that the Unions in the North seem tojje satisfied, because they tide 
over the thing ; but I think even in the North there are great detects in the 
system under which they bear tliose difficulties. 

8501. You area Poor Law Guardian in your Union? 

Yes. 

8502. Are you aw'are of the amount of the usual cost of supporting a pauper 
for a year in the Workhouse ? 

1 think it is about 5 /. 

8503. Are you aware what would be the expense of sending a pauper out to . 
some of the colonies, say Canada ? 

I think about 3 1. or 3/. 10 a. was the passage of a single pauper ; I think we 
have considered that the emigration would cost pretty much what a ^'■ear’s main- 
tenance does, including clothing. 

8504. Is not it obvious from ihat circumstance, that it would be a saving, in 
a financial point of view, rather to facilitate the emigration of a large number of 
persons whom you are obliged to support, than to be under the obligation of 
supporting them in the Workhouse during a period perhaps of many years ? 

Decidedly. 

8505. Is not 5 /. rather a high allowance per head for emigration? 

1 think, probably, it might be done for less. 

850C. Are there any other points upon which you wish to address any obser- 
vations to the Committee ? 

No. With regard to emigration, it certainly would be most desirable if we 
could get rid, in our part of the world, of the persons that inhabit the bogs ; the}'’ 
are what ai-e called squatters, and they commit great depredations ; it is not 
families of starved persons that steal the sheep generally, but it is a set of men 
who have combined together, and who live well upon mutton, and plunder ; they 
do not merely exist. 

8507. Has it come within your knowledge that many have committed those 
crimes in order to get confined in gaol or transported ? 

No ; I cannot help thinking that when they find themselves before the magis- 
trates, they rather say that, when it is not the fact ; I cannot think that it is done 
for that purpose. 

8508. But for some reason or other, has it come within your notice that crime 
has increased in the last three years to an enormous extent ? 

To an enormous extent ; it is impossible to detect it in the present state of 
things. 

8509. In the case of very small townlands, not exceeding two or three acres, 
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j L fV. Naaer of wHcli there are instances in Ireland, ^vould it not be difficult to apply the 
Esq. ' principle which you have recommended to the consideration of the Committee ? 

DeAdedly, it would be difficult to apply the principle where they were very 

3d May 1849. . it would be very desirable in many cases to put two or three townlands 

together, if they were less than 100 acres. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 4 ° Mali 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. 



Evidence on llie 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 



COUNT STRZELECKI is called in, and examined as follows : 



Count SlrzelecH. 



8510. YOU have been resident in Ireland for some years ? 

Yes, I was, as an executive otBcer of the British Belief Association for 18 
months, during the distress of 1847 and 1848, and afterwards, two months as 
the Agent of the Treasury, to administer the remainder of the relief, on the same 
principle as I administered that of the British Relief Association. 

8511. Under those circumstances, had you an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the operation of the Poor [.aw? 

Yes, I had ; I had an insight into the general operation of the Poor Law in 
Ireland. 



8512. Will you state to the Committee whether you obsen’’ed any deficiency 
in the operation of the Poor Law for the relief of the poor? 

Considering the Poor Law abstractedly from present circumstances, by winch 
it is influenced, and for which I do not believe that ever those who framed it 
had any intention or any view that it should provide, — that is, considering its 
operation under ordinary circumstances, previous to 1846, — I would presume to 
say, that, so far as my own experience goes, the Poor Law in Ireland might be 
rendered more stringent and effectual, first, by diminishing the size of some of 
the Unions, so as to render them more manageable ; the geographical extent 
of some being such, that it is absolutely impossible for a Board to assemble 
regularly for the despatch of business ; some of the Guardians having to 
come daily 18 miles to attend their respective Boards, as, for instance, in the 
Swinford and Ballina Unions. Secondly, by diminishing the number of 
Guardians sitting on the Boards, you raise the quahfications of the remain- 
der. Thirdly, by collecting, directly, the poor-rate from the lower classes of 
occupiers of land, which, the landlord pays for them, in order that they may 
become impressed more forcibly with the evils of an unchecked expenditure, 
and contribute themselves to keep it down. 

8513. Do yon mean that the occupier should, in the first instance, pay the 
poor-rate, and that he should not be allowed to deduct it from the landlord ? 

That he should not deduct it from the landlord, but pay it himself to the 
collector. 

8514. You mean that it should be, as it is in England, a rate upon the occu- 
pier exclusively ? 

Yes ; in consequence of having the poor-rate deducted out of the annual 
rent, they do not bear in mind the provisions of the Poor Law, and they fall 
without any compunction whatever upon the funds which are provided by the 
Board of Guardians. And, lastly, it strikes me that some more stringent mea- 
sures and more summary proceedings ought to be adopted against the defplters 
of the poor-rate, in order to protect those who are always ready to pay it, and 
always "sict according to law, and who otherwise will be dragged down to the level 
•of the delinquent paupers. The above suggestions refer entirely to the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law under ordinary circumstances, and have no bearing upon 
the present exigencies, arising out of the failure of the potato crop in 1846 ; a 
( 19 . 24.1 8s3 calamity 
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4tli May 1849. 



calamity which was generally acknowledged throughout the world as an ‘>vcr- 
whelming one, and with which the Legislature and the English public dealt with 
as an exceptional and extraordinary case. 

8515. Are you not aw'are that the Extension Act was framed with a view to 
meet these very evils ? 

Yes; but I am under the impression, that in so doing, it only complicated 
the original Poor Law. I believe that it relaxed the original Poor Law, and in 
checking the abuse of an excessive out-door relief, it committed an injustice, for 
it put a labour test upon the able poor, where there was no market for labour. 

8516. You stated that some alteration in the size of the Unions, in your opi- 
nion, would be desirable ; do you also think that some alteration in the Electoral 
Divisions is desirable? 

There is no doubt that some of the Unions, as well as some of the Electoi-al 
Divisions, are of such extent, that neither a Board of Guardians nor a Relieving 
Officer are capable of entering into full cognizance of individual cases, and, 
therefore, it would be advisable to have the size of such Electoral Divisions altered 
also. 

8517. Do you think it would be safe to diminish the size of the Unions with- 
out building additional Workhouses ? 

No; you must build additional \Yorkhouses. In diminishing the size of the 
Unions, you are multiplying the number of the actual Unions, and consequently 
the Workhouses. 

8518. When you stated that you tliink it would be desirable to raise the qua- 
lification of the Guardians, do not you consider that that would very much 
increase the difficulty of providing Guariiians in the Western parts of Ire- 
land ? 

It would be fai” more eeisy, perhaps, to cope with the last difficulty, by raising 
tbe qualifications, than by adhering to the original ones. To my own knowledge, 
some of the Poor Law Guardians have been on the relief lists, and the qualifica- 
tions have been so low, that there have been Guardians who could neither write 
nor read. 

8519. Do you believe that in those parts of the country where that descrip- 
tion of Guarffians was actually elected, there could have been found a sufficient 
number of a higher order of persons to occupy the offices ? 

Y’es, I do ; and I further believe that the higher order of persons have shrunk 
from the task and duties of a Guai’dian, because they could not satisfactorily to 
their minds work with a Board of so low a standard as some of the Boards had 
been, 

8520. Then do you believe that one of their objections to accept the office 
w-as their apprehension of being associated with the lower grade of Guardians ? 

The objection was neither on the grounds of social distinction, nor from 
motives of pride; it resulted entirely from the consideration that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to explain things to men who previously had not been prepared to 
deliberate, and act according to constitutional forms of self-government, and thus 
to carry out any of the measures which their better knowledge might suggest ; 
while, upon the other side, the people of those low mental qualifications had been 
always under the influences of evil-minded people, who imbued them with blind 
opposition to any suggestions made by more enlightened persons, and prepared 
them to resist and deleat any good provisions which the law contemplated. In 
tbe Westport Union, in some instances, during Lord Sligo’s absence on Parlia- 
mentary duties, there was a most extraordinary difficulty in deaUng with the 
Board of Guardians ; but by the successful efforts of Mr.' Lynch, the Poor Law 
Inspector, the Board of Guardians have been prevailed upon to adhere and act 
according to the resolutions which they have passed. Besides being destitute of 
business-like habits, which the duty of a Guardian presupposes, their minds have 
been too much engrossed with the anxieties of domestic life and the difficulties 
of their own position,'to admit of a calm, steady, and disinterested application of 
all the provisions of that law to the benefit of the poor. 

8521. Was 
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8521. Was there a pretty good atteuclauce of e.v-oJJicio Guardians in the 
Westport Union? 

Yes, occasionally. I never attended the Boards ; I only know from informa- 
tion. 

8522. Do you think that, upon the whole, the Guardians have improved from 
the experience which they acquired in tlie working of the law? 

4'hey have improved greatly, which is particularly owing to the influence and 
eflbrts of the Inspecting Officers, who were men of high moral and mental worth, 
and who, while they drilled the Boards into the working of the Poor Law, also 
diffused amongst them and the community at large business-like habits, and a 
higher standard of public duty than that to which tlie people in former times 
had been accustomed. 

8523. Did you find that those Guardians of a low class were afraid of refusing 
relief to those who applied ? 

Yes ; they always acted under influences from without ; they had not at all 
that cast of mind which is capable of forming an independent opinion. 

8524. Was their fault generally on the side of over-indulgence, or of over- 
strictness ? 

Over-indulgence ; strictness, there was none. The desirableness of limiting the 
numbers of such persons to the minimum is thevefoi’e apparent. 

8525. Would not you have a resident Guardian for each Electoral Division ? 

Y'es, certainly. 

8520. Where the Electoral Division is large, you would naturally require 
tW’O ? 

Yes ; but if the first point I have suggested was attended to, and the size of 
the Unions diminished, by which the number of the Electoral Divisions compos- 
ing the Union would be diminished also, the Guardians representing the different 
Electoral Divisions would he limited in number. 

8527. Do you think that the Vice-Guardians generally, who have taken the 
place of the Guardians, have discharged their duties effectively? 

I was astonished that the Poor Law Commissioners had been capable of find- 
ing at each emergency such a number of men so well qualified to administer the 
law. lliere are instances, to my knowledge, of 20 or 30 Unions, where the most 
extraordinary difficulties have been overcome by the Vice-Guardians ; and if, in 
some points, the same difficulties had not been overcome by them, it arose more 
from the painful positions in -which they found themselves,^ surrounded by the 
complicated state of the Union, than from their want of mental qualifications. 
Necessarily, when the Board of Guardians was dismissed, the Union was 
involved in tlie most extraordinary difficulties ; there was sometimes a seques- 
tration of the house; the house was taken; the rate could not be collected; 
disease broke out ; the house was dilapidated, and money was not forthcoming 
to supply at once those deficiencies which required immediate relief, and for the 
provision of which the Vice-Guardians had been appointed. Sometimes public 
opinion set against them, because, impatient as . they were to remedy the evils 
which weighed so heavily upon the community, if they did not see a remedy at 
once applied, and the cure effected, they ascribed the fault to the Vice-Guardians- 
Generally the Vice-Guardians deserved great credit for having extricated some 
of the Unions from financial difficulties, and coped so successfully with the 
delusion of the people, that they ought and must be supported by the rate. 

8528. Do you think that that idea is gradually w^earing away under the expe- 
rience of the present working of the law r 

It is wearing away ; hut 1 am sorry to say that the overwhelming calamity to 
which I have alluded, inoculated the people with another idea extremely preju- 
dicial to their future welfare, namely, that they are under a superstitious impres- 
sion that there is a curse attached to the land, and in a great many instances 
there was no possibility to spur them to do any thing ; tliey have never avowed 

(19.24.) ss4 ■ it 
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it publicly, for fear of admonition from the clergy. They avowed it privately 
and confidentially, and I fear that they are still under that impression. 

8529. A curse upon the whole land of Ireland ? 

Yes; that there is a curse upon the land, and that whatever thing tliey do, it 
will be of no avail their doing it. To show that the people are not to be blamed 
to such an extraordinary extent as they usually are, as far as their character for 
apathv and improvidence goes, I may state that within my own memory, I never 
saw anything to be compared to the extraordinary self-denial to which some of 
them subjected themselves in order to save money either for emigration or for 
buying seed. I saw men in Mayo, avIio used to join the jiublic works, in winter 
1847, on donkeys, through mere exhaustion, bearing the marks of extraordinary 
privation and destitution upon their poor haggard emaciated bodies, and then in 
two or three months afterwards, when the market opened for oats or potatoes, 
disbursing 107 157 or 207 for the purchase of seed. 

8530. Bo you think that feeling to which you have alluded, of there being a 
curse upon the land, will give way whenever successful efforts are made in rais- 
ing new crops ? 

I have no doubt, if only successful crops should be raised, that this feeling 
will give away. 

8531. Have you perceived that feeling to extend itself to the better order of 
farmers ? 

Yes. 

8532. Did it appear to you that it had a relation to themselves in connexion 
with the land, or that they thought that there was a curse absolutely and posi- 
tively upon the land itself? 

It was both ways ; and therefore those who could, emigrated; those who could 
not, showed themselves careless of holding the land, to which they stuck with such 
extraordinary pertinacity in better years. 

8533. In their view, will the curse continue to attach to the land in the event 
of their quitting it, and its becoming occupied by other persons ? 

What they themselves said is, that it was a curse attached to the country, and 
that they were cursed themselves. 

8534. So that they did not confine the idea of the curse existing to the case of 
the potatoes, ■which was the crop that failed, but considered it as applicable to 
everything ? 

As applicable to everything. 

8535. Fveii in spite of the success of other crops ? 

Yes ; w’hen some of the green crops, which looked prosperously, had been 
pointed to them as demonstrating the error of their understanding, their answer 
to me has been, “ You have not yet gathered it,” or words to that effect. 

8530. That impression, of course, has tended to paralyse their energies ? 

It has paralysed their energies to a great extent, and produced an effect similar ■ 
to that which despondency or apathy would produce. 

8537. Do you find that feeling prevailing much more in some districts than in 
others r 

I speak of that feeling particularly in the 30 Unions with which I was par- 
ticularly connected. 

S538. in the distressed Unions ? 

Yes, in the distressed Unions. 

8539. In the distressed Unions equally in the West and in the South ? 

In the North, South and West. 

8540. Where that feeling prevailed, did you observe any sensible diminution of 
the influence of the priesthood over the people? 

Yes, for when that feeling, existed, there existed also great misery, which. 

’ affected 
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affected both priests and the people, depressed them morally, and slackened the Cowit Su-zelecU. 

ties of common and usual influences. 

4th May 1849. 

8541. Do the priesthood generally endeavour to use their influence to remove 

that impression from the minds of the people ? 

They do their utmost, but I have seen their faith not a little shaken by the 
appalling circumstances by -which they are surrounded, and the extraordinary 
misery to which they themselves are suliject. In some instances, where priests 
were confined with fever, 1 found in their cabins nothing aviulable beyond stir- 
about for their own sustenance ; there was no tea, no sugar, no provision what- 
ever ; in some of their huts, the wind blew, the snow came in, and the rain 
ilripped. 



Ss'542. And they were undergoing great distress ? 

Distress as great as that suffered by any of the poor people ; there was uo 
difference between them. 



8543. How long is it since you have last seen tliat part of the country ? 

I left the most distressed districts in June 1847, and Ireland in September 
last. 

8544. You stated that you thought that the elected Guardians were very much 
acted upon by influences from without ; have you, in your experience, ever had 
reason to believe that that external influence operated upon the Vice-Guardian.s ? 

No, never; because they have been unconnected with the people; besides, 
thev have earnestly .staked their honour on the carrying out of the provisions of 
the law. 



8545. Do you think that in general the conduct of the Vice-Guardians was 
not only proper in itself, but of a kind to obtain the. confidence of the locality in 

whichthey were placed? • . . , .i * <-1 

There is no doubt of it ; but it ought to be always borne m mind, that they 
acted in a most extraordinary and cUfiicult capacity ; they have been placed in a 
position in which the regular constitutional Boards of Guardians could not go on 
any longer. 

854B. But J.OU tliink that the people in general acknowledged the necessity of 

the regulations introduced by the Vice-Gnardians? , , , j 

I have some doubts upon my mind about that ; they have not acknowledged 
the doings the resolutions, and the actions of the Vice-Guardians, because the 
law as administered under the Vice-Guardians, was neither lenient towards the 
rate-payers, nor towards the recipients who indiscriminately participated m the 
out-door relief; hence, enforcing tlie collection of the rate on one side, and, on 
the other, keeping within legal hounds the numbers of the out-door relief lists, 
they had been very far from becoming popular. 

8S47. When the elected Guardians were performing their duty in a manner 
which you think was not satisfactory, was there a feeling of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the rate-payers generally with their proceedings ? . 

Certainly ; there was a general dissatisfaction on the part of the rate-payers, 
and there was dissatisfaction always amongst the poor themselves, because the 
causes which led to the dismissal of the Boards have been, either that they, the 
poor had not been well provided for, or that the number on the out-door relief 
Lceeded the proper number which should be on the list of .the out-door relief, 
or lastly that the rate had not been collected. The Vice-Guardians then, being 
obliged to collect the rate, and to strike off a number upon the out-door relief, 
attracted a general outcry against their proceedings. 

8648. In fact, in all those cases the Vice-Guardians came in under very great 
disadvantages ? 

ilost extraordinary. 

8549. Do you think that their better mode of management is appreciated by 
the rate-payers generally in those Unions ? , . t .1 rr tt.,;..., 

I think that was the opinion in the Kanturk Union. In the Tuam Union 
siinilai’ impressions had been entertained, for I saw some members of that Bo-^d 

(19.24.) TT who. 
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Count Strxelcclci. who, from the knoM'iedge they possessed of the efficiency of the Vice-Guardians 

in other Unions, came .to implore the Poor Law Commissioners that they might 

4 th May 1849 . dissolved, on account of their inahility to struggle any longer with the cliffi- 
~ culties of the Union. 

8550. Have you heard of any case in which there was an anxiety on the part 
of the rate-payers to put an end to the administration of the Vice-Guardians, 
and to return to the system of the elected Guardians ? 

I never heard of such an attempt ; it might have been made without my 
knowledge, and most likely has been made. 

8551. Had you an opportunity of observing the conduct of the Relieving 
Officers in any of the districts which you visited ? 

No. 

8552. Then you cannot say whether they discharged their duties vigilantly 
and faithfully ? 

No. 

8553. In the Papers before the Committee in reference to the 21 most dis- 
tressed Unions, it is stated on the face of the accounts, that in aid of the rates 
of those Unions, which rates amoimted to 199,000/., there was a further sum 
of 237,230/. advanced by the British Association or by the Government; are 
you able to tell the Committee how much of that sum was advanced by the Bri- 
tish Association ? 

Yes; I can give the Committee the exact sum of money from October 1847 
to September 1848 ; that is, from harvest to harvest ; thus, in aid of the col- 
lected rate, the British Association advanced 143,618/. sterling. 

8554. To what Unions were those advances made? 

I can furnish you with a specification of them. 

8555. In addition to that sum, were you not, at the same time, making large 
payments on account of the support of poor children ? 

Yes ; that item took 92,968/. ; there was also a sum of 12,000/., which the 
Committee of the Association transmitted direct to the Poor Law Commissioners 
on closing their operations, which remittance, with the two first advances, makes 
the total of the assistance afforded by the Association, amounting to 249,387/. 

8556. Contemporaneously with this, have you reason to know that very liberal 
assistance was likewise given by the Society of Friends ? 

Yes, there was; not by direct grants, but through agricultural encourage- 
ments. 

8557. Still, was not that wliich they' invested for agricultm-al purposes applied 
in the cultivation of the land within the distressed districts, and did it not, in 
proportion as it showed itself in wages, tend to relieve the distress ? 

No doubt. 

3558. Can you state what amount was so employed? 

I am under the impression that the whole sum which the Society of Friends 
had at their disposal in October 1847 amounted to about 45,000/. 

8559. In addition to the sums which you have stated, namely, that adminis- 
tered through the Poor Law Commission, and that W'hich was benevolently 
expended for the support of the childrea, were there not other heads of expen- 
diture likewise during that yeai- by the British Association? 

Yes, some very trifling grants. 

8560. Aou will be able to give the Committee an account, showing the par- 
ticular Unions to which relief was given ? 

■ Yes. 



RETURN 
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Comit Strzeiccki. 

RETURN of Grants made to various Unions in Ireland, from October 1847 to __ 

October 1848, inclusive. 4 tb May 1849 . 



NAME OF UNION. 


Total 

Amount of Grants 
fur tlic 

Relief of General 
Dwtl'CSS. 


Total 

Amount of Gtanta 
for 1 

Rationing the CliWreii 
attending Sohools. I 


Ameuiit of Gtanta 
for 

Clothing the Ctiildrcn 
attending SchooU. 


Total 

.Amount of Ginats 




£. s. 


d. 


£. 


s. 


(1. 


£. 


s. 


d. 1 


£. 


s. 


d. 


Ballina - 


16,475 - 


_ 


7,420 


- 


— 


700 


— 




24,595 


— 


— 


Bfirnulbt- - 


(1,800 - 


_ 


1,050 


_ 


~ 


95 


4 




8,845 


4 


lU 


Ballinrobo ... 


17,065 - 




2,560 


- 


— 


089 


14 


7h 


20,804 


14 


?! 


Ballysbannon - - - 


50 - 


- 


3,350 


- 


- 


243 


10 


4 


3,648 


IG 


4 


Bantry - - - - 


3,150 - 


- 


5,709 


10 


~ 


619 


19 


1 






1 


Boyle - 




1,450 


- 


— 


417 


0 


2 






2 


Cabirciveen ... 


2,309 7 


•>, 


1,422 


- 




200 


8 


H 


3,001 


15 


OJ 


Can'ick-on-Sbannon - 


0,3S4 - 


_ 


1,900 


_ 


- 


732 


4 




8,960 


4 


7 


■Castlebar . - - - 


13,805 - 


_ 


2,250 


_ 


— 


400 


- 


— 


16,545 

8,089 


— 


— 


Castlerea - 


3,800 14 


C 


4,300 


- 


- 


498 


9 


3 


3 


9 


Clif'den - - - » , 


9,107 8 


1 


2,600 


~ 


— 


373 


- 


3 


12,030 


8 


4 




. 


. 


2,050 


.. 


— 


230 


- 


4 


2,880 


— 


4 


Galway - - - - 


14,266 10 


10 


3,242 


14 


7 


520 


5 


2 


18,035 


10 


7 


Glenties - 


2,157 2 


10 


2,400 


- 


— 


425 


16 


H 






4h 


Kenmai'fi - - - 


4,090 - 


_ 


0,950 


- 


- 


034 


10 




7,680 




- 


Kilrusb - - • 


2,630 - 


_ 


1,500 


- 


- 


200 


- 


- 


4,330 


- 


- 


Listowfil - 


60 - 


_ 


2,400 


- 


— 


252 


12 






12 




Manorhamilton 


. 


. 


1,050 


- 


- 






1,050 


- 


- 


Milford .... 


. 


. 


1,000 


- 




300 


- 


— 


1,300 


— 


— 


Mobill ... - 


4,375 - 




148 


13 


- 


284 


13 


10^ 


4,808 


0 


101 


Koscommon . - - 


2,500 - 


_ 


750 


- 


- 


460 


3 


8A 


3,700 


3 


81 


ScarifF .... 


0,980 - 


— 1 


. 




- 


- 




. 




— 


- 


Skibbercon ... 


- 


11,742 


10 


- 


1,092 


18 


81 


: 12,835 




81 


Sligo - 


860 - 




4,284 


_ 


— 


739 


3 


5 






5 


Swineford ... 


75 - 




4.213 


10 


0 


400 


- 


— 


4,088 


16 


G 


Trulco - 


. 


- 


1,100 


_ 


- 


201 


15 


3 


1,301 


15 


3 


Dingle .... 


1,800 - 


_ 


1,092 


— 


- 








2,692 


- 


— 


Tuam ... - 


5,425 - 


- ■ 


1,450 


- 


_ 


330 


11 


9 


7,206 


11 


9 




14,017 - 


_ 


3,420 


- 


- 


716 


3 


7 


18,155 


3 


7 


Ballinasloo and Lougbrea - 


. 


. 


320 


- 


- 




- 


- 


320 


- 


- 


Ladies’ Island Sebool Society 


- 


. 


200 


- 


- 


147 


5 




347 




101 


Atblonc .... 


580 - 


— 


. 




. 


30 


- 






- 


- 


linnistyinoB ... 


1,016 - 


- 


- 




- 


15 


- 


- 


1,080 


- 


- 




1,520 0 


c 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 








Nenagb .... 


500 - 


- 


. 




- 




- 


- 


500 


- 


- 


New Boss ... 


555 - 


— 






- 




- 


- 


555 


— 


— 


Miscellaneous Grants 


430 - 


- 


. 




' 


.55 


- 


- 


485 


~ 


- 


Total - - - £. 


143,518 15 


11 


80,885 


4 


1 


12,033 


10 


H 


286,487 


10 




Remittance to the Poor Law Coramiasioners 
British Relief Association - . . 


on closing tlie operations of the 


12,900 


- 


-■ 












Total - 




. £. 


249,387 


10 





8561. You have stated the singular and melancholy state of depression 'which 
• exists in those Western Unions ; now, acquainted as you are with many countries, 
which you have visited under a variety of ditFerent circumstances, have you ever 
seen a more melancholy state of depression than that which you witnessed in, 
those Western Unions ? 

I am very sorry to say, that having in my own perambulations around the 
world had occasion to see civilized communities under most of the latitudes and 
longitudes, including the aboriginal races in North and South America, the South 
Sea Islands, in New Zealand and Australia, I have not found any where else 
men subject to misery of such an aggravated character as the Irish peasantry of 
the Western Unions were. 

8562. Do you apply that observation to the state of the Irish peasantry pre- 
viously to the late calamity, or only since? 

First, I do believe that from what I found of their habitations, and their mode 
(19.24.) tt2 of 
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of life previous to the calamity, I may venture to say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that they were on the lowest standard of comforts. 

8563. 'Would you apply that to the Eastern and the Northern parts of 

Ireland ? • , , 

Partly; hut I refer to the Western Unions particularly. 

8564. Would you apply it to the more improved parts of the South r 
No. 

8565. You restrict it generally to the people in those distressed Unions ? 

Yes. 



8566. In other parts of Ireland, would you consider them upon the same level, 
as to their social condition, as the labouring population of other countries ? 

No. 

8567. Though you place those of the West very much below, you would not 
consider the peasantry in other parts of Ireland upon an equality with ihe 
peasantrv in other parts of the world ? 

No. 

8568. Do you consider them below the peasantry of most European states ? 

I consider the peasantry in Ireland very much below, in their domestic com- 
fort, any other peasantry in Europe. 

8569. Anterior to the famine? 

Anterior to the famine. 

8570. Including Russia ? 

Including Russia ; because the Russian peasantry have a higher standard of 
food, rye-bread, and they are much more comfortable, both as regards their 
clothing and habitations. 

8571. Was this extreme distress shown by extraordinary mortality within 
your own powers of observation, as well as according to the reports of the other 
gentlemen, who, like yourself, assisted in administering the great relief that was 
given? 

The question of mortality is of a very difficult solution, as no record had been 
kept in former years of the rate of mortality existing in the parishes, and no 
records of the mortality had been kept during the calamity. Still the painful and 
frequent occurrence of corpses lying in the streets of some towns and on the 
great roads, stamps that distress with a severity far exceeding that which accom- 
panied and resulted from the great famine in Tuscany in 1346, 1347, 1340, as 
nai’rated by Sismondi. 

8572. Referring to the state in which you reported Westport in 1847 to be, 
was there not a difficulty with respect to tlie supply of coffins, as proportioned to 
the number of the dead ? 

No doubt it was so, and in other districts likewise the same difficulty was felt, 
because of the suddenness of the demand, for which neither the Workhouses nor 
carpenters had been prepared. 

8573. Were the cases of the exposure of the bodies of the dead in the highways 
and in the streets unusual? 

It was very usual, as was also the absence of the habitual sensation which 
such sight commonly creates amongst the inhabitants, and for wliich the frequency 
of such melancholy occurrences may partly account. 

8574. Was this contemporaneously with the system of Public Work.s, or con- 
temporaneously witli the system of General Burgoyne’s relief? 

It was during the transition from the one to the other. This gap which was 
thus created w’as, nevertheless, amply filled by donations and grants of the British 
Relief Association. 

8575. The gap between the Public Works and General Burgoyne’s relief? 

Yes. 

8576. Did those appalling phenomena, which you have described, extend to the 
county of Donegal as well as to the Western districts, or were the symptoms of 
evil mitigated in that county, as compared with the others ? 

In 
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In the county of Donegal the aggravated symptoms were confined to the Count ^^leck. 
Clenties Union, though at the first moment there was most extraordinary distress 

in the town of Donegal, where the people congregated in order to get some soup, 

or to get a passage out in a vessel from Ireland. 

8577. Were those aggravated symptoms of distress manifested in the same 
degree in the neighbouring Unions of Letterkenny and Dunfanaghy, as well as 
in Glenties ? 

No. 

8578. There was a better state of things in those two Unions r 

Yes. 

8579. As far as the face of nature is coucemed, are the natural advantages of 
Dunfanaghy in any material respect greater than those of Glenties ? 

I think at Dunfanaghy and Letterkenny they have a coast abounding with 
kelp, which was used by the people in the manufacture of iodine, and for 
•which they got remunerating prices. In the westerly and southerly pai’ts of 
Glenties, tbe kelp is less accessible to simple means of its extraction, and hence 
the difference. 

8580. Have you been able to trace the most signal instances of distress to 
tliose districts along the Western coast, where, by the facilities of procuring sea 
manure, there had been great facilities for growing potatoes, and consequently a 

great augmentation of tbe population? . v * • 

I am unable to answer satisfactorily that question. There is no doubt that it 
would seem that on account of the facility in getting manure, the population 
■would be aggregated more thickly tliere ; but Dunfanaghy, which had great 
access to kelp and to manure, had not experienced the evils. 

8581. Take some of those Western coasts, where the manure which is resorted 
to is not the sea-weed, which may, when obtained, afford a resource to tbe people 
by yielding an article which can be sold, but where it is sea sand and coral sand, 
incapable of being applied to any purpose but that of agricultural manure; is the 
jjopulation greater there, and was the distress more felt ? 

The distress was certainly more felt. 



8582 You have stated that the cases of mortality which grieved you were 

mainly during the period of transition from the system of Public Works to the 
full introduction of the Relief system ; were they confined to those cases, or did 
you see cases of mortality during tire time of the Public -Works, ami also during 
the time of the Relief? a. i. 

I saw the mortality on all occasions ; but it was more aggravated at that time, 
notwithstanding the bounty of the Association, which came m to replace what 
the Government had not as yet been able to administer; for the more protracted 
tbe distress, tbe more the consequences told upon the constitutions of the people, 
and the mortality was increased, in spite of the aid and a^istance of the Asso- 
ciation : and notwithstanding the liberal rations which the Goyerninent accorded 
under Sir John Burgoyne’s system of relief. What contributed likewise to 
engender disease, and thus to increase mortality, -w'as the substituUon of the 
cereal food for that of potatoes, with which the people had not been acquainted. 
In using potatoes, they had been accustomed to use them freely m large quan- 
tities • in using a more concentrated food in corresponding quantities, to satisfy 
the cravings of their distended abdomen, they brought upon them inflammatory 
diseases of the stomach, and thus died, as much by tbe aoundance of the new 
food, as they had been dying by the want of the other. 

8583 Were you able to trace much of the dysentery and other diseases which 
then prevailed to the exposure to which the people were subject at that inclement 
season, by reason of the exclusive nature of the relief under the Public Y orks 

^*No ; perhaps a great deal might have been traced to it ; but I believe that the 
people had been well acclimated to the inclemency of the weather. 

8584. You have stated an instance in which some poor persons were in such a 
state of feebleness that they were obliged to go to the public works upon donkeys. 
Were there not upon the Public W orks at that time, necessarily and inevitably, the 

(19.24.) tt3 
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old, the infirm, and the very young, and in some instances, before your interpo- 
sition, women? 

Yes. 

8685. Although able-bodied men might have been acclimated and seasoned to 
the exposure, even in winter, have you any doubt that that exposure, on the part 
of the other classes just described, must have tended to produce disease, and to 
extend the calamity that prevailed ? 

There is no doubt but that the effect of the weather at that season might have 
been a concomitant to the mortality of some of the people. 

8586. In the list of the 21 most distressed Unions, the amount which was 
advanced by the Government and by the British Association, independently 
of the aid which the British Association gave to the children, and clothing and 
subsidiary relief, amounted to 237,230/. ; and the amount of the rate applied dur- 
ing that period amounted to only 199,023/., being less than one-half. Supposing 
that that district, during that interval of time, had been left exclusively to the 
relief which the rate itself would have afforded, what, in your judgment, would 
have been the consequence to the population ? 

If the population during the overwhelming distress had been left to the 
resources of the Poor Law, which were never contemplated for such emergency, 
the Poor Law would have been incompetent to deal with it. 

8587. Therefore in that time of famine. In that exceptional case, the Poor Law 
would not have been an adequate remedy for that exceptional case of famine ? 

No, never. 

8588. Supposing the amount of relief then administered had been reduced to 
one-half ; from what you saw, and from what you knew, must not the mortality in 
that period have been unexampled ? 

'There is no doubt of it. 

8589. It would have amounted to sweeping away a great portion of the 
population ? 

No doubt. 

8590. Supposing the potato to continue unproductive, what do you apprehend 
to be the future capacity of that Western country to provide for the maintenance 
of its population upon cereal food? 

It is my firm opinion that that country could never have produced sufficient 
food of cereaLs to feed the population which is now existing upon it; it is too 
redundant in some parts, and those parts could only supply sufficieut food by 
such an esculent as potatoes, or perhaps by such an extraordinarily productive 
article as Indian corn, if the climate would allow it to be planted there. 

8591. In describing those special parts in which, in yourjudgment, the pro- 
portion between the population and the means of raising food is such as to make 
it more than doubtful whether a potato-bred population could be supported upon 
cereal food, do you apply your observation to certain localities, or to the whole of 
the district ? 

I would say, as applied generally to the distressed Unions, that is, if you 
maintain the relation in wMch the population actually stands, to the land which 
they possess and occupy, you could not raise upon that land in cereals sufficient 
food to provide for that population. 

8592. For the conversion of land which has been used agriculturally, as vou 
have seen Irish land used, from the growth of potatoes and the con-acre system 
in a country producing cereal food, must there not necessarily be an improved 
systeni of agriculture, a better application of manures, and the keeping a °-reater 
quantity of stock from wliich the manure would be derived to a considerable 
extent ? 

There is no doubt that this overwhelming calamity, which weighs and will 
weigh heavily, not only upon those particular localities, but upon tlie empire at 
large, will be a turning point in the history of Ireland, and will bring about an 
extraordinary course of transition to a better sort of cultivation, which will enable 
the people to provide themselves with the means of existence by other more 
systematic and more civilized art of industry and cultivation than that which they 
have liitherto used. 

8593. In 
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8593. In those special localities which you have described as being now at 
present overburdened with population, as compared with their power of subsist- 
ence upon cereal food, and where you have also stated that an entire change to 
a svsteni of improved agriculture is necessary, do you consider that it will be 
pos'sible to attain that improved agriculture and that augmentation of cereal food, 
so long as the present minute subdivision of holdings and redundancy of popu- 
lation continues within those ])articular districts ? 

No, it is imiiossible to attain the one without giving a death-blow to the 
other. First, they must do away with the small holdings and have larger farms, 
because on small holdings that improved agriculture, or raising cereal crops, is 
impossible. 

8594. Has not that effect been produced at the present time to a considerable 
extent, namely, the putting an end to the subdivision into small holdings ? 

Yes, ill many places already improvement is to be met with ; many have given 
up their lands, and small holdings are now included in large farms, and a new 
state of things appears. On Lord Lucan’s property, Lord Lorton’s, Sir Gore 
Booth and others, it is done. Lord Lucan, I believe, has now under cultivation 
more than 2,000 acres. 

8595. Could that have been done if the lands had continued in their 
former minute state of subdivision, and overburdened with an Irish cottier 
population ? 

Never. 

859G. We have spoken of the possible consequences if the potato cultivation 
should be abandoned, by the continued unproductiveness of the root ; what do you 
conceive would be the consequence if it pleased Providence to restqre the potato 
root in the West of Ireland, and to give the people confidence in its renewed 
fertility ? 

If those who are immediately interested in the prosperity of Ireland were not 
to interfere, supposing the potato crop should again succeed, and the people were 
allowed to go on without any interference next year, the same calamity might 
come again upon the country. 

8.597. Supposing- those periods of calamiiy to revert in certain cycles, and 
assuming, for the sake of argument, that there were nine years of successful 
potato cultivation, and then two or three years of potato failure, should you 
anticipate from that state of things anything more than a perpetuation of the 
present cause of suffering in that country ? 

During the interval of these cycles, no doubt, the people could keep themselves 
alive ; but this lowest standard of human food which they would use w'ould only 
perpetuate all the moral and physical evils, with this difference, that each suc- 
cessive calamity would become more and more of an aggravated character. 

8598. Therefore, if the restoration of the potato crop had the effect of restor- 
ing ail the consequences which had previously resulted from potato cultivation, 
and of giving a new impulse to the population again, at every period of succes- 
sive return of failure, the calamity would be more aggravated ? 

There is no doubt of it. 



Count Strzekehi. 
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8599. You have described the condition of the Irish peasantry, prior to the 
occurrence of the famine, as inferior to that of any other peasantry in Europe, 
in respect of food, habitation and clothing ; to what cause or causes do you 

attribute that state of things? 

It is an extremely difficult thing to ascribe it to one cause ; certainly one 
cannot trace it to the race of people, because I saw Irishmen m the United 
States in Canada, and in Australia living as well as the Anglo-Saxons, acquiring 
their nrnmbling habits, and thus improving continually their condition. 1 saw 
many of those people who never tasted animal food in Ireland coming to 
Australia, and becoming fastidious about the quality of the meat and tea which 
was served to them ; so that the low condition m which they are to be observed 
in Ireland is not to be attributed to the inherent character of the race. 1 do not 
believe that it is owing to religion, because they are professmg the same religion 
in the country where they go to settle. This difference may, perhaps, be more 
successfully traced to the consequences of the transplantation from a narrow and 
(19. 24.) conhneo 
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confined moral and pliysical sphere of action, to a larger space, with more freedom 
and more cheerful prospects of life, and of which they have none at home. 
Every cottage of the peasantry of Ireland will hold out causes to emigrate, which 
are combined with eitlier the reminiscence of a calamity which he or his fatiier 
experienced, or the losses which he sustained in his farming operations, or m his 
relations who emigrated. Then he sees that everybody, from the lord of the. 
manor down to his fellow-sufferer, is eager to emigrate, and that everybody' wlio 
has the means of doing it leaves li-eland with joy, for countries more ble.ssed 
than his native land, this damps his sphits, and is discouraging in his attempts 
to ameliorate Ids position, when he looks upon himself as condemned to remain. 
At times his situation is truly untenable. The Sunday, which every where is a 
day of repose and consolation, is to him a day of mortification and exasperation : 
his chapel he finds half ruined, and at times so full, that he is obliged to kneel 
down outside of it, notwithstanding the mud, rain or snow ; wldle opposite he 
sees a church well built of another ]iersuasion, and at times quite empty ; he finds 
the priest poor and soured, shai-ing in his feelings of discontent and despondency. 
Then he hears of evictions from one pai-t, high rent from another; he finds 
competitors for his land, the possession of which is a question of life and death 
to him. Then occasional failures of crops, and those endless intimidations and 
mysterious threatenings and nocturnal messages, which, all combined together, 
make of him, morally and physically, the most unhappy man on the earth. If 
once he gets from his own country, his natural faculties, which are of the uiost 
expansive kind, have a better and fullei’ play in every department of industry; 
his religion and his priest, who, being paid by the State, is content, becomes a 
source of consolation to him. He is more happy ; you see it in his eyes and in 
his face, and in the comforts with which he has provided lumself. You see 
nothing of the extraordinaiy cunning and hypocrisy with which he arms himself 
in Ireland, in self-defence, against the many evils by which he is surroutKlcd. 
Tliere he is safe, and therefore lie shows with pride the money which he earned, 
and the property which he has acquired, and far from burying it, making 
himself appear poorer than he actually is, he gives free and open scope to iiis 
capital. 

8G00. While holding the opinion wliich you have just expressed, do not you 
at the same time think there is a great difference in the tendencies and aptitudes 
of different races ? 

Yes, the human races really differ in their tendencies and aptitudes as much 
as the species of terriers do from that of greyhoimd. Such' chai'acteristic and 
wide differences cannot be applied to the Irish and Anglo-Saxons, eithei’ in the 
United States and Canada or Austraha ; they would suit with move correctness 
to illustrate the distinctness of the French race in North America, and which 
keeps itself aloof, and shows the particular physiological differences which, I 
believe, no institution, no government and no chmate can obliterate. 

8601. When you state tlrat those differences of race exist, and illustrate them 
in the way you have done, you do not mean to suggest that moral and social 
influences may not act upon each of those distinct races, so that whilst the dis- 
tinction may still to a great extent be preserved, the moral and social qualities 
may still be improved ? 

There is no doubt that the original characteristic of any race may be modified 
by external circumstances, but I doubt whether it can be changed. 

8602. But you think the Irishman in the new world very much modifies his 
character, while a Trench inhabitant of Canada and Louisiana does not? 

Yes, the Irishman improves in two or tliree years by emigrating to Australia; 
he acquires habits of industiy ; he learns to rely upon liimself more than he does 
here ; he has an openness in his character, and shows all that he can do, while 
here he does not show it. In two or three years he makes himself entirely 
independent ; while Frenchmen, as may he seen, particularly in Louisiana, 
although living under the same government as the Anglo-Saxons do, have not 
advanced one single inch beyond what their ancestors were originally in emi- 
grating under Louis XV. 

8603. But you would not say they were so distinct a population in Louisiana 
as they are in Canada ? 

I tlunlc they are as distinct in Louisiana as they are in Canada. 

8004. When 
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here,” with regard to Irishmen, you mean in Ireland, Coma sirjekd-i. 



8004. When you say ‘ 
not in Great Britain r 

8005"'Do^not the same aiipeai-ances of improvement manifest f 

certallr e “ent in England in the ease of the Ir.sh who eoma over, as they do m 
foreign coantriesr 

8006^'’Yoa are aware that the Northern and Southern parts of Ireland are to a 
great extent inhabited by different races ? 

Im. And you do not ^ 

'^rgr"m t NorThrd^hose who hav*; emigrated from the Southern 

’’“S^al^S^^d ; it was a very ^ SSnlff™ 

to ask those persons whose development of lliL industry they 

which part of Ireland any marked difference 

SefnrSrn:Sg«^ 

the accent of the English spoken, ■ 

8608, You apply your observe, ious equally to emigrants from all parts Ire- 
land? r T 1 .1 

From all parts of Ireland. . i ... 

sen' Ar”elre not parts of ^ 

whXeSn^Xy ty^'d^n^isbX Som dm ordinary Anglo- 
Saxons ? 

No. . . i. r,f tino «,if>rpss of the Irish emi- 

No ; upon that point I am only stating ^ industrial develop- 

;^:Tr/'s:aroutt 

‘1^1? Is not that a feeling which is manifested^only where there is a colony 

YesrKougltol d S fror/r“ and propagated them through 

reUgious inflnences. fc^ii„g ^uld 

8615. But in a more natural state oi luiu^s, j 
not exist? 

8616. Conversant as you aix ? 

the Ldopmaat of Anstrrfia and its r sources «Xng populaffon.'^ 

aVd has been retarded mainly by the want of a labouring i p ^ 

(19. 2i.) 
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8617. A pastoral population particularly ? 

A pastoral population. 

8618. From the habits of the Irish people, as far as your observation enables 
you to form a judgment, are not those simple occupations in pastoral life and in 
agricultural life more peculiarly the habits for which the Irish peasant is well 
fitted and adapted ? 

I should take a wider range of the capabilities of the Irisli peasant. I should 
say that he is fit to act under more difficult circumstances than that of pastoral 
life ; I would say that he is adapted for everything ; if he only knows and sees 
his own interest, and understands and sees his way through, he adapts himself 
to every circumstance in which he is placed. 

8619. Are those convictions, which you have so clearly described, of the field 
of success, the field of hope, and the field of improvement, which is ooen in our 
colonies to the industrious and moral Irish emigrant, fully sustained by practical 
instances which have come to the knowledge of the Irish resident peasantry; do 
they hear from their friends in the colony, and do they get accounts of their 
success there ? 

They do, in most cases, and the monies which they transmit to Ireland speak 
volumes of their success. 



8620. Are you able to state whether, in the Western country, there prevails 
at the present moment, under the pressure of the present calamity, a great desire 
for emigration, independently of the desire of escaping from depression and suf- 
fering at home? 

There is no doubt there always was, and particularly now there is, a feeling, a 
tendency, and a desire on the part of the people to emigrate, in every class of 
society ; and the Legislature, or the society, should avail itself of the present 
disposition of the peasantry for emigration, and furnish them with some means 
to facilitate the attainment of that object. 



8621. Would not emigration be one of the most important and useful remo- 
ves, with a view to enable those poor districts of Ireland, which vou have 
described as being oveibardened with people, to pass from the condition of a 
potato-led to that of a cereal-fed people ? 

V, !‘i7w the most material one ; the greatest improvement 

would be to have employers. I beheve that the present Bill in the House of 
Commons, the Lncumbered Estates Bill, wiU have the eBiect of transferring the 
tod from those who cannot discharge the duty of landlord to others who can ■ 

“hsorbed, the productive- 
ness of the land raised, as also that of the condition of the classes themselves. 

.Jwl' for a moment that any one remedy 

could be a panacea for the present discordant state of societv in^ Ireland are 

eSraid'’” ff observation in'wliich you would 

consider that some assistance to the people who are in excess, as compared with 
the means of SMtenance, to quit the country where they are in excess, is amongst 
the remedies whicfi may be advantageously resorted to ^ ^ 

, Yes 1 emigration is one of the remedies, but, under present circumstances 
IS almost impossible, because, should you even have sufficient money to eS 
grate a certain number of people from Ireland, no colony would like to receive 

InTelato p“ vTl 



8628. In the present state of Ireland, has there not been manifested within 
your observa ion, a disposition on the part of some of the fartoTctos to emf 
grto, as well as on the part of the labourers ? ® 

^ ’ finding themselves in the most difficult and com 

escaping from the country, to rid themselves 
of those extraordinary difficulties with which they were unablVto cope. 

away a few hSreTpoundS'in thdr poSfis to he o1mpa?ed^Tn“h ’ '“T“! 
effect upon the present social state of Ireland, with the emtoatino of 
of the labouring classes, provided they are in sound Sa 
are adequately taken care of on their p^assage, anTplywl^rveluchT 

fund 
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fund in their pockets on arrival in the colony as will be sufficient to carry them 
to those parts where their labour is wanting ? 

I do not put such exti'aordinavy stress upon the consequences which the emi- 
gration of the better farmers from Ireland can produce, because if the land 
passes from those who are involved, whose estates are burdened, and who thus 
are manacled in discharging the proper duties of a landlord, to those of capital, 
the labour of the labouring classes will be absorbed on large farms more profit- 
ably, just as in Roxburghshire, in Scotland, where, generally, the small tenants 
disappeared, and large farmers have been formed. 

8625. That assumes that the capital which may be withdrawn by the small 
farmer who emigrates, will be more than replaced by tlie new tenant who acquires 
possession of the land ? 

I do believe it will he quite replaced. 

8626. Do you consider that, in the present state of Ireland, there is very much 
chance of English capitalists or Scotch capitalists fixing themselves in that 
country with a view to the profitable investment of their funds, and their own 
permanent settlement there ? 

No doubt there is ; and I could quote many instances where traders and shop- 
keepers from London have manifested to me a desire to be informed about the 
progress of Irish business in the South and North-west, in order that they may 
be quite alive to what is going [^on there, and be quite ready to go and settle in 
Ireland, and acquire and cultivate the land there. 



Conni StrzeleqH. 
4th May 1 849. 



8627. Has that been recently? 

Only a few^ days ago, a trader told me that he is conscious that a time is at 
hand when such a premium upon English capital will be offered by the sale of 
lands in Ireland, that it will be worth the while of every one to emigrate, and that 
he is quite ready and quite prepared to emigrate, and to invest his money in the 
purchase of land, which here in England he cannot get without paying very 
dear for it. 

8628. Have you known any instances in which such settlements have already 
taken place ? 

I have. 



8629. Are you speaking of one application, or more than one ? 

I am speaking of more than one ; there is a remarkable instance of it in the 
Omagh Union and Omagh Electoral Division, where a merchant of capital from 
Dublin bought an estate, and having thinned the redundant population, by ena- 
bling a part to emigrate, and having absorbed the labour of the remainder^ was 
the means of changing entirely the complexion of the Electoral Division. Ihere 
is another instance of a trader from Croydon, who went to Donegal, and pur- 
chased an estate which had been in the market in previous years for 10,000 
and which was sold to him for 7,000/. ; he settled on it ; and I hear he gives to 
his friends in. Croydon a very gratifying account of his investment. 

8630. Have there been any instances of Scotch tenants settling in the county 

of Mayo, upon the property of Sir Richard O’Donnell? 

I do not know of Scotch tenants, as regards the property of Sir Richard • 
O’Donnell, but I know some tenants in Connemara who have settled on the pro- 
perty of Mr. Graham, and are doing perfectly well. 

8631. New settlers? 

Yes, Scotch. — (I understood the question to have been whether they had been 
Scotch.^ 

8632. Are there any circumstances in the state of the Western districts 
which you think indispose British capitalists from investing there, and becom- 
ing, in the manner you have described, an auxiliairy and effective means of 
improving the condition of the labourer ? 

Under present circumstances, as the law stands, there are great obstacles; 
people are only waiting for the Government to bring in some measure, just hke 
the Bill which is now in the House of Commons, whereby the purchase titles in 
the first place will be secured, the transfer of the property simplified, less costly, 
and a maximum of rate fixed. 

no. 24 ,\ u u 2 8633. Are 
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8633. Are you aware whether any of the tenant-farmers who have emigrated 
have obtained any sum of money to assist them in emigration by the sale of tiie 
good-will of the farms which they have left ? 

In some parts, I heard thev obtained money, but it is through their extraor- 
dinary economy and parsimonious living, and perhaps from assistance obtained 
from their old friends in the colonies, that they were enabled to emigrate. 

8634. Have the greater number of the class of which you speak, the better 
kind of farmers, who have emigrated, quitted and given up their farms which 
they held, without receiving anything for the good-will ? 

1 believe more or less ; 1 am inclined to believe that monies which came from 
the different colonies within this last year have been most instrumental in ena- 
bling those whom I should call good substantial farmers to emigrate. 

8635. And that they, in point of fact, quitted their farms, without receiving 
any remuneration for so doing, in many instances ? 

In many instances, I believe, they have been extremely glad to leave them, 
under the impression of some superstitious feelings. 

8G36. Have not many of those who have come within your knowledge, not 
only gone without receiving any remuneration for their good-will, but gone away 
witli the money in their pockets which ought to have paid their rent and other 
engagements 1 

No doubt, many such instances may have occurred. 

S637. You have spoken of the transfer of land from insolvent proprietors to 
capitalists, as a measure calculated to improve the condition of all classes in 
Ireland ; are there any other measures which you can suggest to the Com- 
mittee, as being, in your opinion, likely to have the same beneficial tendency? 

I think that measure should be combined with another, to enable Unions to 
cope with the system of emigration, where such an emigiation is absolutely 
necessary. Certainly nothing can be done without an assistance from Govern- 
ment— 1 mean from the Imperial Exchequer ; but that assistance might be made 
a powerful instrument of stimulating the self-exertion of parties interested in 
emigiation. The emigrant himself, or his relations in the colonies, should be 
appealed to in the first, instance for contributions towards the expense ; another 
part might be furnished by the Union as a party interested ; and finally, a com- 
plement by the Imperial Government. There is a disposition, which I am sorry 
to see is gaining ground in this country amongst the public, and perhaps in 
Parliament, to consider the distress which now exists in Ireland as an ordinary 
case, traced to local mismanagement, and to the reluctance of the proprietary 
to cope with it. Far from this being an ordinary case, it is an extraordinary 
one, an unparalleled case, and an exceptional case ; it is not a case within the 
scope of local power to cope with it. Parliament and the public, both by grants 
and private subscriptions, in 1846 and 1847, showed that the calamity which has 
befallen Ireland is an Imperial calamity. Now, the difficulties and distress of 
1848 and 1849 are merely consequences, a continuation of the melancholy 
events of 1846; as such, they ought to be dealt w’ith by public opinion and 
Parliament; otherwise the evils will accumulate, and will become an inveterate 
sore, and a disgrace to a civilized country. 

8638. Do you consider that any measures, how'ever right they may be in 
themselves, and however they may be part of our Christian duty, merely to meet 
the immediate pressure of the case, aud to preserve life and relieve suffeiing, 
will be adequate to meet the case of Ireland in a national point of view, unless 
the evils of the country itself, and the causes of pauperism, be looked to with a 
view to a possible remedy, as well as the mere relief of distress ? 

The very first thing which it is the duty of the public to look to, is, that the 
immediate distress should be relieved, and that people in the British empire, so 
long as that empire possesses any means, should not be allowed to die from ' 
starvation ; but the next point is, that while large sacrifices are made by the 
Imperial Exchequer and by the public at large, to come forward, and to put a 
stop to the mortality arising from that distress, your measures should go to the 
root of the evils from which this extraordinary distress arose. 

8639. As a mere question of economy, may it not be doubted whether a large 

measure 
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measure applied to prevent tlie evil would not be financially better economy 
tlian wasting funds upon the mere support of the people ? 

I fear that you cannot separate the purely abstract economical question from 
the question of immediate relief. You cannot reason in an abstract way when 
you see men dying in the streets. 

8640. The question assumes one of two courses to be taken ; it supposes the 
mere support of human life to be resorted to permanently, and relied upon with- 
out taking steps for the improvement of the condition of the people, and for the 
removal of tlie causes which have led to their pauperism ; and the question is, 
whether that course may not be, even in tlie matter of pounds, shillings and 
pence, worse economy than combining with it a remedy of a more practical and 
enlarged kind? 

Any measure of immediate relief which would not combine a set of other mea- 
sures for a radical cure, would only postpone the great solution of the great 
question to another time. 

8641. And aggravating the evil? 

And aggravating the evil tenfold. 

8642. Are you of opinion that it would be possible to get over the existing 
state of things without giving some direct and immediate relief? 

It is impossible ; the first thing one has to do is to keep soul and body together 
of the starving : there is justice and humanity concerned in it ; and after having 
clone that, what it is necessary to do is to resort to regenerative measures. 

8643. For instance, assuming a case in which emigration w'ould be a fitting 
remedy, and supposing that emigration would cost 3/. a head, and that the sup- 
port of that pauper at home for one year would cost 5/„ as a matter merely of 
economy, it is hardly necessary to put the question, which of the two Avould be 
most economical, but which of the two would be best for the social condition of 
Ireland from whence the emigrant was taken ? 

The two cases cannot he decided upon without first looking into all the bear- 
ings which this question involves, as, for instance, to the colonies to which the 
mass of the population would be transported. 

8644. As an abstract question, assuming that it would he both unwise and 
unjustifiable, merely for the relief of any part of the European possessions of the 
Crown, to transport one single emigrant that would be in excess in the colony, 
and that the colony was not ready to receive ; and assuming the adoption of a 
system of emigration which would be acceptable in the colony, the question is, 
economically speaking, with reference to pounds, shillings and pence, in the case 
which has been put, namely, the cost of 3 L. for emigration, or the cost of hi. for 
maintenance at home, which of those two courses would be most advantageous 
for Ireland? 

There is no doubt that in those districts where there is a redundant population, 
emigration would be advisable ; but as to those districts where the population is 
only accidentally suffering from destitution, and oppressively weighing upon the 
rate payers, because employment is not given, — in those parts, to emigrate the 
population would be to prejudice the interests of those who may come as new 
purchasers with capital to develop the resources of the country. 

8645. You stated that, in the case which you have just alluded to of a person 
purchasing an estate, the person purchasing the estate applied part of his capital, 
as an essential preliminary, to the improvement of the estate, to the emigration 
of that portion of the people that were really redundant ; in that case, was it not 
for the profit of the individual to effect that object : 

It was for his profit and advantage, otherwise he would not have done it ; but 
I think it is impossible to adopt this for a general rule, because there are localities 
in which to emigrate the people who are suffering and pressing upon the rate- 
payers now, would be a prejudicial thing to the next occupier, or to the next 
landlord, who would act on a more enlarged scale with the land. 

8646. With reference to a previous answer, in which you have logically 
deduced from the relative interests of different pai-ties their duty to contribute to 
the expense of emigration, do not you think that when the landlord is directly 

/in 24.1 u u 3 benefited 
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benefited by emigration, lie ' might be justly called upon to contribute towards 

^'''iTtS^'that there were three parties who ought to be interested in it : the 
relations of the man himself, or he himself ; the Union, or the landlords from 
whom the emigration is passing; and then the Imperial hlxcliequer, which 
should encourage contributions by adding a supplementary assistance to the 
whole scheme. 

8647. With relation to emigration conducted upon that principle, do not you 
see that there may he some danger in connecting emigration witli the Poor Law 
itself; and that therefore direct taxation upon the landlord for the purpose would, 
upon the whole, he better than assistance from the rates? 

It is not assistance from the rates that I should propose ; the rates should have 
nothing to do with it. But the Board of Guardians would be the best judges as to 
the persons that ought to be assisted. 

8648. Do not you think that if the people of Ireland are as you describe 

them to be, and as the Committee have every reason to know them to be, very 
anxious themselves for emigration, if you were to connect emigration with the 
Poor Law, it would add to their desire to rely upon the Poor Law, rather than 
upon their own exertions ? t, , » 

I only connect the Poor Law with it so far as the machinery of the Board 01 
Guardians is concerned, because there is no other authority in the Union more 
thoroughly cognizant of individual cases of the population than that of tlie Poor 
Law. 

8649. Then you do not contemplate the aid coming from the poor-rate? 

No. 

8650. You mean that the Board of Guardians should be the judges of the fit- 
ness of the applicants to receive assistance for the purpose of emigration, from 
the landlord, the Government and the Union? 

Yes. 

8651. Take the case of a farmer emigrant, who wishes to assist his friends to 
follow him, which is a case of not unfrequent occurrence in Ireland, it has been 
suggested that if any encouragement were given, probably the public money so 
given in encouragement would be a mere substitution for the private funds now 
given ; but supposing the assistance were made proportionate, and not substitu- 
tionary, would it not have the effect of rather increasing the remittance fiom 
abroad than of diminishing it ? 

That is my impression ; and I do not hesitate to sa}', that if there was a body 
who would have published and have sent circulars to the chapels in Ireland, and 
to the different colonies, stating and explaining this system of encouragement 
contemplated to the efforts of the Irish people and their relations in the colonies, 
the people at home and abroad would have been spurred and stimulated to 
greater sacrifices than those they have hitherto done. The 500,000/. which has 
been transmitted from the colonies to Ireland, to enable the people to emigrate, 
are signs of a disposition which would be greatly enlarged by the encouragement 
I propose. Besides larger remittances, a moral benefit would have been conferred 
upon those who are leaving their native shores ; they would have left them with a 
better reminiscence, with some gratitude, and with better feelings towards Eng- 
land, than they are now leaving them, as they owe entirely their salvation to those 
of distant countries, rather than to anybody living in their own. 

8652. Take the case of Australia, with which you are familiar. You are aware 
that of late years the Australian legislature has felt it its duty to appropriate a 
very considerable sum out of its revenue, for the purposes of assisting emigration. 
Now, do you consider that if that colonial fund from Australia were met by home 
encouragement, it would have the effect of increasing or diminishing the disposi- 
tion of that colony to contribute towards emigration purposes ? 

I really think, that, just like private efforts, the efforts of the colony would have 
been increased. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Major- 
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Major-General SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, K. C. B;, is caUed in, 
and examined as follows : ’ 

8053. YOU have served the country in military and civil capacities for 
years ? ^ 

Yes. 

8654. For how Jong? 

Since the year 1798 ; 50 years. 

8665. Will you state in what year you went over to Ireland, and in what 
capacity ? 

I went over in the year 1831 as Chairman of the Board of Public Works and 
remained there till 1845. ’ 

8656. You undertook those functions after the passing of the Act of 1831 ? 

I did. 

8657. And you administered your functions in Ireland till the year 1845 

under that Act? ^ 

Exactly. 

8658. On the whole, did you find the provisions of that Act useful for the 
public service, and calculated to carry into effect the declared intentions of Par- 
liament ? 

I thinJc they worked admirably, quite up to what was anticipated. 

86.59. Was not the Board of Public Works in Ireland substituted for many 
previously existing Hoards, whose duties devolved upon you and your col- 
leagues ? r j j 

Yes, a great many different Boards. 

8660. Can you state them? 

I do not recollect them, but there were a great many ; I think there were as 
many as 50 or 60 Commissioners that we replaced. 

8061. Independently of that, on various occasions (lid not Parliament cast 
new and enlarged duties upon you, not originally contemplated upon the con- 
struction of your office 

Most of them, I thinlc, were contemplated before, but some of them were not ; 
such as taking up some of the harbours, Dublin and Kingstown Harbour and 
the fisheries ; those were contemplated at the time, but they were not specified in 
the Act, because the Commissioners derived their authority for those several 
services under the express order of the Lord Lieutenant. 

8662. Were there not other duties which you were called upon to fulfil- 
were you not one of the Commissioners of Railway Inquiry with the late Mr' 
Drummond ? 

Yes ; that was not connected necessarily with the Board of Y^’orks. 

8663. Individually upon yourself or upon your colleagues were not new duties 
cast by Parliament repeatedly during the progress of your official life? 

Some of them were ; that of the railways, for instance ; there was no other 
member of the Board employed upon it but myself. 

8664. You were connected with the Shannon Navigation? 

Yes, in the same way. 

8665. That was not in the slightest degree contemplated at the time of 
establishing the Board ? 

Not at all. 

8066. You have stated that, upon the whole, that Act, in your judgment, 
worked beneficially ; had you sufficient opportunity, in considering the applica- 
tions that were made to you, to exercise just discrimination in relation to those 
objects which you preferred ? 

Not always ; we could take no objects into consideration but what were laid 
before us, and what were the subjects of applications j we were not allowed to 
originate any ourselves. 

(19-24.) oc4 866?. But 
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8667. But io rdatioD to those laid before you, you had full power of discri 

minating between good and bad ? 

We had, of rejecting or conhrmmg. 

8668. Had you 

Sr^ds from both from Grand Junes and from private 

individuals ? .iprivpd from other sources, except a small 

poSp^lIlSyP— 

8669 The others were the result of private enterprise or of local public cuter- 
prfse paSyus connected »X!Xc'Sa“r c rX^X^e , that gave us more 

1 X 0 . Referrin, fo^rampl.^ - Id 

Xvate'VnUuUom as' S as Grand Jury contribution, in aid of the works 

which you recommended ? , r rr „ 

It did, particularly in the county of Kerry. 

Xa* *annh™7pemd countries had great capabilities, which made them 
fertile and useful districts. 

8672 Did not they in the same proportion also contribute f^Son 

crime and criminals into places that were pervious to the Queen s writs . 

No doubt of it. 

8673 Was this system adopted in certain cases, that, assuming the cost of a 
work fo hY?OoX.; a Xnt wL made cut of your public fund of 1.0»0 “Ij™ 
condition that 1,000 fwas contributed from pi^ely private sources, and t 

o nnn 7 shmild be taken as a loan by the Grand Jury r ,..., 1 - 14 . 

' Yes ?wi , therrwerev cases of the apidication of the Grant 

Fund butT;“ always in aid of other funds, and chiefly by private con- 
tributions. 

8674. Therefore, in that case, by the mere application of f f X 

of the State, a work to the value of 4,0007 was executed, and 1 ,0001. out of 

®'reds™ilLSyr grants, there was a much larger propor- 

tion than that furnished by private individuals. 

8675. Taking a general view of those loans, were the repayments, on the whole, 

‘N'ry^ttTa?gXt"Jperfect regularity when I left the Bejird i about 
onlha'f of the whole! nearly 500,0007, had been repaid, and with a lugh rate of 
interest. 

8676. On the accounts which have been furnished, in relation to loans and 
advances, very considerable arrears appear due ; were not ^“7^ W 
connected with loans and with works undertaken mterior to the formation 
the Board of Works, for which you and your colleagues were m no respect 

responsibte^.^^ of them were so, and even those that were deficient on our own 
loans were chiefly on account of some that were necessarily made by us m con- 
tmuaticnof others which had been formerly made, .“'I 

plete those works; some of those failed, and the principal fadures were on those 

accounts. ggyy Taking 
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8077. Taking your own loans into account, the repayments have been satis- 
factory? 

Very satisfactory. 

8678. And the works have been matters of great public benefit ? 

Of veiy great public benefit. They were narrowly watched during their 
execution by our Board, to see that the monies were properly applied. 



Mnjor-Oeneral 
airJo/tn Biiygoyiie, 

K. C. B . ' 

4-th May 1849. 



8G7i). hlave you any reason to believe that those works were not only useful in 
themselves, but useful, also, both as models of the system upon which public works 
ought to be carried on, and as improved schools of labour for the parties engaged 
in them 1 

They certainly tended to that good. 

8680. In the selection of those works, had you any object to consider, except 

their usefulness to the public at large ; was that the primaiy foundation of your 
choice ? , . , , j r 

That was the foundation ; I do not know any other motive that we had lor 
selecting them but that, and the adequacy of the security for such as w’ere to be 
repaid. 

8681. Were you afterwards employed in Ireland during the period of the 
famine ? 

Yes, in 1847. 



8682. In what capacity did you go over to Ireland ? 
I went as the Chairman of the Relief Commission. 



8683. You are aware that anterior to the introduction of the system, which 
you so ably directed, a system of public works had been in active agency? 

Yes. 

8G84. What do you tliink is the effect upon the pubUc works of introducing 
the principle of relief to be given to the workmen, in addition to the simple point 
which you had first to consider under your former commission, as to the useful- 
ness of the execution of the work? , X r -1 

Where the primary object is the relief, it is generally very likely to fail as 
a useful work. But all works must tend to relief, of course, when there is any 
distress. 



8685. Looking at the permanent interests of the country, and the permanent 
interests of the working classes, and at the development of the resources of the 
country, which of the two systems do you think is most likely to improve the 
condition of the people; public works, of which the object is usefulness, and of 
which relief is an incident, or public works, of which the object is relief, and of 
which usefulness may or may not be an incident ^ 

There cannot be a question about it ; the first system is the advantageous one ; 
the other may lead even to evils, instead of doing good, where the works are forced 
on hastily to such an extent as they were in 1846 and 1847. 

8686 If the distress be very generally distributed, and the mode of relief 
sought to be given is through pubUc works, does it not logically follow that your 
public works must be diffused contemporaneously with the distress • 

Certainly ; and it will be very difficult to combine with it the object ot an 
adequate degree of utility of the work. 

8687. If the object be relief, must you^ not distribute your public works 
through all parts of the country where the distress exists? 

Certainly, and to a great waste of labour. 

8688. If a pubUc work is undertaken for purposes of usefulness, does it not 
tend to the future development of the resources of the country in which it is 
executed ; for instance, if a harbour is constructed where a harbour is required, 
or a road through a mountainous district, which is not opened, is not that use- 
ful, not only by the employment which it gives at the time, but by the market for 
labour which it tends afterwards to develop and to create r 

Certainly ; it always has that effect. 

8689. If 



( 19 . 24 .) 



X X 
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Minor-General 8689. If the purpose of a public work is primarily that of relief, and tiio usc- 
fulness of the work is only secondary, and in a small degree incidental, _ is not 
K. C. E. last object, wliich is the most important one, altogether lost sight of ? 

Very much so, undoubtedly. 

8690. Supposing a public work undertalten merely for the purposes of relief, 
without a tendency to future usefulness, and the future development of a demand 
for labour, may not the aggregation of numbers, particularly in Ireland, that arc 
brought together for the purposes of the work, become inconvenient after the 
work has ceased ? 

Certainly it would ; but I imagine that when works are for relief, they would 
be so much dispersed that they would not be aggregated in very large numbers 
in any one place. 

8691. In proportion as they are so distributed, do not you diminish your 
power of special selection of useful works ? 

No doubt. 



8692. Where works are undertaken for the purposes of relief, are not you 
necessarily driven to accept as labourers persons whom you would not otherwise 
employ ? 

Certainly. 

8693. Are not you in the same proportion deprived of the means of dismissing 
those labourers for misconduct, when the consequence of their dismissal is their 
starvation ? 

Precisely ; the pickaxe and shovel are in fact tickets for relief, and not emblems 
of labour. 



8694. Is it to those circumstances that you attribute what is generally con- 
sidered to be the disproportion between the expense incurred under the last 
public works system, and the benefits conferred upon Ireland ? 

They were perfectly useless, and worse than useless very often, from the mode 
in which they were necessaiily carried on. 

8695. That was inevitable from the circumstances of the case, without attri- 
buting misconduct to any one ? 

In very many ways those works were attended with very injurious effects. 
First, when the necessity for them as a medium of relief having ceased, they were 
abruptly relinquished, the object for which they were commenced as works being 
only partly accomplished ; for instance, a road- way half cut through, or excava- 
tions for drainage only carried out for a portion of the entire project. Such opera- 
tions, left in that unfinished state (as many of them have been), may prove for 
the time positive evils ; ■ and what is worse, they have, unreasonably, been made 
subjects for censure of the Board of Public Works, as well as of much hardship, 
in the case of arterial drainage, to individual proprietors, who may become liable 
for repayment of a very disproportionate amoimt of expenditure for the benefit 
conferred, when it would been quite moderate had the whole plan been 
completed, 

8696. In the event of money being paid upon public works undertaken for 
purposes of relief, does your experience in Ireland lead you to any conclusion as 
to whether those money wages will withdraw the peasantry from their ordinary 
agricultural occupations ? 

They do to a certain extent. 

8697. Would that be the tendency in a country in which wages are very low, 
and the payment of those wages is uncertain, and where, consequently, the 
attractiveness of payment by the week at a higher rate of wages is peculiarly 
felt r 

It would have that effect ; but in ordinary times it was our rule not to offer 
w'ages exceeding the fair rate of the time and district. 

8698. May the Committee conclude, from the evidence which you have given, 
that any supposed failure of public works during the famine affords no argument 
whatever that is applicable as against a well-understood system of public works 
undertaken for their usefulness, carefully selected, and well superintended in the 
manner which existed in your department before the famine ? 

There 
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There is no comparison between the two things at all; the one is essentially Major-Genei-ai 
•useful, and the other, as urged on by circumstances in 1846 and 1847, an Sir John BurBoym 
unnatural course ending in disappointment. 

8699. Have the opinions which you have expressed in favour of public -works, 

for purposes of usefulness, received the sanction of previous Parliamentary ' 
Committees and Commissions ? 

The Report of 1831, on the State of the Poor in Ireland, adverted to those 
same principles. 

8700. Were the principles acted upon in the Act of 1831 recognized and 
recommended by various Parliamentary authorities ? 

By the Report of 1831 they were. 

8701. You stated that you subsequently went over to Ireland, at the time oi 
the distress, as Chief Commissioner for the management of the relief pro- 
ceedings ; what was the principle upon which you proceeded in the adminis- 
tration of relief ; did you form Financial Committees in different localities ? 

We formed Finance Committees and Relief Committees, as the Act of 
Parliament had defined, laying down instructions for their proceedings. 

8702. Those Financial Committees were selected by you amongst the most 
respectable and leading country gentlemen in the various localities ? 

We collected names and recommended them to the Lord Lieutenant, and they 
were appointed ; we fi'equently reported a greater number than were required, 
and the Lord Lieutenant selected from them ; there were Finance Committees 
for each Union, and Relief Committees for every Electoral District, or, in some 
few cases, for more than one. 

8703. Can you state what was the number of those Finance Committees ? 

One for every Union in the distressed districts which made application ; 127 in 

all ; that is, comprehending every Union but three, namely, Belfast, Antrim and 
Newtownards. 

8704. Assuming that there were 120 Finance Committees that w'ere appointed 
under your recommendation, what, on the whole, was your sense of the conduct 
of those Finance Committees, consisting, as they did, mainly of the country 
gentlemen of Ireland? 

'They behaved admirably ; far better than we could have expected under the 
circumstances of the sacrifices of time and labour, and even, sometimes, under 
threats of personal violence ; I do not know a single case where they did not 
behave remarkably well ; there were one or two where there was a difficulty in 
procuring members to undertake the task at all, but those that did act, acted 
well. 

870.5. But, upon the whole, considering an exigency of that unexpected kind, 
and of that unexampled magnitude, was the conduct of those country gentlemen 
so selected, and entrusted by you -with the financial administration, such as, in 
your judgment as an officer and as a gentleman, to satisfy you with the mode in 
which the duties were performed ? 

So much so that I thought that a similar organization might form an admirable 
foundation for future local management and arrangements. 

870G. Had you,- in any one instance in relation to those Financial Committees, 
reason to suspect any misapplication of the pecuniary resources which were 
placed by you at their disposal? 

None on the part of a whole Committee ; but I believe there were one or two 
individuals out of the whole of the Finance Committees in. aU Ireland who we 
thought had lent themselves to incorrect practices. 

8707. In other parts of the empire, if a calamity of so unexpected and sudden 
a nature had arisen, and upon tlie exigency of the moment, without more of 
previous knowledge and investigation than you had the power of applying at the 
time you had had to form Financial Committees charged with similar duties, as 
far as morabty' and integrity was concerned, do you think you. would have had 
the affairs better conducted ? 

I hardly think they could have been better conducted ; they might have been 
as well. 

(19. 24.) X X 2 8708. We 
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Uujor-Gamal 8708. We will go farther now in relation to the Relief Committees; they 
Sir John Burgoijne, formed of subordioate materials 1 

They ^ve^e. 

4 th May 1 S 49 . t|^ey were formed in very distant places, where you had 

not the same class of society to have recourse to ? 

In all cases they were habitually of an inferior class, m station of life, to the 
members of Finance Committees. 

8710. You had officers appointed hy the Government to act m conjunction 
with them? 

Yes ; they were called Inspectors. 

8711 On the whole, taking into account the peculiarity of the case, was the 

conduct of the Relief Committees satisfactory or the reverse! 

On the whole, I should say satisfactory ; some of them were decidedly bad , 
but YOU must Consider the materials from which they were composed m some 
instances of members of Relief Committees who could 

not read and write. 

8712. You were driven to take them hy the peculiarity of the 

hy the exigency of the Act of Parliament which compelled you to take ceitam 
classes ? 

Yes. 

8713. Over which you could exercise no discretion V 
No discretion. 

8714. Havinff described the organization, will you have the goodness to 
describe the mode in which the relief was given; was it given in money or 111 
food ? 

It was given in food in all C3,ses. 

8715. Do not you attach very great importance to the limitation to food in the 

mode of administering relief in preference to money ? . . , , 

It was much less likely to he abused, and when we obtained the issues in cooked 
food, any abuse was still more difficult. 

8716. Y'ou considered that the raw food, meal, was a belter thing to give than 

money, but that cooked food was still better than raw meal r 

Yes ; the issue of raw meal was abused, but the cooked food could scai'cely. 

8717. Your desire, and your direction was, that cooked food should be adopted 
generally ? 

We made every possible effort to effect it. 

8718. How was the raw^ food jobbed? 

One individual would get several rations under fictitious names, and we beard 
of instances of respectable farmers going and getting quantities of meal, carrying 
them off in sacks, and feeding their pigs with it. 



8719. That abuse was not practicable with cooked food? 

Ko, that could not be done. 

8720. Were those instances, in your judgment, sufficient to constitute the 
majority of cases, or were they cases of exception? 

Cases of exception, decidedly ; if the business had continued, we should have 
crot rid of the whole of the abuse ; all our arrangements were to be effected in a 
short time ; we had at one time 3,000,000 of people receiving rations. 

8721. As far as you could judge, were those cases of abuse more frequent iu 
Ireland than they might have -been, under similar circumstances, in En^and or 
in Scotland ? 

I think they were more frequent in Ireland than they would have been in 
England or Scotland, because there would have been better means of superin- 
tending the issues. 

8722. In addition to the abuse which you have described, which was of the 
grossest character, was there not another, incident to giving away the raw 
material, which was dangerous, namely, the possible commutation of the raw- 
meal for other articles which the recipients might prefer, more especially whiskey ? 

Yes; 
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Yes ; and there was still another evil, when the raw meal was Indian corn, 
'that it produced very dangerous effects, if it was improperly cooked, which the 
poor people frequently fell into, from ignorance ; it produced disorders, and even 
death. 

8723. How long did your functions continue in Ireland as administering the 
relief system ? 

Fi'om February to October 1847. 

8724. At the close of your proceedings, the present Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
being Secretary of the Treasury, joined you in Dublin ? 

He went to Dublin for a few days. 

8725. Did you feel it ^mur duty, at the close of your labours, to address a 
public letter explanatory of your proceedings, and giving that advice to the 
recipients of relief, the Irish people, which, in your judgment, their circum- 
stances required ? 

Sir Charles Trerelyan requested me to make a short statement of the existing 
state of the country, and I did so the next day, and gave it to him, and he said 
"that woxild answer the purpose. 

8726. Have you a copy of it? 

I Fiill procure a copy. 

The same is delivered in, and is as follows : 

Sir, 

Not-withstandisg the impatience expressed at the demands for Ireland, we must still, 
in common charity, afford her considerable assistance. 

Distress still hangs over that country, from which she is quite unable to relieve herself- 

It is not the ordinary distress of a lowering the condition of people from one ofluxury or 
comfort, but it is the reducing them from the lowest state that can support life, to one 
without means even to do that. 

Absolute famine still stares whole districts in the face, and we must, not allow ourselves 
to become callous to the horrors of such an evil, because we have had it before us for any 
given period. 

But it is said it is their own fault, and originates in an erroneous and improvident system : 
supposing it to be so, are we to allow thousands to die of starvation because they were 
enabled by Providence to subsist previously, for almost ages, on an erroneoris system! 

The only other argument against extraneous relief, is tliat the country ought to be called 
upon to make sacrifices to relieve itself, and that the property of Ireland must support its 
poverty ; ajust maxim under ordinary circumstances, and one that has been adopted by the 
Legislature in the provisions of the new Poor Law. 

That law, being duly carried out, will compel alt that can contribute for the support of 
the poor, to do so in proportion to their means, and will reduce t!ie demand on othei's to 
what cannot possibly be met by that provision. 

The extent of the effect of the loss of the potato in Ireland, however, is still not perfectly 
understood, particularly as affects all whose income was dependent on the land, up to the 
greatest proprietors. 

The great mass of a dense population, spread over the face of the country, lived, as is 
well known, on the potato. 

A family, once located on from to three or four acres of land, was provided for ; a cabin 
would be raised in a few days without the expense of a sixpence j the potatoes, at the 
cost of a very little labour, supplied them with a sufficiency of a food with which from habit 
they were perfectly content; and a pig, or with some, a cow, or donkey, or pony, and 
occasional labour, at a very low rate of wages, gave them wliat was requisite to pay a rent, 
and for sucH clothing and other articles as were absolutely necessary, and which, with a 
great proportion, were on the lowest scale of human existence. 

The foundation of the whole, however, was the possession of tlie bit of land ; it was the 
one, and the only one, thing absolutely necessary ; the rent consequently loas high, and 
generally well paid, being the first demand on all money received, in order to secure that 
essential tenure, and only what remained became applicable to the other objects. 

Although of the lowest grade, it was an easy mode of subsistence, and led to the 
encouragement of early marriages, large famUies, and a rapidly increasing population ; and 
at the same time afforded the proprietor a very good return of profit for nis land. We can 
^ardly wonder at the continuance of this improvident system, as it has been called. 

The entire loss of the potato in 184(J, threw this whole class into absolute destitution; 
whatever little means could be obtained, went ior food-, thousands died of want, and of 
course not a shilling of rent could be raised among them, thus spreading distress to many 
superior classes. 

The next to these were the small fanners, who cultivated from six to twenty or thirty 
.acres, and may be supposed to have been exempt from being much affected by the calamity, 

(19.24.) xx3 but 
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but were not so. They were, in fact, without capital ; the food for themselves, families a.id 
depentlents was still the potato ; they had a cow or two, perhaps, a pony and a cait, and two 
' or^hvee pigs Their farming was of the most slovenly description, and their selling pioduce, 
after pay^ing their rent, atfor-ded a little better clothing, and a little more of conitorts, than 

mtinsw the potato. When that went, every thing ehe at the disposition 

of this class was required for food, and with a great number was msiifficieiit; the payment 
ofrentwasnot only impossible, but all the little stock and other means for future con- 
tinuance of their habitual occupation were disposed of 5 and a great inniiber of this cUi^ 
were added to the absolutely destituie. Here, again, is experienced niiother fulling otl ; for 
these constituted the lower rate-payers, whose contributions for supporting ^ 

only no longer be looked to, but who will themselves, many of them, add to the number o( 

^'''lii?exL^tt^Sich two classes were affected by the loss of the potato, may In- 
estimated by the nimbera that it was found necessary to furnish mth mere food for many 

months ill 1847, which at one time amounted to 3,000,000 inchviduals. 

It is usual to consider the property in Ireland generally fairly chargeable with the 
remedy for the result of this calamity, after the first helping hand given to it ; hut it eaiuiot 

'^^/nallite^tbe evil has been felt, but in some much more intensely than in others. 

On all the eastern side of Ireland, from North to South, the proximity to the Jiiiglish 
markets induced a greater cultivation of produce for barter, and there are more fanners, 
oraziers &c., independent of such an article as the potato, although there is, mixed up with 
5iem, a large number of cottiers ; but even these latter have in some degree more resources 
in available means for the application of their labour. 

These districts, therefore, may reasonably be required to make the necessary sacrifices to 
struff«-le through the difficulty, and may comprehend, perhaps, four-fifths of the country : 
but the remairiing fifth— that along the West of Ireland— remains m a most deplorable con- 
dition, and has not within itself the possible power of relief. _ , . r • 

The West of Ireland is far removed from markets, and it would require the judicious appli- 
cation of much capital, and under more -favourable circumstances than Ireland has yet 
afforded, to raise it from its late condition of mere self-supporting existence. 

The consequence has been, that these western counties are almost entirely occupied by 
the cottiers and small holders aiiove described, not only arising from their backward state as 
regards the production of articles for barter, but encouraged by another casual circnmstuiicc 
in the nature of the coast, which being in deep gulfs and inlets, supplied them with an 
abundance of seaweed, which applied to the land was peculiarly favourable to the propaga- 
tion of the potato. 

Hence the great body of the people there are now without food, aud the few above them 
without the rents which could supply the only means of relieving die rest. 

In other countries, one interest mny come to the relief of another ; the farmer may relieve 
the manufacturer and merchant, vice versd. as the case requires it; but in Ireland there i« 
but one interest, being that in the produce of the land. 

It may be assumed, perhaps, that the people having now gone through tlie periods of 
dearth of the two last years, ought to be sufficiently provided for by die abundant produce 
of the present season. 

Undoubtedly the especial hand of Providence has been thus mercifully extended towards 
the relief of the people, in a manner that will greatly mitigate the general distre.ss, but it still 
leaves a large amount absolutely requiring a great extent of human and humane exertion. 

Althouo-h the potatoes have succeeded better this year than on the two former, not above 
one-sixth of the usual quantity has been jilanted, and that not by the small occupiers, as 
usual, for their support, because the case appeared hopeless, and even otlierwise the seed was 
wanting. 

The lands of many were ill adapted to other crops, or they had no means of tilling them ; 
or even where they have pat in turnips or oats, &c., the produce will he quite insufficient 
for their support ; for it must be observed, that it requires three times the quantity of land laid 
out in corn to what would be necessary in potatoes, to feed for the year any given number of 
persons. 

Thus it must plainly appear, that Ireland in all parts is still in much distress ; but along 
the West, very active and extended benevolence is required 10 be exerted from elsewliere, to 
prevent the most horrible scenes ; that this calamity is continuous, and can only be gradually 
removed fay a new order in the social system, which it will be the interest, and must be the 
effort, of all parties to introduce and to accelerate. 

jDublin, 6 Oct. 1847. J. F. Burgoyne. 



8727. Is that relation of your impression of the then state of the case varied 
at all by subsequent consideration ? 

Not at all. . 

8728. You state that your general desire and direction was, that cooked food 
should he adopted in .all cases, but that there were many cases in which it was 
not adopted ; were there not many cases in which there was great difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of adopting it on the exigency? 

There 
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There generally was a reluctance to adopt it, and, I believe, in a few cases, but 
very few, on sufficient grounds. 

8729. Do you think that it might have been adopted more extensively than 
it was if there had been a disposition to do so. 

It might have been adopted more extensively and earlier than it was. 

8730. Who gave the tickets ? 

The Relief Committees, under such general inspection of our officers as could 
be given by an individual having an extensive district to superintend. 

8731. Your officers had constant access to the lists of the Relief Committees, 
and acted, in most cases, in harmony with them ? 

They had free access to the hsts when they had a wish, and an opportunity of 
inspecting them. 

8732. Was it your opinion that the system ought to have been continued longer 
than it was ? 

I think not. 

8733. Why did you think it was expedient to put an end to it ? 

1 thought it was a bad system to keep the people under that kind of system, 
of depending upon bare food, if we could possibly avoid it, though it was better 
than the public works system. 

8734. You thought it the best system under the pressure ? 

Under the extreme pressure of that emergency it was the best system that 
could be adopted. 

8735. What would be your opinion of a possible combination of the two sys- 
tems, at such a time of exigency, in this way, that the able-bodied should be 
especially employed upon the public works, and those who were not able-bodied 
should receive relief of the kind which yon have described r 

.My idea was always that public works should, at a period of that kind, be 
pushed to the greatest possible extent, keeping them to objects of utility, that 
would subsequently develop the resources of the country; because, in the case of 
every man that is employed on public works, not only is he himself taken away 
from the demand for food, or for money, from the resources of the Poor Law, but 
his wages go towards supporting his family also ; so that probably almost every 
individual who was supported by the public works was the means of taking off 
four or five others from the pressure on the Poor Law funds. 

8736. But to render such a system practicable or expedient, you would still 
have made the test of the work its futm-e practical undeniable usefulness ? 

Decidedly; I would have made that one ingredient always to be attended to. 

8737. If you had employed the able-bodied upon the public works, you would 
have made them work either by task, or at a rate of wages not exceeding the 
ordinary wages of the country ? 

We decidedly wished never to exceed the ordinary rate of wages, for fear of 
doing injury to the farming interests, and there was always an endeavour to in- 
troduce task-work as much as possible. But it is exceedingly difficult ; there is 
a great prejudice against task-work in Ireland ; on a few occasions, however, we 
got it in use, and it showed itself so advantageous to those who were inclined to 
be industrious, that it was thus by degrees established. 

8738. Does not task-work require peculiarly competent persons to fix the 
prices, to make the measurements, and to secure the proper execution of the 
work ? 

We do not find any difficulty in England ; but in Ireland there is great dif- 
ficulty in it, at first particularly. ’ * 

8739. Supposing such an enormous extent of public works to be engaged in, 
as were engaged in, in Ireland, upon that exigency, do you think it would ha,ve 
been possible to have got together a qualified corps of superintendence with 
700,000 men at work, and 15,000 Stas' superintending them, to have carried on 

a good system of allotment and measurement oftask-work? , , . 

it would have been quite impossible. But my previous answer had iii view 
works that could have been conducted properly and under proper superintendence. 

(19.24.) XX 4 Wherever 
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Wherever there is the liabit of task-work, men get a greater facility of j udgiug of 
the measurement, even by the eye, and there is no dispute about it. 

8740. Had you been in the habit of employing the labourers by task-work 
upon public works in Ireland formerly? 

We always endeavoured to introduce it upon all public works of which we had 
the immediate direction. 

8741. Were you able to do it effectually? 

We were in some cases ; but it was not very general. We always tried to dO' 
it everywhere. 

8742. But you were not generally successful in doing it at previous periods? 
No. 

8743. You slated that you would not have wished to continue permanently the 
system of relief which you administered to the destitute poor in food; what were 
the reasons that brought you to that conclusion ? 

I would rather prefer providing in any other way that I could for the people, 
particularly by works ; but when it went to such an extent, I thought there was 
no resource but to let them starve, or to feed them in that way ; my objection 
refers to so vast an arrangement as was necessary, hastily organized for a tem- 
porary purpose, and not to what might be done on a permanent system. 

8744. As part of a permanent system, do you think that the gratuitous system 
of supplying food could be relied upon? 

As a permanent system of Poor Law, I should think it might ; but I know 
little of the details of working the Poor Law. 

8745. The pressure had diminished when the .system was discontinued? 

The pressure had diminished, the harvest was coming in, and we were glad to^ 
put an end to the whole operation. 

8746. From your e.xperience, do you consider that works of real usefulness in 
Ireland are exhausted by the efforts which have been made since the year 1831, 
or that there is a considerable field still open for the advantageous employment 
of labour, always assuming that such an employment of labour is to be profit- 
able? 

In 1845, when I left the service, there certainly was an ample field, and I have 
not the least doubt that there is now. For instance, although T believe that 
much has been done with reference to small harbours, which is one very advan- 
tageous measure of improvement, capabilities exist for more, besides roads, 
drainage and internal navigations. 

8747. Amongst those works, which in your judgment might be advantageously 
undertaken, would you comprehend the system of great lines of arterial drainage? 

Decidedly ; I think that one of the most important works that could be carried, 
on in that country. 

8748. Is that a description of work which if it is left to itself there is little 
chance of its being undertaken, from its requiring large co-operation amongst 
independent proprietors, and involving, in some instances, large compensations 
to owners of mills, and proprietors of weirs and fisheries, whose interests might 
be interfered with ? 

It could not be carried on in any other way than under a general Act of Par- 
liament, giving the powers which the Drainage Act gave. The object is one of 
great utility. I do not suppose that there is such a thing done in any other 
country in the world as a general system of arterial drainage. There may be for 
individual rivers works carried on under powers conferred by Acts of Parliament; 
it would be impossible to conduct them in any other way. Those have been 
most important works, and productive of the greatest advantage. 

8749. Would they not only be important in themselves, but leading to further 
most important consequences in exciting and facilitating the internal improve^ 
ment of the countiy by field drainage ? 

They are necessary to it, because they open the general vent to enable the 
field drainage to be carried on. 

8760. Are 
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8750. Are you not acquainted with certain districts in Ireland, where from Major General 
the natural level of the rivers at their present outfall, and of the lands in the •S*'' 

vicinity which require drainage, the drainage is made altogether impossible ' 

without altering the outfall? 4 ih May 1849 . 

I think there are few countries where obstructions in the river-courses have 

more need of removal than in Ireland. 

8751. Are those instances numerous? 

Yes ; there is hardly any river in Ireland which does not require improvement. 

8752. Take, for instance, the waters of the Deele, which flow into the River 
Shannon at Askeaton ; is not there an immense mass of most valuable land 
which cannot by possibility be drained without the completion of arterial 
drainage ? 

Yes, without regulating the course of the river. 

8753. If an attempt were made now to open the drains of the country, would 
it not, in many cases, let in the water, in place of letting out the water? 

I believe it would. 1 can mention a striking instance of improvement effected 
at once; it was in the Blackwater, in county of Meath, a small river operated 
upon under the Act of Parliament. There was a gentleman who had a small 
property upon it, one who was in the habit of finding fault with every public 
man and every public department. A twelvemonth after the work was done, I 
hiippened to have an interview with him ; he was in a particularly good humour ; 
and he said, “ The benefit that is done by that drainage has in the first year made 
good the whole of the expenses charged upon me.” He had got absolutely cent, 
per cent, for the cost incurred, when the promise was only seven or eight or ten 
per cent. The effect was the more certain, because he was not one to approve 
of any act that he could help. 

8754. There is a Return on the table of The House, by which it appears that 
a vast extent of arterial drainage which has been undertaken is now entirely 
suspended from the want of funds. Do not you consider that a work so com- 
menced and so left incomplete, in place of being useful, or leading to the results 
which were originally contemplated, may, in some instances, lead to results of 
an opposite and prejudicial kind ? 

Only so far prejudicial as to produce a burden far heavier than ought to be 
upon particular individuals. I know that there are cases of that kind where the 
work being only partially executed, they have stopjied, and the whole weight of 
the expense is thrown upon a small extent of property ; and the consequence is, 
that it not only does not pay the proprietors any profit, but perhaps will be a 
direct loss to them ; whereas if the whole work were carried out, it would be 
advantageous to everybody. 

8756. But independently of that, in the case of arterial drainage having been 
undertaken as subsidiary to the principle of relief, and having been commenced, 
consequently, indiscriminately upon the upper and lower parts of a river, what 
would be the effect of having lowered the waters of the upper portion of the 
river, without having proportionately lowered the outfall to get rid of the accumu- 
lation of water ? 

That would never take place under the present administration, because there 
are very clever people superintending it, who would prevent any evil of that 
kind arising ; they always begin at the lower end, and clear away as they go. 

8756. It could never take place where the usefulness and due execution of the 
works had been the sole objects kept in view ; but if for the purpose of giving 
relief, general directions had been given to begin drainage works wherever they 
could be conducted, may not cases of such a character have arisen ? 

If there are such cases, they must be occasioned by the Board of Public Works 
not having entertained a doubt about their being completed, because whatever 
was done would be done upon system. I know that evils arising from the non- 
completion of the works have given a wrong impression about arterial drainage. 

A gentleman of considerable influence said to rae yesterday, “ We have no faith 
in arterial drainage, because it does not answer ; it is not done with judgment.” 

I endeavoured to show him that that was only applicable to works which had 
been commenced under those peculiar circumstances ; that they were com- 
(19.24.) Y Y menced 
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Major-Gami menced for the sake of relief, and had not been allon-ed to he completed ; but he 
Sir Jofin Burgot/ne, condemned the system from those particular instances. 

S757. But you consider that arterial drainage is one of the most useful of all 
4 ih Ma>- 1849 . the -works which could he undertaken with public assistance? 

I think one of the most useful, and peculiarly favourable for relief, because, 

comparatively speaking, very little materials are required to be brought Ironi 
other countries ; the expense is almost all in day labour. 

8758. The arterial drainage must of course be looked at in connexion with 
held drainage, ivhich is consequent upon it ? . , 

It allows a capability for field drainage which did not exist before. 

8759 May not certain persons be discontented with their having no apparent 
results from the arterial drainage, when their discontent only originates from 
their having taken the first step without taking the second, which would nialce 
that first step profitable to them as possessors of the land ? 

No person will be charged with arterial drainage who will not obtain direct 
benefit from that drainage alone, even though he may not follow it up by sub- 
sequent improvement to contiguous lands. 

8760. Will you have the goodness to take this paper in your hand— [a Paper 
heing handed to the Fiinesi].— This is a list of the arterial drainage works which 
have been sanctioned, and you will observe a number of them which have been 
entirely suspended for want of funds ; can you imagine a better application, if 
any application should be required, of loans or any other public assistance, than 
to the completion of those w'orks which have been already adopted, and which 
in their present condition are left incomplete ? 

I should consider that it would be matter of essential policy to complete 
those works, and those roads, which were left in an unfinished state, so as to be 
now positively injurious to the country. 

8761. Are not some of those roads, from your own means of observation, 
although they have cost a considerable sum to the public and to the localities, 
practically injurious in the state in which they are left ? 

Yes. 

8762. In some cases a comparatively small sum would suffice to complete 
them? 

I imagine that a small sum would do a great deal of very important benefit. 

8763. Can you suggest any works of public usefulness, which are now either 
not completed or not commenced, and which you think might be profitably 
executed in Ireland ? 

I could hardly venture to put any specific works prominently forward ; hut in 
the remote parts of Ireland, where the distress is greatest, there is the greatest 
opening for works of primary necessity ; very many districts that still want 
roads ; coasts that present advantageous sites for small harbours, piers and quays ; 
internal navigations that might be opened to advantage, and arterial drainage at 
every river ; many cases of which might he favourably combined with naviga- 
tion. 

8764. At the close of your Beport of the manner in which the Relief Act was 
carried out, you dilated very much upon the extraordinary distress which prevailed 
in tlie West of Ireland ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

8765. You have stated, that it far exceeded the distress which had been known 
to exist either on the Eastern coast or in the South ? 

Yes. 

8766. In that Report, you stated that one of the great causes of that distress 
proceeded from the ffistance and remoteness from a market ? 

Yes, that is my idea. 

8767. Is it still your opinion that it will be difficult permanently to restore 
prosperity to that part of the country, unless some facility is given in bringing 
them within reach of a market ? 

I think that would be one gi’eat means of improving the country. 

8768. Are 
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8768. Are you aware that at present the agricultural produce of the country Major-General 

in the West, cannot reach the English market without considerable expense? Sir John Burgoyne, 

Yes. g 

8769. In what way would you wish to facilitate the communication of those 4 th May irf 49 . 

parts with the English market? 

Common roads, I imagine, would hardly he sufficient. Navigations and 
harbours would assist. 

8770. Has it occurred to you that railways would be useful for that purpose ? 

They would be useful, but I doubt whether the country and its traffic would 

be able to bear the enoi’mous expense of railways at the present time, i am 
not favourable to carrying them into that country at present, unless some 
improved system could be proposed, by which railways could be established 
there at a moderate expense j then 1 think it might be advantageous. But there 
is a great objection made to giving the necessary powers for the purpose, which 
leads to their being left to private companies to deal with them as they like, and 
consequently to great expense and mischief. I proposed upon two occasions a 
system of railways for Ireland, which I think might have answered. 

8771. You refer to the system which was proposed by Lord Morpeth, then 
Secretary for Ireland, founded upon your Report ? 

That was the first. 

8772. Do you think that if that system had been adopted, it would not only 
have led to a great and useful experiment, important in itself, and likely to have 
succeeded in the country in which it was applied ; but that it would also have 
been instructive, as showing the actual cost of making a railway, and Avorking 
a railway, which would not have been without its importance, with reference to 
the railways of this country ? 

I do not know how far it would have answered in this country, but I am sure 
that it would have been highly beneficial there ; it would have led to a great 
extension of railways in Ireland, at a very moderate expense; subsequently, in 
1842, I proposed another plan which 1 think would have answered, but it was 
overruled. 

8773. Those plans having been overruled, do you think we could now, with 
advantage, revert to any portion of them ? 

I think it is too late now; private companies have been established, and they 
have got possession of all the good parts of the country, and it only leaves you 
the unprofitable extensions to execute. 

8774. At the time of the prosecution of the public works last year for relief, 
do you conceive that the making of the earth-works of prospective railways at that 
time, with the expectation of afterwards disposing of those earth-works to com-= 
panics who might have completed the work, would have been a preferable mode 
of giving employment in some districts to that which was necessarily adopted at 
the time of the exigency ? 

I never thought of that particular mode of carrying it out ; I do not know 
what objections there would be to it. I should like to give the Committee an idea, 
of what I proposed in 1842 : ray idea was, to have operated upon one general 
principle, by means of one public body ; it need not have been a department of 
the State ; it might have been local. I proposed to have begun by three leading 
trunk lines in different directions, which it is certain would have paid, and paid 
well ; that the ultimate responsibility for the interest of the money to be expended 
upon it would have been upon the districts in proportion to the benefit deriyed 
by them ; that responsibility, I showed by calculations, would have been almost 
nominal, and they would have had the whole benefit of all the profits got by it. 

I can show also tliat the works would have been carried on far mpre economically 
than they could possibly be by the present system ; that we cpuld have carried 
the three leading lines towards every part of Ireland, out of Dubhn, by a single 
trunk hue, for the first eight or ten miles, and from that they would have diverged 
in those directions. The consequence would have been, that one establishment 
would have answered for the whole, as well as one l3ublin station, and every 
carriage and every locomotive would have been applicable to the whole. By 
beginning in that way, to a certain extent, there would have been certain profit, 
and after that, from’^the advantages that were elicited, and from the prospects 

(19.24.) 'i'i% that 
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Major-General that were held out, the thing might have gone on extending ; and, from the profits 
Sir John Bu^go^>te, ^ afforded, might have gone into parts which could not have supported them- 

selves. Then, with regard to the responsibility, I divided the country into a 

4 th May 1849 . certain number of classes : thus, the lands in the parts in this map marked purple, 
would derive the greatest benefit, and would bear the largest proportionate share 
of the responsibility; next, the red, which would have benefited in a rather 
smaller degree, and would have borne a smaller proportion ; next, the green, and 
even the yellow, the extreme point, would have derived some benefit, but they 
would have had to bear but a small proportion. I showed that the greatest 
responsibility, taking it at the utmost, supposing it had been a complete failure, 
was less than 2 d. an acre ; but in fact it would have been a mine of wealth to the 
whole country. I am satisfied that the proceeding might have been carried out 
in a way that would have forwarded the advantage of the country in every way. 

8775. The responsibility to which you refer would have been only a contingent 
responsibility, in the event of the lines not paying interest ? 

Id the event of their not paying interest, or profit of 4 per cent. 

8776. Have you reason to believe that there would have been at that period 
any great difficulty in obtaining the capital which would have carried those lines 
into effect ? 

I proposed that the Government should advance the capital upon the security, 
first, of the works, and, secondly, of the districts, making the localities a party to 
the agreement. I always found that with regard to public works, to which 
districts had given an assent, there was never the least difficulty in fulfilling their 
engagements ; neither difficulties nor complaints. 

8777. Having already stated, that in your judgment the loans under your 
administration in Ireland were repaid with good faith, and as punctually as might 
have been anticipated, do you think that the same repayments would have taken 
place in this instance? 

Certainly, the parties having assented. 

8778. How did you propose to apply the money for that purpose? 

Generally, to the execution of the railways as above stated. It may be observed, 

that even in the extreme case of the districts having to make up some small 
amount of deficiency, it would not have been an entire loss, because they would 
have had all the benefit of the railway as a means of communication, and for 
traffic. 

The Witness is directed to mthdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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Die Martis, 8 ° Maii 1849 . 



The LORD STEWARD in the Chair. Evidence on the 

O[>eration of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

CiESAR GEORGE OTWAY, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows ; G. Oivay, Esq. 

8th May 1849. 

8779. YOU are an Inspector under the Poor Law Board in Ireland? 

Yes. 

8780. For what part of Ireland ? 

All the Unions in Donegal are under my charge ; Sligo, one Union in the 
county of Leitrim, and two Unions in the county of Tyrone. 

8781. That is at present ? 

Y’es ; I have had several districts ; I am speaking of my present district. 

8782. How long have you had those Unions under your charge? 

Some of those Unions I have had charge of ever since I came on the Com- 
mission, upwards of 10 years ago; I formed the Unions, the Union of Donegal 
and the Union of Glenties, which are in my present district ; I have always had 
the charge of these Unions. 

8783. Will you state how long you have had each of the others ? 

The Union of Sligo I have had since 1842. 

8784. Did not you form some of the other Unions in Ulster ? 

I formed the whole of the Unions in the county of Cavan ; I formed the 
Unions in the county of Fermanagh ; I formed a Union in the county of Mo- 
naghan, and I formed all the Unions in the county of Donegal, with the exception 
of the Unions of Inishowen and Baliyshannon. I have been on the Commission 
for 10 years. Some of the Unions that I now have charge of I formed, and I 
have never lost the charge of them ; they have been always in my district, but 
other Unions were added at different times, and afterwards my district was 
reduced. I formed all the Unions in Cavan immediately after the Poor Law 
was enacted ; I formed the Unions in the county of Fermanagh ; I formed the 
Unions in the county of Donegal, with the exception of two, and I formed a 
Union in the countv of Monaghan. Then the district was changed, and I got 
an increase of the district ; part of the west was added, and then afterwards a 
larger pai’t of the west. 

8785. How many Unions have you altogether under your charge? 

I now have 13 ; at one time my district extended from Galway Bay, including 
Galway, Clifden, Athloneand Longford, up to Glenties, in the extreme north-west 
of Donegal. 

8786. What are the names of the Unions at present under your charge ? 

My present district comprises the Unions of Sligo, Manor Hamilton, Bally- 

shannon, Donegal, Glenties, Stranorlar, Castlederg, Strabane, Derry, Inishowen, 

Milford, Letterkenny and Dunfanaghy ; I had charge of a much greater district 
before ; my district has been changed several times; before that, I had the charge 
of Ballina, Castlebar, Swineford, Ballinrobe, Enniskillen and Lowtherstown; 
that was before the last change; before that, again, I had the Unions of Galway, 

Clifden, Tuam, Athlone and Longford. 

8787. Confining ourselves to the Unions of which you are at present in charge, 

can you tell us in which of those Unions out-door relief is now given under 
sealed order ?• • 

, (19.25.) yy 3 Under 
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Under the sealed order there is no out-door relief given at present in any 
Union in my district, except in the Unions of Glenties, Donegal, Sligo and Manor 
Hamilton, and even in these Unions it is not the full order that is in operation, 
only the first limitation of the order to widows with more than one child ; there 
is out-door relief given hy the Guardians under the powers conferred by the first 
section of the Act in the Union of Londonderry, and to a very limited extent 
in the Unions of Ballyshannon and Inishowen ; namely, in Ballyshannon two 
cases, in Inishowen 12 cases. 

8788. How long has out-door relief been given in those five Unions which 
you have named ? 

Under the order it has been desultory ; out-door relief has always been gene- 
rally given in those Unions since shortly after the Poor Law Extension Act, but 
sometimes the state of the country or the neighbourhood did not require the 
issue of a sealed order, for the Guardians to allow widows with more than one 
child to get out-relief. The Guardians have the option either to give relief in 
the workhouse, or out of the workhouse, to the aged and infirm ; those Unions 
adopted that course, but the sealed order is only now in operation in the Unions 
I have mentioned, and it has only been very lately in operation in some of 
them. 

8789. In no case, then, in. the Unions which are under your charge, is 
the general and enlarged order given for the able-bodied ? 

No ; never in any Union under my charge. 

8790. Has the issue of that sealed order, or a greater extension of the out- 
door relief than is at present given, been frequently the subject of discussion in 
relation to those Unions, or any of them? 

It has been frequently discussed by the Guardians ; at times great pressure 
has been upon the workhouse, and the Guardians on the one part have been 
endeavouring to prevent the issue of the full order, while other parties have been 
endeavouring to obtain it ; we have had great pressure of that kind in the Union 
of Sligo, particularly last year ; this year we have had no pressure, comparatively 
speaking. 

8791. In that case, where there was that difference of opinion which you have 
described by a pressure put upon the Guardians, and a disposition on the part of 
the Guardians to resist it, was your opinion in favour of the pressure which 
sought for the extension of out-door relief, or in favour of the judgment of the 
Guai*dians which resisted it? - 

It entirely depended upon what I considered was the nature of the pressure, 
whether it was a real pressure, from extreme destitution, or whether the object 
was merely to obtain a share of the public funds ; generally speaking, I have con- 
sidered that the pressure could be met, very considerably at least, by applying 
the proper tests, and that the greater amount of tlie pressure was fictitious or 
fraudulent. 

8792. When you say “ fictitious or fraudulent,’^ is there a disposition on the 
part of the people generally, or any considerable number of them, those who may 
be recipients of the relief, to drive the Guardians, in the administration of their 
functions, to grant the out-door relief? 

Decidedly, because when it has been met by applying a test, it has been checked 
enormously. 

8793. Can you give any instances in which the application of the test has 
distinguished between the real claim for relief, for the purpose of relieving dis- 
tress, and the fraudulent claim which was advanced for the purpose of either 
living in indolence or obtaining relief where relief was not really required ? 

I can state a case in the Sligo Union ; after the Poor Law Extension A.ct was 
passed, the Guardians and myself coucurred that the issuing of out-door relief 
was to be avoided as far as possible ; that it was to be regarded as a dangerops 
remedy, and only to be called in when absolutely necessary. The Guardians met 
the pressure which was put upon them 5 they at once appointed Relieving Officers, 
and immediately put on out-relief all the aged and infirm, which they had a right 
tp do under the first section of the Act, and then when the pressure was still 
continued, they made preliminary and conditional agreements as to hiring a large 
store ; they did not absolutely hire it ; and the chairman of the Union. Mr. 

Wynn, 
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Wynn, concurring with me and a majority of the Board of Guardians as to the * 
danger of extending out-relief, and wishing to test the great pressure which 
arose at the time, issued a number of orders upon the Workhouse much beyond 
the number that the W orkhouse could hold ; we had at that time about 400 vacan- 
cies in the Workhouse, and he signed tickets at one time to the amount of about 
1,100, having made preliminary arrangements that we might fall back upon this 
store ; the consequence was that though he issued 1,100 tickets, I cannot exactly 
be accurate as to the number, but certainly 200 of the 400 vacancies were not 
filled up ; then when the people saw that we were determined not to give out- 
door relief, and finding that we were taking the stores and testing- them in the 
Workhouse, the pressure ceased ; this occurred about October or November, and 
it was not until the spring of the year that we were obliged to take the store for 
which we had entered into a previous preliminary agreement. 

8794. When you speak of taking a store, are the Committee to undei-stand 
that it was for the purpose of being fitted up for a Workhouse, so as to apply 
more generally the Workhouse test? 

Yes ; it was an auxiliary Workhouse. 

8795. You have spoken of the dangers which were apprehended ; what descrip- 
tion of danger, from the extension of out-door relief, did you appreliend ? 

The danger of people wishing to obtain relief that did not require it, and also 
the demoralizing eflects that a Targe extent of relief would have, by leading the 
people to trust to extraordinary relief, instead of trusting to their own exertions 
in order to better their own condition. 

8796. Taking the present price of Indian meal, and the amount of the rations 
which are given, and assuming that a pound of meal a day for an adult, and a 
proportionate ration for a younger person, could be procured at about a penny a 
day, or 7rf. a week, is there not an idea that very strongly impresses itself upon 
the minds of some classes of Guardians, and the people, that the out-door relief 
at an expense of 7d. a week in place of, perhaps, 2 s. a w’cek for in-door relief, 
recommends out-door relief as a measure of economy? 

I have met individual Guardians, but I am happy to say I never met a Board 
of Guardians, who were so ignorant, I might say, of the position and the neces- 
sities of the country as tx) adopt such a view as that. 

8797. On what grounds, where the expense c^pui is so much less, do you 
apprehend that the interests of the public are best adhered to by the more 
expensive in-door system of relief,— confining the question for the present to the 
mere matter of economy ? 

As a mere matter of economy, it would cost about 30^. a-year to support a 
man on out-door relief, and 41. or 4/. 10^. on in-door relief ; but the question is 
as to the ultimate effects of it ; I should guard myself against its being supposed 
that, because I say it is cheaper, I am in favour of out-door relief. 

8798. It is cheaper per head, but if the multiplication of the numbers of 
claimants for out-door relief at the cheaper rate is so great as compared with 
in-door, relief, is not the question of economy in favour of the apparently more 
expensive plan ? 

Of course ; if the in-door relief was 10?. a head or 20?., instead of 4?., it 
would be ultimately cheaper ; for one that would look for or accept in-relief, 20 
or 40 would accept out-relief. 

8799. Is that the result not only of your view of the general principle of the 
case, but is it also the result of the peculiarity of the Irish people, that there is 
a disposition to press in upon any system of relief afforded them, consistently 
with their freedom of action out of doors ? 

I think it is applicable almost to any population which I was ever acquainted 
with ; but it is more especially applicable to the Irish population, and the moral 
state of the people renders the objections to that mode of relief still greater. 

8800. Comparing the Irish peasantry with persons in the social state of the 
English population, is there not a greater habit of dependency, and greater want 
of self-exertion, amongst the Irish peasantry, than amongst the peasantry in this 
country? 

(19.25.) yy4 As 
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As far as I have had any opportunities of judging, decidedly greater ; I think 
that that is the great misfortuDe of the country. 

8801. If that be so, are not any dangers which may be felt in this country 
from the extension of out-door relief, and any experience which may be derived 
from the I'lngUsh practice showing the consequences of it, applicable in a still 
greater ratio to the population of a country situated like Ireland r 

Decidedly. 

8802. 'When you speak of the in-door relief which is given, is not the condi- 
tion of a pauper received into a well-managed Workhouse in Ireland, as far as 
his physical wants are concerned, his clothing, bis fuel, his housing and his food, 
better than the condition, of a labourer out of doors ? 

It is. 

8803. Then if the Workhouse operates as a test, it must be from some other 
causes than a comparison of the provision made for the physical wants of the 
person within the Workhouse, and without. Will you have the goodness to 
state what those causes are which make the Workhouse act as a test in well- 
managed Workhouses ? 

The classification, the restraint and confinement in a well-managed Work- 
house. 

8804. And the cleanliness ? 

And the cleauliness ; that operates at first ; they are not accustomed to it. 

8805. Hare you had the power of comparison, in your own experience, of the 
efficiency of the Workhouse as a test, in a case where it is a well-managed 
Workhouse, and in a case where, from over-crowding, and from inadequate re- 
sources, the management of it is not efficient, and where probably, from the want 
of experience or knowledge of the local officers at the head of it, the Workhouse 
is not well managed ? 

I have had considerable opportunities of making such a comparison, and I 
have found the greatest possible difference ; for instance, in an auxiliary house 
which is not properly managed, and where there are not the restraints of proper 
classification, where they are, to use a common expression, hugger-mugger 
together, where there is a mixture of classes, and they are allowed to talk and 
chat together, it becomes no test ; I directed the attention of the Poor Law 
Commissioners in a special Report, upwards of a year and a half ago, as to the 
necessity for enlarging Workhouses, especially where auxiliary Workhouses were 
required, and to the absolute necessity of having some uniform and well-adapted 
plan for the enlargement of Workhouses, so as to preserve our classification, on 
the ground that from my experience I found that in Workhouses and auxiliaries, 
where you had not proper classification, the value of the test was lost ; and I 
have always considered the Workhouse test as the great safety of the working 
of the Poor Law in Ireland. 

8806. Taking two Workhouses, the one well-managed, that in the eye and the 
judgment of a well-educated person would afford comfort and proper support 
and maintenance to the inmates, and the other ill-managed, where they were 
crowded together, and where the discipline was relaxed, but accompanied with 
great privation, want of bedding, want of clothing, and the numbers greater than 
the house could afford, which of the two would be the best test? 

The one where the good management was ; they would infinitely prefer the 
privations of food and clothing, and the insufficiency of fuel to the good Work- 
house, with the regular and necessary classification. 

8807. In auxiliary Workhouses, meaning as such Workhouses entirely detached 
from the central Workhouse, and consequently left without the same system of 
management which would be applied to the central Workhouse, is there not a 
difficulty also of being certain that the restraints are effectually imposed which 
prohibit the going beyond them ? 

Yes, there is that danger; but at the same time, if you get a proper 
class of officers, you can manage an auxiliary as well as a Workhouse, if vou 
adopt the proper rules and arrangements ; it is not to be supposed that I object 
altogether to auxiliaries, but they are more liable to abuse ; Guardians running- 
in a hurry to get an auxiliary, will get one perhaps not well adapted for the pur- 
pose. 
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•pose, and not put proper officers over in charge of it ; they do not exactly see 
the danger of that point at first. 

8808. Supposing the auxiliary Workhouse ill-managed, and parties allowed to 
run in and out in quest of employment, and to find a refuge at night, have you 
any doubt that that, in place of operating as any test at all, would operate as a 
means of increasine: pauperism ? 

I think it would be most objectionable ; it would entirely do away with the 
value of the test ; it would make the Workhouse a mere hotel ; you would have 
all the evils of the in-door system, with very many of the evils of the out-door 
added to them ; I have always objected to the Workhouses, for instance, along 
the main roads at Strabane and Derry, taking in paupers for the night w'hen it 
could be avoided ; I have endeavoured in every way to impress upon the minds 
of Guardians the absolute necessity of putting some labour test upon the 
paupers when they came in merely for a night ; when they are apparently with- 
out food, and in a' state of extreme exhaustion, it is difficult, and -would be -wrong, 
absolutely to refuse them. 



8809. Are you in possession of any of the statistical facts of any of those 
Unions of which you have charge at the present time ; can you, for instance, give 
us a picture of the Union of Glenties as compared -w’ith the Union of Dunfa- 
iiaghv, showing the number of its inmates, and so on r 

I have a paper -which shows the state of the Union of Glenties, as compared 
with the Union of Dunfanaghy ; I have a paper that will show the numbers 
relieved in each Union during the past and present year. 



88 1 0. Bv a Return which is on the Table of the House, the following particu- 
lars are. extracted in relation to the Unions of Dunfanaghy and filenties. The 
Return is of the accounts made up to the 29th of September 1848 ; in Glenties 
the net debt on the 29th of September 1847, was 1,992 /., the d^t of Dunfa- 
naghy was nothing. The expenses incurred during the year 1848 m Glenties were 
8,072/. ; the expenses in Dunfanaghy were 1,551 /. ; the valuation of the rated 
property of Dunfanaghy was 10,769 /., that of Glenties was 16,389/. In Glenties, 
out-door relief was given to single able-bodied men during the iveek ending 8th 
July, 78; to men with families, 290; to wives, 265, and children under U) 
years of age, 648 ; making a total of 3 ,281. Under those heads there was not a 
ingle person in the Union of Dunfanaghy. The highest number on out-door 
relief at the close of any week during the year in Glenties was 4,08_ under sec- 
tion 1 ; under section 2, 3,331, making a total of 7,413, being a proportion 
of ^'Ahs to the population ; assuming those figures, can you state to us -what is 
the reason, in your judgment, -which constitutes so great a difference betw'een 
those two contiguous Unions? , • • x j * n . •* 

In the Union of Dunfanaghy out-door relief never was administered at all , ix 
never was begun. In the Union of Dunfanaghy there was an admirable Board ot 
Guardians, who understood the country, and who devoted their tune to the proper 
working of the law, and who understood the nature of the law. In the Union of 
Glenties we had not those beneficial checks for the prevption of abuse ; and 
though this may account for aportion of the difference, it will not, in my opmion, 
accost for it altogether. The two districts of country are different in their social 
relations and in the condition of the people, to a considerable extent. In the 
Union of Dunfanaghy, the parish of Clondchorky, and part of Raymonterdoney, 
the north and north-eastern portions of that Union differ as much from the 
western portions of it as the county of Down differs from the county of Mayo. 
In those parishes in the north-eastern portion there are a number of Scotch 
settlers, respectable farmers, dispersed throughout the district, who act as ^mts 
of resistance to abuse ; they resist it themselves, and enable the public officers 
and the Boards of Guardians, in the administration of the law, to resist it by their 
concurrence and their support. In the extreme western portion of the Union, the 
parish of Tullagbobigly very much corresponds with the nature ot the Union of 
Glenties, which it adjoins, but it is very different from the north-eastern portion; 
the greater part of the parish of Tullagbobigly, east and west, is mountainous, 
and the population comparatively small ; a large and miserable population exist 
along the coast, extending from the Bloody Foreland to the Guidore. where Lord 
George Hill some years ago purchased property, and endeavoured to improve it 
(19.23.) ’ ZZ 
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The pressure that might have arisen from that particular district has been very 
much mitigated and prevented by the measures adopted by him. In the Union 
of Dunfanaghy we have a number of lai*ge resident proprietors ; we have Mr. 
Stewart, of Ai’ds ; we have Mr. Olperts, of Ballyconiiell ; Mr. Charles Stewart, 
of Hornhead, and Mr. Nixon ; and in the bad part of the Union, from which the 
greatest abuse and distress might have been expected to arise, we have Lord 
George Hill ; and whatever the results may have been as to tire amelioration of 
the condition of the people from his exertions, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that much of the pressure upon extraneous relief, or upon Poor Laws, has been 
obviated by his exertions, and that good has resulted from his changing the people 
from the Rundale system to their present form of holdings, and by liis endeavours 
to improve their general condition. All those circumstances combined together, 
the good part on the one side, and the bad part being cared for, in the manner I 
have stated, on the other side, produced the difference. There is also another 
cause which 1 consider operates in the Union of Glenties. Every person that 
knows anything of Ireland, every traveller that has been through Ireland, acknow- 
ledges that the Union of Glenties presented a most extraordinary excess of popu- 
tion to the means of subsistence. You have in the district called The Bosses a 
rocky country intei'speraed with a few green spots, and you have the sea, which 
has induced an enormous population, half fishermen, half landowners, and doing 
neither well. The consequence has been that you have had periodical returns of 
famine ; I have known three or four in my experience. Before I was on tlie Poor 
Law Commission at all I knew that country ; I inspected it on another Commis- 
sion, and there were then periodical retm-ns of famine ; the population was almost 
always verging on the edge of a famine : it depended whether there was or was 
not to he a great scarcity, not only on the failure of the potato crop, hut upon 
the slightest check as to its amount. Then in Glenties you had not, to the same 
extent, those respectable settlers ; you had not those points of resistance to 
abuse j ymu had not those resident gentry ; and I only wonder, and am astonished, 
that there was not a greater pressure for relief in the Union of Glenties last year ; 
and 1 do consider, under the circumstances of that part of the country, when I com- 
pare it with the West of Ireland, that the comparison is very much in its favour. 

8811. From a comparison of the population with the valuation in Glenties, 
does it not give only 7 &. 3d. per head, whereas in Dunfanaghy does not the 
comparison of the population witli the valuation give 11s. 4d. per head? 

I presume that that is correct. 

8812. You have spoken of the extraordinary excess of population in certain 
parts of that district ; do you connect that witli the facilities which sea-manure 
and other advantages have afforded for the cultivation of the potato ? 

I do ; though iu Glenties, taking the whole Union, there might not be a great 
excess of population as compared with the population of the Union of D un- 
fanaghy, still you have a great excess in some particular parts, especially on the 
sea-board, where you have the sea-manure and where you have fish. 

8813. You have described the Board of Guardians of Dunfanaghy, and stated 
the results which have attended a Board of Guardians so constituted ; will you 
have the goodness to describe to us the Board of Guardians as it was originally 
formed in Glenties ? 

May I go back to the Board of Guardians of Dunfanaghy, and show the effect 
of the working of that Board ? It is a poor Union, and I wanted to have the 
idiot wards raised so as to be made applicable to other inmates in the Workhouse. 
At the Board of Guardians, four or five gentlemen said, “ You have not the 
money ; we will advance the money ourselves as a loan, free of interest, payable 
by instalments.” Not only that, but the landowners have come forward in many 
cases to pay half the rate in the first instance, which amount they have the right 
only to deduct when tlreir rent is being paid by the occupiers : I have the 
co-operation of a good Board of Guardians in Dunfanaghy. 

8814. Will you have the goodness to describe the state of the Board of 

Guardians of Glenties, as compai-ed with that which you have described of the 
Board of Guardians of Dunfanaghy; of what individuals was it originallv 
composed ? ° ^ 

The original Board of Guardians was composed, in many cases, of people 

very 
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verv little removed (as far as regards property) from the occupiers of the 
Workhouse, 

8815, Who was the chairman, and what was his trade? 

One chairman kept a small shop ; the first chairman, -whose name I forget, 
had a small shop in the village of Ardra, a wretched village. 



C, G, Oltes^, 

Sell May 5849. 



8810. "Was lie a tinker ? 

Very little better ; not exactly a tinker ; though I speak of him in that -way, 
he was one of the most respectable men whom 1 met in my official connexion 
with that part of the country^ j if he was a tinker, it speaks the better for him. 

8817. You have stated the position of the chairman, and done credit to his 
integrity r 

That was the first chairmam. 



8818. What were the members of the first Board, independently of the 
chah’man ? 

They were all chiefly of the class of the chairman ; they went down indeed to 
the very lowest; the qualification was 5 1. •, you may imagine a o /. qualification 
in that country, and that was the class,— a cl^s of men tliat I have often seen 
looking for relief tliemselves : but respectable and intelligent men. 

8819. Taking the Unions of Glenties and Dunfanaghy, what was the number 
oiex-o^icio Guardians of the one Union and the number of e.r-officio Guardians 
of the other ? 

We had very few e.v-ojjicio Guardians in Glenties ; there were very few 
magistrates in the Union ; I had no minority* in the Glenties Board of Guardians ; 
many of the upper class and magistrates found the majority in the Board of 
Guardians so great, that they left the whole management of the Union to 
whoever the officer was, and to the then Board of Guardians. I have often said, 
“ Give me a minority ; give me something to support me. 

8820. In consequence of this state of things, was any alteration made in the 
constitution of the Board of Guardians ? 

Yes, the qualification was raised to 10 /. 

8821. Have there been elections under this higher qualification ? 

Yes. 

8822. 'What alteration has it made in the description of the Gimrdians 
returned, comparing the present state of the Board of Guai-dians of Glenties 
with tlie jDrevious state, which you have already described ? 

The number of ex-officio Guardians has been increased by the creation of 
Magistrates; and then, the number of ex-officio Guardians, in proportion to 
elected Guardians, has been increased by the Poor Law Amendment Act, but as 
to the class that is elected, except in a few instances, I think there is very little 
difference. 



8823. Is the administration of the Union of Glenties better under the new 

Board than it was under the old? 1 • i. .. j 

I consider that the administration under the present Board is better than -under 
the old Board, because there was no minority before ; there is novy a better 
division as to the two classes in the Board of G-uardians, and I think that those 
two classes existing in the Board operate beneficially. 



8824. In what respect has that alteration shown itself in an improved adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Board? , . , * -i • 

In the circumstances of the Workhouse being better conducted ; the striking 
of rates at proper times ; a more general, exertion as to the collection of rates, 
and the endeavouring to avoid the debts and embarrassments that they were in 
before : hut there is another cause which 1 should think a very important one,, 
that latterly there has been a resident Inspector ; I had charge of this Union at 
one time, together with the charge of 20 other Unions, and emdd only occa- 
sionally go there ; 1 went there only on general questions, to advise, but the 
details of local management I was not able to meet. 

8825. Could you give us the number of ex-officio Guardians in those two 



Unions ? 
(19. 25 .) 
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I am not aware of the exact number, but I know that all the ex-officio 
Guardians in Dunfanaghy are members of the Board of Guardians, and they 
are not half the number of the Board. 

8826. The figures which have been put to you are the representations of the 
financial condition of those two Unions up to the 20th of September 1848 , could 
you give us the present results as affecting those two Unions? 

On the 31st of March, which is the last information I have, there were 268 
in Dunfanaghy Workhouse, and the number in March 1848 was 327 ; with regard 
to Glenties, the number in the Glenties Workhouse and its auxiliaries, on the week 
ending the 7th of April, was 789, and on out-door relief, 1,342 ; on the 31st of 
March 1848 there were 501 in the Workhouse ; on the 1st of April 1848 the 
total number of persons receiving out-door relief was 4,693, viz., under the first 
section of the Act, 3,663, and under the second section, 1,030. 

8827. In the Union of Glenties do you apprehend an increase of the pressure 
and an augmentation of the distress between the present time and the time of 
harvest ? 

I do anticipate a slight increase, but only a slight increase. 

8828. Have you formed any estimate, dr has any estimate been formed by the 
Guardians, of the amount of money which will be required to carry them through 
from the present time up to the time of harvest, and have you any estimate of 
the amount of rate that is likely to be raised in that interval of time in the 
Union ? 

I am not aware of any estimate being formed as to what the probable amount 
will be that will be required ; I know with reference to the rate uncollected of 
the present rate, which is a 3 s. rate upon the Union generally, there was about 
400/, a fortnight or three weeks ago, uncollected, and I do not anticipate 
their being able to collect the whole of this; and I question, in the present 
position of the Union, at this time of the year especially, whether another rate 
could be collected. 

8829. Is it your opinion that, viewing the resources of that Union, there -will 
be the power of raising a new rate between the present time and the harvest ? 

A rate from some of the parties in the Union might be raised ; you might 
raise a rate from the immediate lessors ; you might raise a rate on a particular 
Electoral Division, and you might raise a rate from some few farmers wlio have 
-still some slight means left, and there are very few of that class. 

8830. Would you recommend that such a rate should he levied? 

No. 

8831. It appears that a sum of 5,200/. was required to be advanced in aid of 
the Union of Glenties in the year ending September 1848, in addition to the total 
amount of rate collected, which was 3,2.56/. ; do you think, from the circumstances 
of the Union of Glenties, that it can support itself upon its own means during 
the present year, without auxiliary assistance ? 

Certainly not ; because, as I have told you, there are only 400/. of the last 
rate remaining uncollected, and I cannot expect that all that amount will be 
collected ; I think if we collect half of it, it will he remarkably well, and so leave 
only 200 /. of arrears upon such a Union, and therefore, whatever may be the 
expenses of the Union between this and harvest (beyond the amouut of rate 
still collectable; must come from some extraneous source. 

8832. Do you think that the pressure will be this year as great as it was in 
the last ? 

I think decidedly not ; up to the present time it has been less, to a very great 
degree. 

8833. Has there not been practically less failure of the potato crop in those 
Northern Unions than there has been in the West? 

The failure in the potato crop of last year in the North Western Unions has 
been extremely slight ; take the Union of Milford, that 1 am intimately acquainted 
with, living in it, and relations of mine having property in it ; in that Union the 
potatoes I can hardly say have failed at all this year. This time last year, in 
the district of Donegai, between Mulroy and Lough Swilly, I could not purchase 
a barrel of potatoes ; this year I could purchase a hundred barrels. About a 

fortnight 
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fortnight ago there were two vessels exporting potatoes from Lough Swilly, near C 
Rathmullan, and two from the other side, Fahan ; about a month before that, 
when I was coming away, they were selling at from Zs.Ad. to 3^. 6 rf. a 
hundred. 

8834. Is it, partially at lea.st, to the proportionate non-failure of the potato 
crop in those districts that you attribute their relative well-being, as compared 
%vith the Western Unions? 

There are other causes ; the non-failure of the potato crop is a very important 
element, but I consider that we bad generally, not only a potato crop but a good 
oat crop in the Noith Western districts, of which I am speaking ; I also think 
•‘there is a greater amount of employment given this year than there was last 
year; the farmers last year were alaraied at the very high prices of provisions 
in the year before, and fearing a recurrence of it, circumscribed, as fai* as pos- 
sible, their number of labourers and servants last year ; I will give a practical 
instance of this ; at many of my Boards of Guardians last year, in the districts 
of which I am speaking, a large number of boys fit for herding cattle, and young 
women capable for acting as farm senmnts, but who had been dismissed by their 
masters, and could not get a place, applied for relief. This year very few of 
that class apply; when they do apply, in the Unions of which I speak, the 
Guardians mostly say, “I will get you a place so that not only the non-failure 
of the potato crop, but the disposition of farmers to give increased employment, 
has operated beneficially in the district to which I allude. 

883.'j. Does not the fact of the non-failure of the potato crop afford to the 
farmers the means of maintaining farm servants which, in the event of the failure 
of the potato crop, are entirely withdrawn ? 

Of coarse that is very important ; but I tliink there is also another cause ; 
the farmers were alarmed at the famine prices of provisions the year before, and 
therefore dismissed as many of their servants as they could ; but this year their 
•fears have subsided to a very considerable extent. 

8S3G. Is this the case at Glenties, do you say ? 

I am speaking of the whole district. There are other causes — migration, 
emigration and death. The three causes, in my opinion, are, first, the greater 
amount, especially of potatoes, and of all Icinds of produce, available for the food 
of the people ; secondly, the larger amount of employment afforded this year by 
the farmers, and also under the Land Improvement Act, in drainage, by several 
gentlemen who have taken loans ; and thirdly, the lessening of the destitute 
part of the population by migration, emigration and death; that portion of the 
population has very considerably decreased ; and, added to that, there is a 
considerable decrease in the number of births. 

8837. When you say migration, as distinguished from emigration, where is it 
that the migrants go, do you think? 

England and Scotland ; where they go I do not know, but I know that a large 
number of the poorer class of cottiers have gone away, and I have often wondered 
as to where they could have gone to, or how they have been able to obtain sup- 
port elsewhere. 

8838. With respect to the emigrant class, as distinguished from the migrants, 
have you seen any cases or been able to discover any disposition on the part of 
the classes above the niere cottier and labourer, to quit tbe country in search of a 
better abode ? 

I have; in the district of Donegal, that I am best acquainted with, the emi- 
gration has been extremely large, and I will divide it into the three classes; 
one class is the better, the more energetic, the more intelligent, and the 
more prosperous of the farmers, who are alarmed at the state of tbe country ; 
those men emigrate, selling their farms, and turning every thing they can 
into money in order to re-invest it as farmers in some other country ; they 
take with them more capital than is necessary to meet the e.xpense of their tran- 
sit, in order to re-invest it in the country to which they may go, and I consider 
the emigration of that class to be a pure evil to Ireland, taking away not only 
capital, but what we want most, the energy and intelligence of such a class. 
Then there is another class of emigrants, there is the emigration of the sons and 
the younger children of fanners who, some years ago, when there was a greater 

(^19,25.} zz3 value 
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value attached to laud, svould not have thought of emigrating, hoping to get divi- 
sions of it ; this class now, alarmed at the depreciation in the value of the tonant- 
right and of the laud, are anxious to leave the country, and emigrate with the hope- 
of being able to ohtmn service ; when they go, they only take with them what is 
absolutely required for their passage, and they generally at once obtain employment 
when they, get over to the other side as servants or labourers, principally ivs ser- 
vants; they save their wages, and they send them over, or a lai'ge portion of them, to- 
the relatives and friends that remained at home, generally, in order to induce 
them to emigrate and go to them; the amount of money which, to my oto know- 
ledge, has come over, is almost incredible, and shows the great exertions the 
emigrants make to save it; women going over as servants send home large sums 
of money ; I know one case where an active single female went out, and in the 
space of nine mouths she sent home 7 1 to bring out two of her sisters. Now, tlie 
emigration of that class is a pure good to Ireland, and a pure good to the colony 
to which they go ; it lightens our labour-market at home from a class which would 
otherwise be pressing on it and clinging to the land, and it benefits the colony. 
There is another class, which is the poor miserable cottier, who has not sufficient 
power or energy to enable him to obtain profitable employment abroad, where 
he is surrounded by a better class of able-bodied and self-sustaining labourers ; 
but he flies from the evil to come, regardless and ignorant of what is before him ; 
he raises what he can, and other people wanting to get rid of him assist him, 
merely to get rid of him ; his emigration or removal is a benefit to us, but it is 
injurious to the place to which he goes, and checks the good accounts as to the 
success of emigrants which w'e should otherwise be likely to got, and thus by 
checking voluntarj- and wholesome emigration injures us, because a great cause 
of the increased emigration in reference to tlie district to wliich I allude, and 
what has given it the greatest impetus, has been the good accounts sent back by 
those who emigrated ; that class discourages emigration, although wc get rid of 
them ill the mean time. 

8839. Have you known any persons emigi-ating who have received sums of 
money for the good-will of the farms which they have left ? 

I am now speaking generally; in all the Unions with which I am connected, 
the tenant-right, to a certain extent, prevails, unless we might except the Unions 
of Sligo and Manor Hamilton. 



8840. You are not speaking of Glentiesr 

Ko ; generally the fii'st class that I alluded to, the energetic and best clas.s of 
farmers who go away, sell the tenant-right ; the value of it as a reoulav market- 
able commodity has greatly fallen, but still they sell it ; the smalf cottier class 
having no farms, but merely living under others on the con-acre system do not 
sell, because they have nothing to sell,; and the servant class do not sell, for they 
have nothing to sell ; but the class whose emigration I consider injurious to the 
district of the country to which I am alluding dispose of their tenant-rio-ht and 
make great sacrifices; the consequence is, that from the large amount of land 
which has been thrown into the tenant-right market, they cannot, in many cases 
sell the tenanc-nght ; there is no demand for it ; it has not only been reduced in 
value by nearly two-thirds, but they cannot in many cases seU it at all • I know 
several instances myself, upon properties that I am intimately acquainted with 
of people most anxious to go, and they cannot get persons to purchase their 
tenant-right. 



• to toe rent used the purchase-money of this tenant- 

right to bear previously to the late depreciation in the value of it? 

Until the last two or three years, supposing the rent was SI. the tenant-right 
was supposed to ho worth 60 1 . ; if you only paid 5 /. rent, you would get 50 1, for 
your tenant-right, under favourable circumstances. ° 



8842. That is ten years’ purchase upon the rent ? 

Yes ; I have known it to increase even beyond that; I know that that is under 
the mark m many instances. 

Gienties, in your 

. V I j y™ without the extranLut. 

rehei tihich it receiTed ; is it your opinion that, matters remaining the same as 

the ^powo 



I have 
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I have already stated that I consider that the Glenties- Union cannot go on 
•between this and harvest without some extraneous aid, except by striking a rate, 
which I think would be ruinous, and which I think it would .be a very wvon^ 
policy to adopt ; therefore, as far as this year is concerned, that is my answer^ 
but as to future years, .1 think it entirely depends upon the exertion and the 
•amount of labour and skill which is applied to the cultivation of the land, and 
what may be the result of the present year's harvest ; if wc have a good harvest 
•and the potatoes grow, I consider that we shall not have the slightest necessity for 
any extraneous aid to Glenties next year. 

8844. Supposing that event to occur, and judging of the future hy your 
experience oi the past, in relation to that Union, do you apprehend a continued 
periodical occurrence of possible failuj’es at periods more or less remote, and a 
i-ecurrence of the same pressure concurrently with those failures ? 

I consider that if the potato comes back, and that the people relapse into, or 
rather continue in their former indolence, want of exertion, and want of proper 
•cultivation of the land to the extent to w^hich it is capable of being cultivated, as 
they are likely to do, you will always have periodical famines depending solely 
upon the fluctuations of the potato crop. I have stated that before the late 
famine, Glenties was liable, to a great extent, to famine from the slightest failure 
or fluctuation in the potato crop ; the number of consumers came so near the 
utmost amount of food which the potato w'as capable, under the most favourable 
circumstances, of producing. 

8S45. Is the operation of the present Poor Law^ as applicable to a district 
like Glenties, that of merely supporting destitution, when it arises, or has it the 
tendency pf removing the causes from whence that destitution proceeds? 

In a Avell-managed and sound Poor I.aw the operations of it ought to be to take 
up the parties who are completely destitute, and presen'-e life in cases of 
extreme destitution ; excessive out-door relief would tend to aggravate the cir- 
cumstances of the country, by making the people rely less than they even do at 
at present on their owm exertions. 

8846. Does the Poor Law act upon the relief of distress, or the removal of the 
causes which produce the distress ? 

Upon the relief of distress, and it re-acts upon the causes. 

8847. In what way does it re-act upon the causes ? 

By relieving distress it preserves those individuals who are relieved ; it carries 
them over a period of considerable suffering, and may so conduce to render them 
capable of being self-sustaining members of society afterwards. 

8848. In your judgment, has it produced that effect of making them self- 
sustaining individuals ? 

I think it has in some eases where it has been properly administered ; in cases 
•of the abuse of relief, it would not. 

8849. In which of the two categories would you put the principle of out-door 
relief? 

The principle of out-door relief I would put of course in the category which 
was likely rather to increase the causes of destitution ; there may be restrictions 
under which it may be managed ; it is one of those dangerous remedies that in 
peculiar cases may be necessary, but still tbe tendency of it is not to remove 
.the causes, but to aggravate them. 

* 8850. In your experience, before the pas.sing of the Extension Act, when the 

relief was altogether, by law, confined to in-door relief, were there many cases 
.of inadequacy of relief in the weU-managed Unions ? 

I do not think there were. 

8851. Did the failure of the potato crop, in your, judgment, in reference to 
that failure, and a scarcity almost amounting to a famine, render the extension 
of in-door relief to out-door relief necessary? 

There were some parts of Ireland in which, from the failure of the potatoes, 
it would have been impossible to have supported the people by in-door relief; 
no Workhouses could have maintained them ; to meet the peculiar famine, and 
to preserve life, the relief must have been extended. 

(19.25.) zz 4 8852. Has 
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admmistralioii °f a„d I do not believe that any loss of life 

not vnshmg o comyn^ constitutions, and rendered themselves- 

against it so -f „,a,„ tinds, and I believe that a large amount 

:ydl?dTw*LT^9ittlfflc?er?o”^^^ life, if timely accepted; I do not 

kJoiv any instances to the contrary ivhich have come before me. 

RR5S Comnarine the condition of the people in those Unions xvhioh are nudec 
vnur manavem^ent. where no out-door relief is given, with their condition in those 
in which out-door relief prevails, under which of the two systems do you thin • 
the best and safest description of relief is administered . * r * 

AVhere it is confined to in-door relief; the very non-commencement of out- 
door rnUef hi Ld a beneficial effect; in the Union of Letterkenny we never 
^v”anront-door relief, and in the Union of Dunfanaghy wo never gave any 
out-door relief. 

8854. In your judgment, is the expectation of out-door relief, procurahle by 
law, a cause which brings a great pressure at 

the purpose of filling them up, and compellmg the Guardians to lesoit to out- 

■ '*°DeddedIy so ; in many cases attempts have been made to force the out-relief 
order by a pressure upon the -Workhouse which it would not hear, hut the very 
moment it was found that auxiliaries were taken, and that they would not get. 
out-door relief, they went away. 

8855. Is it, in your judgment, expedient that the system of out-door relief 
should he preserved as an exceptional case applicable in time ot famine, and not 
made part of the general system of Poor Law administration • 

I consider that there are certain districts in certain parts of Ireland where it 
is absolutely necessary at present, in consequence of the effects under winch we 
are labouring from a succession of famine, to give out-door relief ii you mean 
to save life ; assuming that life is to be preserved, _ I say it is absolutely 
necessary to give it. Then the question arises whether it should be connected 
with the permanent Poor Law, or whether it should be as^ an exception to^ the 
existing law ; from the best consideration which I have given to that subject, 
and from seeing the working of the Labour Rate Act and the Soup Kitchen 
Act, I am of opinion that it is better to have it joined witli the permanent Poop 
Law, to he only used as a tfeiwier ressmi, in extreme oases, where it is absolutely 
necessary to preserve life. I think that the whole efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of. the law depends upon the restriction of that relief under the second 
section of the Act, that is, the foil order to the able-bodied, as far as it is pos- 
sible, consistently with the preservation of life ; but I believe that cases will arise, 
have arisen, and are now in existence, which render the application of that order, 
necessary. 

8856. Do you consider the present case to be a normal state of tilings in 
Ireland, or do you consider it as being one of the exceptional cases? 

One of the exceptional cases, of course. 



8857. With the cessation of that exceptional case, do you think that the 
practice ought to cease ? 

Certainly ; I do not think that Ireland would be safe ; I do not think that the 
United Empire would be safe, if the practice was continued beyond the excep- 
tional case ; I myself would not purchase property in a district in Ireland, where 
1 considered it likely that it would be necessary to have frequent recourse to that 
order. 

8858. But if it remains as part of the permanent statute law of the land, will 
there not be a tendency more or less active on the part, both of the recipients 

who 
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•who claim out-door relief, and of parties who may be led by a false economy to C 
consider that the cheaper system, per caput, is tlie best system, to resort to 
out-door relief in preference to in-door relief ; will not there be a continued 
pressure upon the in-door system, if out-door relief is a part of the perma- 
nent law? 

There may be a pressure, but I consider that the Boards of Guardians, and 
the local parties adrninisteriug the law throughout the country, seeing the 
dangerous results of out-door relief, w’ould use efforts sufficient to support the 
central authority against any undue pressure of that sort. I find a strong 
tendency in the respectable part of the community to prevent and check out- 
door relief by applying tbe Workhouse test, as far as possible; and therefore I 
should hope, and do think, that the pressime would not be such as to endanger 
the undue extension of that order; more or less abuse will always arise, and 
always be connected with out-door relief ; that is the necessary consequence 
of it. 

8859. When you administered your functions in the Western Unions, had you 
to deal with Unions on the whole much larger than those which you have now 
under your superintendence ? 

I have dealt with every sized Union, from the smallest, Castlederg, to the 
largest, which is Ballina. 

8860. In reference to those larger Unions, do you consider that the Workhouse 
test can be effectively applied ? 

The Workhouse test could not possibly be effectively applied in Ballina, unless 
you put auxiliary Workhouses, or built new Workhouses in different parts of the 
Union; the present amount of Workhouse accommodation in Ballina, at least 
i\dien I was in charge of it, would be totally unfit to act now as an adequate test, 
in respect of out-door relief. 

8861. Independently of the amount of relief which they gave, was not the dis- 
tance of the Workhouses in those larger Unions in itself an impediment to the 
application of the principle as a test, and also a hindrance to it in the way of 
administering relief r 

Decidedly so. 

8862. You are aware of the recommendation which has been given by the 
Boundary Commissioners to divide the larger Unions; would any beneficial 
result attend such division of unions, unless there were new Workhouses erected 
in the new Unions so created r 

I have already directed your Lordship’s attention to Workhouses where the 
proper classification andarraiigements could not be made ; the proper classification 
I think very much depends upon the nature of the building into which you pu* 
the paupers ; therefore if you create auxiliaries or erect temporary buildings 
capable of allowing proper classification, it will answer the same i>urpose. 

8863. Would the mere subdivision of the Unions, without adding Workhouses 
in the new Unions, be productive of any good whatever? 

Certainly not to the extent that would be produced otherwise ; we can appoint 
committees now, under the powers of the Poor Law Amendment Act, to act in 
that kind of way beyond six miles from the Workhouse. 

8864. Were you ever called upon to make any inspection of any of the Western 
Unions, and to make a report upon them ? 

■ Yes. 

8865. In what year, and what Union were you called upon lo inspect ? 

In the latter end of February or early in March 1848, 1 was called upon by 
a letter from the Commissioners to go to the Unions of Castlebar and Westport, 
which had been under my charge so long, stating, as I recollect, that the Com- 
missioners were alarmed at the increased number receiving relief, and instructing 
me to report to the Commissioners as to what 1 considered the causes, and also 
to examine witnesses, such as, from my local knowledge, 1 thought likely to give 
good testimony, and to forward the evidence, wiia a special report tathe Com- 
missioners, which I did in March 1848. 

8866. Have you a copy of that report, or could you procure it ? 

Yes • it was made to the Poor Law Commissioners ; I have a copy of it, and 
(19.25.) 3 A 
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C. G. Oiioa^, Esq. I ^vill write to the Cormnissioners, and ask to have a copy forwarded to the 
8th May 1849. Committee. 

8867. Has it ever appeared in any document presented to Parliament? 

It has notj that I am aware of. 

• 8868. Did you make the inquiry, upon oath ? 

I did. 

8869. In many of these Unions in the west, and I am sorry to say in other 
parts of Ireland'likewise, there is a very considerable increase appearing upon the 
debt of the Unions ? 

Yes. 

8870. Even supposing that a provision could be made in those distressed 
Unions for the current expenses, do you think that the Poor Law can be satis- 
factorily administered if a large .amount of debt remains outstanding ? 

I am convinced it cannot, and consider the debts as one of tlie greatest possible 
obstacles. In my experience I have never been able satisfactorily to manage a 
Union in debt ; I have never seen nor heard of one in debt being properly 
managed. 

8871. The debts at Ballina amounted in January 1849 to 18,3G0Z.; even sup- 
posing the current expenses of Ballina to be provided for by some means or 
another, in what respect do you think that that amount of debt of 18,OOOZ. would 
impede the good management of the people of Ballina ? 

I presume that the law gives the creditors some means of recovering their 
money from a corporate body, and that they may seize upon the funds of that 
Union, and so try and pay themselves ; I cannot conceive that for such an evil 
as that, the law does not provide a remedy ; and therefore if the Guardians merely 
get a certain amount of funds sufficient to meet their current expense.s, and if 
they are forced to pay their debts out of it, the deficiency thereby created, will 
have to be made up- 

8872. Have you any doubt that, if contractors, to whom a large amount of 
debt is outstanding, are induced to forbear in the recovery of their debts, in con- 
sideration of their continuing their current supplies, and obtaining payment for 
tlieir current supplies, the result will be an increased charge for those current 
supplies disadvantageous to the Union ? 

I have no doubt of it. In many Unions under my charge I have seen that 
Unions in debt have to pay a much higher charge than Unions that are not. I 
remember the case of Carrick-ou-Shannon and the Boyle Unions ; Carrick-on- 
Shannon was very much in debt, and the difference in the prices of the contracts 
at Cai-rick, as compared to Boyle, was surprising. I cannot state exactly the 
difference, but it left an impressiou on my mind as a very strong example of the 
consequences of being in debt. 

8873. Is not there also this consequence, that there may not be so effective a 
check upon the quality of tlie food furnished by such a contractor as there would 
be if there were a free power of dismissing him and seeking the supplies else- 
where r 

Of course ; you cannot look at the article, or be too nice about its quality, if 
you owe the man money, and trust to bis goodness to supply you from day to 
day. ^ 

8874. Is it a matter of necessity and of duty on the part of the Guardians to 
watch with great care and vigilance the quality of the food which is supplied for 
the paupers? 

Of course ; I think it is one of their highest duties. 

8875. So that, no less upon the cost of the article than upon the quality of 
-the food, a largely-indebted Union is subject to a disadvantage, which presses 
upon the rate-payer in the one case, and upon the pauper in the other ? 

Decidedly ; it is productive of pure evil in every sense. 

8876. We have before us an account of the 21 most necessitous and distressed 
Unions in Ireland, beginning with Ballina and ending with Westport. It appears 
that the amount of rate which was collected in the course of the last year, most 
of those being under the guai-diansbip of Vice-Guardians, was 199,000?., ’in aid 

of 
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of which the sum of 237 ,000 1. was advanced by the Government and the British 
Association. Is it your judgment that, taking those figures, the Poor Law, as it 
stands, would, without that extra aid, have been sufficient to protect human life in 
those Unions ? 

Without extra aid I am certain it could not ; but I cannot say as to whe- 
ther that amount was required or not. There may have been an amount of relief 
given in certain Unions that was 'not required, and I am inclined to think there 

WTIS. 

8877. The question goes .to the general principle, could those Unions without 
extra aid have supported their poor last yeai’ ? 

Certainly not. 

8878. None of them could ? 

None of those Unions that I am aware of. 

8879- Therefore, so far as relates to the support of human life, the Poor Law, 
taken by itself, within that district, would have been inadequate for the jjurpose 
for which it was passed? 

The Poor Law could not have raised the necessary amount of funds ; the law 
gave the power to raise them ; but you could not raise it when that amount was 
not to be had ; you could not raise the necessary amount in a Union where 
40 s. in the pound was required, double the amount of the net annual value. But 
that does not affect the law ; it is caused by the inability of the country. 

8880. The question refers to the law as bearing upon the country. Would that 
law, in a countrj' w’here the resources of the people were such as you know 
them to be, have been sufficient to have supported the people without the 
extra aid ? 

No ; it would not. 

8881. Take the Union of Glenties ; are the Electoral Divisions in Glenties in 
a very different condition one from the other ? 

There is one Electoral Division in Glenties which is different very considerably 
from the others. 

8882. In what respect does it differ ? 

'J’here is one Electoral Division in the Union of Glenties, the Electoral 
Division of Fintown, which is in better circumstances than any of the other 
Electoral Divisions ; in fact, I might say it is the only solvent Electoral Division 
out of the whole Union. 

8883. Is Killyhegs in that Union ? 

It is. 

8884. What is the state of Killyhegs Electoral Division ? 

Killyhegs this year is remarkably well, it is getting better j I was speaking to 
the Receiver for the Murray property last Friday, and he told me that the 
amount of out-door relief this year in Killyhegs was remarkably little, hardly 
any ; that it bad been reduced wonderfully. 

8885. How many Electoral Divisions are there in Glenties ? 

Thirteen. 

8886. How many of those 13 do you thiuk would be in a condition to 
contribute, by a Union rate in aid, to the distress which might exist in any of 
the other Electoral Divisions of Glenties ? 

And to supply their own current expenses besides ? 

8887. Yes ? 

This year none ; but it would depend very much upon the harvest next year. 

8888. We are dealing with the present year? 

The present year there is not a single one of them that could support itself, 
except the Electoral Division of Fintown, and there you can only get it by 
coming upon the immediate lessor, for the holdings are almost all under 4 1, 
and you could only do it by taxing' that gentleman as long as he .has any 
property .or means. 

8889. That is the property of Mr. Hamilton, of St. Emans? 

It is 

( 19 , 25 .) 3 i 2 8890. The 
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8890. The valuation of Fintown appears to be 425 L, and the valuation ol the 
entire of Glenties is 16,000 1. ? 

Yes, 

8891 Is the Electoral Division of Fintown, which is valued at merely 42.5 /., 
the only Electoral Division in that Union which, in your judgment, could con- 

trihute at present to a Union rate in aid? - • 

That is the only Electoral Division ; tliere is another Electoral Division in 
that Union, Mullaghderg, which has a lower valuation than Hiitown, but Fintown 
is the only Electoral Division that could contribute. 

8892. Is not that a part of the country^ which has been very much im- 
proved, and in which a great deal of individual capital has been laid out by the 
proprietor ? 

It is. 

8893. If lliat had not been done, would that Division have been in a condition 
to contribute to a rate in aid if it had been left in an unimproved state ? 

It was always better than the other hlectoval Divisions, because the amount 
of population, as compared to the means of subsistence, was not so great in it. 
The Fintown Electoral Division is not on the coast, and the people were not con- 
gregated in such numbers in particular parts of it; it is a mountain district, and 
there are large tracts of pasture land, cows grasses, as they call them, attached to 
each farm, and it was never in so bad a state as the other lillectoral Divisions ; but 
the circumstances of the employment being given, of course renders it much better. 

8894. Independently of the improvement that has taken place, and if there 
had been only that relative superiority which you have already described, do you 
think that that in itself would have enabled Fintown to bear a Union rate in aid 
in addition to the maintenance of its own poor? 

Yes ; I think it might have borne a portion of a small Union rate, perhaps ; 
but that is a matter upon which I cannot speak positively. 

8895. Would it have borne a Union rate on its valuation, do you think, of 
ten per cent.? 

No, I think not ; it would have borne it in this sense, the immediate lessor 
would have had to pay it. Almost all the occupiers are valued under 4 if. ; I do 
not suppose there are 20 people in the Electoral Division valued over 4 1. 
The surplus produce of the land, after paying for the cropping and labour of the 
ground and supplying food for the people, would not have done it. 

8896. Supposing 10 per cent, to have been raised upon Fintown on a valua- 
tion of 425 1. a year, it would only have amounted to 42/. ; would the 42 1., if it 
had been exacted or paid, either from the property of the individual, his private 
resources, or the produce of the soil, have afforded any practical remedy for the 
distress of the 43,000 inhabitants in the remainder of the Union ? 

it would not. 

8897. Do you think that the Union of Glenties is capable of paying an addi- 
tional 6 d. rate, or 2^ per cent., which would be in the character of a national 
rate? 

I wish your Lordships to understand this : I think that the capability of Glen- 
ties Union to pay rates depends entirely upon the amount of capital, labour and 
skill which you apply to the land ; if it was cultivated up to the amount of 
which it is capable, it would be quite sufficient to support the population, and 
pay the necessary rates ; bat 1 think we must not expect the present occupiers 
so to cultivate it. 

8898. Do you think that it is possible to introduce new cultivation into that 
land with that amount of 43,000 population upon a rental of 1 6,000 1. a year ? 

I do ; and I should have no hopes of the country, if I did not think so. 

8899. Supposing the population continues at 43,000, which is the present 
population, upon a valuation of 16,000 /. a year, do you think it possible to intro- 
duce improved agriculture so as to raise a potato-bred population into a pic-fed 
or a cereal-fed population ? 

Certainly not, with the present class of persons occupying the land and culti- 
vating It m the way they do ; but I say that the Union is quite capable of being 

cultivated, 
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•cultivated, by the proper application of industry and capital and skill, up to the C 
point of supporting its population. 

8900. What time and what capital would be required in order to bring it into 
that state ? 

That is a question which, of course, I cannot determine ; that is a matter of 
opinion ; but until that time comes, it cannot support itself without extraneous aid 
being extended continuously or occasionally. 



8901. In its present condition, do you think that tliat Union will be capable, 
in addition to supplying the wants of its own poor, to contribute 2-^- per cent, to 
a national rate for the relief of the destitution generally? 

Decidedly not. 

8902. Do you think that the same observation applies to those Unions which 
could not he supported last year without a large amount of extra aid, those 
Unions having required extra aid to the extent of 237,000 1 . in aid of rates col- 
lected under 200,000 1 . ? 

i think the same answer applies to the Unions of Castlebar, Ballinrobe, Ga.lway, 
and the whole of that district ; I think the present mode of cultivation of the 
land will not allow it to bring forth such an increase as to support the population 
■without extra aid ; the return of the potato crop may enable that district to do 
it to a certain extent for a certain time; but there will, in such a case, always be 
recurring from time to time the effects of the tendency of the population to out- 
strip the means of subsistence ; T also think, from the knowledge which I have 
•of the West of Ireland, as well as of Glenties, that the West of Ireland is 
equally capable of producing sufficient to support its population if the land was 
properly cultivated. 



8903. Is not the division in Rundale and the subdivision and minute occupa- 
tion of farms very common in that western country 
It is. 



8904. Do you think it possible, consistently •\vith that minute subdivision of 
land, that any improved agriculture could be introduced which would support the 
•people upon grain, who have been accustomed to live upon potato ? 

^ I think not ; but in Donegal, where the Rundale system, when I knew it 10 
years ago, existed to a veiy considerable extent, it hardly exists in any case now; 
the Rundale system, that of holding a patch here and a patch there, prevented the 
• ^possibility of those people cultivating the land at all, as it should be cultivated. 

8905. What is the condition of the Gwidore district now, in relation to the 

distress of the people? _ _ . , -n j i 

The condition of the Gwidore district, m my opinion, is this ; the Rundale 
system has been abolished ; they have been put upon their own farms ; but just 
as this primary element of their ultimate improvement took place,_ the famine 
came and they were not able to take advantage of their improved position. They 
-were taken out of the bad system in which they held their lauds after a gi;eat deal 
of time, expense and labour on the part of Lord George Hill ; but the famine then 
came, and they are not now in an improved condition, as far as their physical, 
•moral or pecuniary state is concerned. 

8906. In relation to the case of the Electoral Division of Fintown and the case 
of Gwidore, supposing the extreme amount of rate that could by possibility be 
exacted to be taken out of that soil, would it be increased to a considerable extent 
1)v reason and in consequence of the capital and skill and enterprise which the 
proprietors have manifested in the management of those estates ? 

Decidedly. 

8907. Supposing that principle to exist, and that ultimately, by the pressure of 
the rates the rate was only collectable upon those parts of the countiy w'heie 
skill labour and capital had been employed, what effect, in your judgment, would 
that* system produce, either in checking or in promoting the application ot 



capital? , 1 1 • •* 

It would have a very considerable effect in checking it. 



8908. Has the apprehension of an increase of rate, more especially as con- 
nected with the administration of out-door relief, had any effect, to your obser- 
■ (19.25.) 3 a 3 vatioi), 
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vation, in alanning farmers and proprietors, and checking the application of 
capital ? 

Considerable. 



8909. Can you give us any instances which would illustrate that, and in what 
parts of the country you have seen it ? 

I have known instances in the county of Mayo, just before I gave up the 
charge of that district, where a considerable number of farmers, who, I think, 
were alarmed at the state of the times and the fear of the rates, de.serted their 
farms and gave up their land, and caused that description of emigration whicli 
I have stated I consider injurious to the country. I have known considerable 
tracts of land given up ; I remember an instance in the comity of Mayo, in the 
Union of Swineford, where a large number of persons gave up their holdings, 
and the proprietor of that district ai)plied to a friend of his in Scotland, to know 
whether he could get a farmer there to take the land; lus friend wrote to liiin 
to say, that he knew a man who would come over and look at it, if he would 
guarantee the e.vpense, whether there was a bargain or the reverse. He came 
over, looked at the land, asked the tenure, and being satisfied as to the tenure 
(I forget the exact amount which he oftered), he said, “ I will give,” I will 
say, ‘‘ \5s. for it;” the proprietor said, “ I got 23s. from the former occupiers, 
and I thouglit you would have given, me more, having a large farm, and being able 
to take more out of the land he said, “ Just because you got 23s. from those 
parties before, I will only give you 15 s. now ; they have not cultivated the land 
properly, and they have reduced the value of it ; it is intrinsically good ground, 
but it is almost a caput mortuum now ; it is exhausted ; but put that land into 
good heart for me, and give me the appliances of my business, and I will not 
only give you 15s., but I will give you 28s.” 



8910. Can you state the number of acres ? 
I cannot. 



8911. Twenty-eight sliillings for an Irish acre? 
I am not sure as to the amount. 



8912. The question referred to any case of discouragement which the possible 
amount of extension of rate might have produced, so as to indispose persons to 
take land or to apply capital to the improvement of land ? 

I can only state, that I know of parties who have gone aw'ay from the country, 
from a fear of the rates, that otherwise would not have gone ; and I believe alsoj 
that farmers and capitalists who would take that land, are deterred from comiii"- 
in by a fear of the rates. 

8913. Supposing a Union to consist of ten Electoral Divisions, and that the 
rates go on augmenting ; is not the pressure of those rates likely to lead to the 
bankruptcy of the poorer Electoral Divisions, and the poorer Townlands, in fact ? 

Certainly. 

8914. Then, supposing a second rate succeeding the first, must not that second 
rate be levied upon the portion of the property wliich is still left in an improved 
and improvable state ? 

It would necessarily follow that if one part of the Union is not able to pay, 
the rate could only be levied on the other part that was able to pay. 

8915. Then supposing a repetition of this process; supposing a repetition of 
rates upon Glenties, so as to exhaust the means of all parts of it, except the 
most improved, would not it ultimately throw the whole of the rates upon 
Fintown ? 

It would ultimately have the effect of making Fintown the only Electoral 
Division capable of paying rates ; it would lead to the present occhpiers of the 
land being driven out, and to a class of persons coming in in their place, who 
would be able to cultivate the soil to the full amount that it is capable of producing. 

8916. But suppose persons are obliged to desert the cultivation of the soil, 
from a want of security in the benefit of the cultivation, by reason of the amount 
of taxation ; would not that be a bar to a new cultivator, as it had been a bar 
to the old cultivator ? 

Certainly, if he considered that the surplus, which .be would otherwise have 
for himself, would be taken from him by taxation, it must deter him. 

8917. It 
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8917. It appears from the evidence, tliat a great deal of land is now waste and 
unoccupied m these districts ; do you connect that waste and want of occupation 
in the district of Clifden, amounting to 9,0004 a year out of 19,000 4 a year 

with the apprehension of tlie pressure of the rate upon that district? * ^ ’ 

1 think it is one of the causes. 

8918. The Union of Clifden is not one of those at present under your charge ? 

No, nor has it been since the failure of the potato ; since the end of 1846. 

8919. Do you think that the fixing of a maximum beyond which no rate 
could he levied, would have a tendency to restore confidence to the farmers, and 
induce them to resume the cultivation of the land 

If they thought that the maximum really would not be exceeded, if they 
-thought that the maximum would be a bond Jide maximum, it ivould. 

8920. Assuming that that maximum was not to be exceeded, are you able to 
inform the Committee what, in your opinion, would be the amount of maximum 
likely to have that effect ; what amount of maximum they would think themselves 
able to pay ? 

I should think that that would very much depend upon the different circum- 
stances of each district, and as to what a person thought were the inherent 
qualities of the soil ; what suqdus there might be after the labour and seed. 

8921. Generally spealving, in the districts under your superintendence? 

Generally speaking, it should be low at the present time, until tliere was an 

increased amount of productiveness of the land, until the amount of labour 
and skill applied to it would enable the land to produce a gi-eater amount of 
surplus. 

8922. What amount of maximum could be adopted in those districts, without 
operating as an obstacle or prohibition to parties undertaking the cultivation of 
those lands, speaking generdly, as applied to the distressed Unions ? 

I think that any amount of maximum greater than 5s. or 7s. would have the 
effect of preventing it ; i do not mean at all to be supposed to entertain such a 
view myself as that a maximum would have the effect of induciug me, if I were 
a farmer, to invest money merely upon the security of a maximum ; I doubt 
very much whether the maximum would have that effect ; I think, perhaps, the 
maximum w’ould be the minimum ; but looking at what the partie.s could pay out 
of the lands, I should tliink that the maximum in. those districts should be very 
low if it was intended thereby to induce per.sons who took that view of the 
que.stion, and considered that the maximum would really be a maximum and kept 
up to that point, to cultivate those farms, it should be low, otheiwise it would not 
lia\’e the effect of inducing parties to invest their money. 

8923. Are 3'ou prepared to state what ? 

1 have said 5^. or 7s.-, T should say 7^., perhaps; the question does not 
involve any opinion of mine as to a maximum. 

8924. You have stated 7 s.; do you think that 7^-. could be imposed with 
•safety upon the Union, for instance, of Glenties, where at present the whole 
amount of the valuation, as divided amongst the population, gives but 7s. 3d. 7 

I am speaking generally of the district ; I restricted the subject, in the first 
instance, by stating that it would depend very much upon the nature of the 
district ; I think what might be a maximum to induce a person to invest capital 
in one place, would not do it in another. 

8925. Then is it your opinion that 7s. would not answer for the Union of 
Glenties ? 

It is. 

8926. Do you think that 7s. could be imposed as the maximum upon the 
Union of Dunfanagby, where the whole valuation, divided over the population, 
gives exactly 11^. 4t?. per head? 

I think that the maximum might be put upon Dunfanagby, but I do not think 
it would have the effect of inducing persons with such a maximum as that to 
take land and cultivate it. 

(19.25.) 3a 4 8927. Take 
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S927. Take Westport, where it amounts to only 10 j. per head; do you tluuk 
that with the imposition of 7 i. as a maximum, the land would be likely to coii- 

timie m a State of cultivation r ii » i -tc tn 

As a maximum, the maximum of 7 s. on Westport would not be suoh as to 
induce a man to go in, he saying, “ I know that 1 must hrst pay ‘ 
out of the surplus of this land before I can get any prohts ; I think ho could 
not, from my recollection ot the Lmiou. 

8928. The maximum would be, not that he should know that be would 
have to pay so much, but tliat he should kaow that he would have to pay no 
more ? 

That puts it in a different point of vievi'. 

8929. Is it your opinion, with your general knowledge of the state of the 

Unions in Ireland, that if a maximum of 7 were imposed, that maximum would 
he absolutely required to be raised ? . , , , 

That is one of my objections to the maximum, that it would become a mini- 
mum ; that it would have that tendency. 



8930. You are perfectly conversant with the present mode of raising the rates; 
in the different Electoral Districts ? 

I know the law. 



8931. You know the mode of collection of the rates ? 

I am acquainted with the powers that the law gives for collecting rates, but 
they may be applied in a different way in different districts not under my own 
charge ; I know the mode in my own district. 

8932. 'When a farmer or any rate-payer owes a certain sum of money to tho 
poor-rates, if be neglects to pay the amount, what measures are resorted to in 
order to collect the rate ? 

His goods are distrained, either by the collector under his own warrants, or 
under a warrant granted by the magistrates in petty sessions or at quarter 
sessions. 



8933. "What is it usually that is distrained ? 

Any property which they find on the premises ; if they can get cattle, they 
generally take that in preference ; as it is more easily taken away. 

8934. They seize the cattle ? 

Yes. 

8935. Do they seize the furniture in the houses of the individuals ? 

In some instances they do ; but comparatively few instances of that kind 
have come under my practical knowledge. 



8936. Do they seize, for instance, the seed which is intended to be put into 
the ground for a future crop? 

No case of that kind has ever come under my knowledge; whether it haa 
been done or not, I cannot say. 

8937. Do they ever seize the clothes of a party with a family ? 

I am not aware of that case either. 

8938. You have stated that it is usually the practice to seize the cattle of the 
rate-payers ; what is done with the cattle when they are seized ? 

They are impounded ; generally speaking they settle the matter before the 
cattle go away, when they see that they are determined to take them ; if not, 
they are put in the pound and then sold. 



8939. In such a Union as Glenties, have they not been most usually sold ? 

No ; I have known very few instances ; 1 do not remember a case in the 

Union of Glenties where they absolutely came to be sold; I have known vei’y 
few instances in my experience, even since the heavy rates came on ; since I 
have had my present district, which is comparatively very much better than the 
western district, I have known very few instances where recourse has been had 
to a sale ; in fact, I remember but one. 

8940. In many instances do you not believe that the Poor-rates have been/ 
paid out of the capital of the rate-payer, and not out of his profits? 

Two 
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Two or thi'ee years ago it was so, when they had capital, but very few of them 
have capital now to pay it out of. 

8941. Has it not been one of the effects of these heavy rates that the capital 
has disappeared ? 

Certainly ; they must have paid them in money, or their stoch must have been 
taken, or their goods. 

8942. Then, are you of opinion that the capital of the rate-payers generally 
has disappeared ? 

It has, of course, been affected very considerably by the heavy rates, what 
capital they had. 

8943. Is it not your opinion that as the capital of the rate-payers has 
diminished, they have been in proportion deprived of the means of improving 
their holdings ? 

Decidedly; and the great evil in the poorer districts is the want of capital on 
the part of farmers to employ the people. 

8944. Is not this, then, one cause why the land is falling out of cultivation, 
or why it is cultivated worse than it previously was ? 

In my district there is no land falling out of cultivation, from that or any 
other cause ; there is, and always was, land very badly cultivated, but there is 
no laud deserted in any instances that I practically know of. 

8945. But you have stated already that the capital of the rate-payers has 
disappeared ; if the capital of the rate-payers has disappeared, is it likely that 
they will have the power of cultivating as well when they have no capital, as at 
the time when they possessed a certain amount of capital? 

Of course, capital is required, as well as skill, for the proper cultivation of 
the land, and if the amount of capital is lessened, you take away one of the 
principal means of proper cultivation; one of the causes of the non-productive- 
ness of the soil in Ireland is the want of a sufficient amount of capital applied 
to it. 

8946. Then is it to be understood, that it is your opinion that one of the 
operations of the Poor Laws, by depriving the rate-payer of the amount of 
capital which he previously possessed, has been to deprive him of the means of 
cultivating the ground to the same extent as previously ? 

In the districts where a very heavy rate is in existence, it must necessarily 
have that effect. 

8947. Supposing the present state of things to continue in Ireland, and the 
out-door relief, which under the circumstances you have stated to be the inevita- 
ble consequence of the present famine system, to be continued, all other matters 
remaining unchanged, what do you think will be the consequence upon the social 
condition of the distressed parts of Ireland? 

The complete confiscation of property; the land will be thrown out of 
cultivation, and occupiers and proprietors will be completely ruined. 

8948. Supposing the rates to reach to such an amount as to absorb the profit 
that could be derived from the cultivation of the land, is it proper to conceive 
that any persons will cultivate it? 

Certainly not. 

8949. What do you consider will be the operation upon the interests of 
England, by such a state of things existing in a large portion of Ireland ? 

1 have already stated that I think not only Ireland, but the United Empire 
would not be safe under such a state of things ; with such a sore as that existing 
in the West of Ireland no community could be safe. 

8950. Do not you consider that the tendency of such a state of things will be 
to produce an increasing and dangerous pauper migration of the suffering and 
starving Irish into the labour-market of England ? 

I do. 

8951. Supposing, under those circumstances, any well-regulated system of 
colonial emigration were applied to Ireland, what effect, in your judgment, would 
that produce upon the migration of the Irish into England ? 

(19.25.) SB A good 
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A good system of colonial emigration would only send the parties away that 
were capable of self-sustaining themselves in the colony to which they go. 

8952. Supposing that those parties had not the means, or were not afforded 
facilities, for going to the colonies, would they, in your judgment, under the cir- 
cumstances of destitution assumed, find a refuge in England ? 

They would try to find a refuge in England ; they would go there ; they must 
necessarily go somewhere ; they cannot remain where they are, unless relieved by 
an enormous amount of continuously increasing rates, or death. 

8953. Supposing the rates in those distressed Western Districts to he such as 
to absorb the means of the property of that country, what effect will that produce 
upon the neighbouring districts of Ireland where the means still continue 
unexhausted ? 

It would gradually extend itself ; I believe that the tendency of it would be to 
extend itself from one part of the country to the other ; one part of the country 
cannot prosper while the other is in such a state, it is impossible ; it affects the 
whole country. 

8954. Those causes continuing unaltered, would not their tendency be finally, 
as an ultimate result, if the circumstances were unchanged, to absorb the whole 
capital of Ireland, and to extend the pauperism of the worst districts gradually, 
but surely, so as to absorb the property of the better districts ? 

It would ultimately have that effect if carried on to the excess of which it is 
capable, and to which it has a tendency to grow unless checked. 

8955. Tile ultimate result of that would be finally to disgorge that amount of 
pauperism upon England itself ? 

Of course it would affect England, as a part of the United Empire, generally 
speaking. 

8956. Have you been able to observe any effect produced upon the minds, the 
habits and mor^s of the people, by the system of public works and soup-kitchen 
relief given antecedently to the passing of the Extension Act ? 

I have ; and I think that the effects of the failure of the potato crop, and I 
may say, almost consequent famine, upon the minds, habits and morals of the 
people, from the large amount of relief necessarily given to sustain life, has been 
as injurious to their moral state as the famine was to their physical state 5 1 think 
the effect on the moral state of the people has been very alarming. 

8957. Has it loosened the social ties of domestic life and of consanguinity 
between parent and child, and other individaals bound to assist and suopoid 
each other ? 

It has j and that in a country where those ties formerly existed very 
strongly. 

8958. Has that shown itself previously even to the present administration of 
the Poor Laws, showing that the mischief had been antecedently created ? 

It has ; and it is one of the causes which, I think, prevented the decrease of 
destitution this year, in some districts, as compared to otliers ; the evil eftects 
of out-door relief have not been so great in some districts as in others. 

8959. And amongst those protections you would assign the reluctance to 
adopt out-door relief until the very last moment, when it appeared inevitable from 
the pressure ? 

Certainly j I consider out-door relief, under the second section of the order, 
a remedy that is only justifiable or safe, in the strictest sense of tlic word, 
when required to preserve life, when every other means has been tried and 
exhausted. 

8960. Generally speaking, have the rates been honestly collected in your dis- 
tricts ? \ 

Generally speaking, they have ; and strange to say, the large rates have been 
collected better than the small ones ; 1 had greater difficulty m collecting a rate 
of 5d., sometime ago, before the potato failure, than I have now in collecting 
large sums. In the Union of Milford, where there has been a rate of 54 '. 9 d. 
on the Electoral Division of Glinsk, and 64 . 3d. on Carrigart, what you might 
call absorbing rates in such a district, it has been nearly ^l paid, and there is 

but 
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but a. small amount of arrears? whereas we had great difficulty two or three years 
ago in collecting a fivepenny or tenpenuy rate. In one of the poorest districts 
in the Donegal Union, Mount Charles Division, out of a seven-aud-sixpenny rate, 
amounting to 1,766 there was, on last Thursday, only 543/. uncollected; 
upwards of 1 ,200 1 . had been collected ; a sum which I formerly had difficulty in 
getting off the whole Union. 

8961. In those distressed districts do you attribute that difficulty to the 
inadequacy of the means, rather than to the disposition to resist payment? 

The present arrears of rate in my district, 1 chiefly attribute to the want of 
means ; the difficulty, however, which was formerly experienced in collecting the 
smaller rates, as conipared to the present collection of large rates, shows that under 
a great pressure they were able to pay much more. 

8962. Do you not think that that is attributable to the greater sense of 
obligation which is felt to meet the great pressure of calamity, than existed ante- 
cedently, when the pressure was less felt ? 

1 cannot say that I think so; speaking generally as a class, I do not think 
so. With immediate lessors and respectable farmers, in some instances, it may 
be an element, but I think the great cause is the very active steps adopted, 
the knowledge of the fact that if they do not pay their rates their goods and 
stock will be taken from them. 

8963. With respect to the valuation of tlie districts over which you preside, 
is that valuation applicable to the altered state of landed property, as exemplified 
by you in relation to the tenant right ? 

Originally the Poor Law valuations were, in very many instances, considerably 
below, as I consider, the fair letting value of the land ; that valuation is not now 
so much below the fair letting value as if it had been higher at first. In some 
instances, I think it is now above the fair letting value, but in very few instances 
in my district. If you ask the question generally, I would say that the Poor 
Law valuation in my district is the fair letting value that a tenant would give 
from year to year, but there are many particular and individual cases, I dare say, 
where it is not; in my district the Poor Law valuation was originally very low. 
There was a class of valuators appointed, whose general tendency was to 
make the valuation remarkably low. 

8064. In the better parts of the North with which you are connected, have 
the rates, on the whole, been satisfactorily paid? 

They have, decidedly. 

8965. Do you feel any anticipation that there will be a change with respect to 
the payment of those Northeim rates if, in addition to the rate for the relief of 
their own poor, there is superadded a general rate for the relief of all Ireland, in 
the shape of a national rate ? 

I should think, especially in the first instance, it would add very considerably 
to the difficulty of the collection, but I by no means think that ultimately the 
respectable class of rate-payers, seeing it to be the law of the land, would not 
pay it. 

8966. Taking in the whole of those Unions, should you feel any confidence in 
the levy of the rate in the best Union which you have, when, in addition 
to the rate for their own purposes, there was superadded 2J per cent, for other 
purposes ? 

1 have already said, that 1 think it would add very much to the difficulty of 
collection, and I am afraid that in some instances, from persons not wishing to 
pay that extra general rate, it would lead to delay, and the non-striking of the 
necessary local rates in proper time. 

8967. But you do not believe that the law would not be carried out? 

I believe it ultimately would be carried out in my district. 

8968. Do not you think that there would be a greater disinclination on the 
part of the rate-payers to pay the rate generally, when they knew that they had 
to pay for others and not for their own people ? 

I think tliere would be a greater disinclination than there otherwise would be, 
when they had to pay for others and not for their own people only. ’I'he general 
impression in the Northern District is, that the general or rate in aid will be 

( 1 9. 25 .) 3 B 2 increased ; 
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increased ; that it is not likely to be only for a limited time or of a limited 
amount, but that it will be gradually increased, and that it will go on until it 
ruins them. 

8969. And do you not think that it will rather tend to prevent the improve- 
ment and the cultivation of the soil pro tarito ? 

I should not go so far as saying that. 

8970. Pro tanto, to a certain extent? 

It would have a tendency towards that, to a certain extent ; but that it would 
stop a rate-payer from cultivating and improving his land, I do not believe. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Thursday next. 
Two o’clock. 
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